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CHIVAERIC & MEDLEVAL FRANCE. 
ies 2 —<<pe300o—_ Ps 
° INTRODUCTORY . ESSAY. 


HAD originally thought, that it might 
not perhaps be altogether an unaccept- 
able prefent, to lay before the Englith’ 
public fome few fpecimens, (with a view, 

if kindly entertained, to’ more discurfive seleétion;) of 
a clafs of authors. of a rare and exquifite merit, -yet . 
the general character of whofe pages, from a variety 
of confiderations, it were as hopelefs as it were un- : 
justifiable to attempt againeto revive among us. 
_ Coming, however, as I proceeded, ‘to detect, or to 
fancy that I deteéted in myfelf fome little more apti- 
tude to this, however humble, invaluable department of 
literaiwre, than I had at figft given myfelf credit for, I 
was gradually tempted to enlarge my plan, and to. take 
in ohe or two of the more ftandard French medieval 
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fays he, “to refer to the ordinary novels by which our 
“ anceftors were amufed, to eftimate the improvement 
“of publie delicacy. The editor was acquainted with 
“an old lady of family, who affured him that, in her 
“younger days, Mrs. Behn’s novels were ag cur- 
“rently upon the toilette as the works of Mifs Edge- 
“worth at prefent; and defcribed with fome humour 
“her own furprife, when, the book falling into her 
“hands Ater a long interval of years, and when its 
“contents were guite forgotten, fhe found it altogether 
‘impoflible to endure, at the age of fourfcore, what 
“at fifteen fhe, like all the fafhionable world of the 
“time, had perufed without anwidea of impropriety.” 
Now, as it appears ‘to me, in all this matter our 
felf-complacency has been fomewhat precipitately dif- 
played; and, farther, that had we poffeffed a little 
more of that, real delicacy and modefty for which we 
are contending; not to fay, duty and refpeét, which, 
as children, we muft ever owe. to our progenitors, 
much of all this indifcriminate feandal had been fpared. 
For Mrs. Behn I have not one word to fay; for Mr. 
Chaucer and for Her Majeity of Navarre I have a 
good many words to fay. " What we fhould have dif 
tinguifhed between was this——broad and humorous 
mirth, upon the one part, as that of a Falftaff, or a 
Squire Weftern, and downright obfcenity, like Mrs. 
Behn’s, upon the other ; betwift warm and lafciviogs 
writing, and a healthy, merry, laughter-ftirring, how- 
. BB > 
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“more likely to do moral’ mifchief, and to convey 
“infection to love-fick damfels, than five hundred 
S ftories of Hans Carvel and Paulo Purgante, &c.” 
But very other mattefs, now-a-days, are found upon 
our fhelves. I do verily believe, it were but little 
exaggeration to fay, that a vafter amount of literature 
has difappeared, if not from our libraries, certainly 
from our firefides and our tea-tables, within the laft 
fifty years than in the preceding five hundred. I 
mean, of literature in its entirety and in its integrity. 
Independently of the matural and wnavoidable wear 
and tear of time, which, remorfeleflly, will antiquate 
antiquities, we. have now fuperinduced, upon this 
exterminating principle, the infatiable cravings of an 
aggreffive, an unreafoning, and. an uncompromifing 
civilifation, ‘Till yefterday, “ Eamiy editions ” were 
unknown; §¢Bohn’s extra’s” as unthought of. as 
uncalled for.. Will any man be fo hardy as to affert, 
that, fifty years hence, an uncaftrated Shakefpere 
will not be as profcribed a work as.is Chaucer, or as 
is the Queen of Navarre, at this day? In fact, on 
what fcore he is te be tolerated, whilft they are to be 
profcribed, I, for my part, am at a lofs to conceive; 
that is, if one meafure is to be ‘dealt to all. In the 
days of our grandfathers, “ Percy’s Reliques” might 
have been a volume, which, as frequently as another, 


was 2 
“ Oft by one 
Made vocal for the amufement of the aa i 
B3 
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T queftion if it often now is. And in order the better 
to underftand the tranfition which has come over the 
public mind, even fince that work was looked on ag 4 
ftandard firefide volume, we have only to take up fuch 
a collection, fay, as the “ Book of Scottith Songs,” 
but recently publifhed by Mr Blackie. The good 
work is clearly going on. Let the reader compare 
the laft four lines, of the laft fanza but one, of that 
rare old ditty, « The-Country Lafs,” as® given by 
that‘ gentleman, with the fame, as gt may be feen 
in the Tea-teble Mifcellany,” and my meaning 
will at once be caught. Mr. Blackie’s verfione rung 
thus :— ¢ 
“ But for that lad to me hall fi’, 
And I have grace to wed, oO, 


Til keep a braw that's worth them a’ ;" 
I mean my filken {nood, 0.” 


Now, what I would like to fee determined, once and 
for all, is this. How far is this character of corre@tion 
and of tampering to be pufhed? Is the public a party 
to it ; or are the editors fimply a@ing upon their own’ 
refponfibility ? Is a ftand’to be taken anywhere? and 
if fo, where? To wander no farther, I am certain, as 
of my own exiftence, that if the public remonftration 
be not. interpofed, ere twenty years fhall have elapfed, 
even Mr. Blackie’s harmlefs Fetle volume will have to 
be purged of its impurities. 

Ts there not fome terrible mifapprehenfion aboutall this 
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matter? “The laws,” fays Montaigne, “of confcience,” 
ged for which we will here read, convention) “which we 
£ to proceed from nature, (read propriety,) rife and 
* proceed of cuftom. ‘No man holding in fpecial regard, 
“and inward veneration, the opinions received about 
“him, can, without remorfe, leave them, or without 
“applaufe, apply ~himfelf unto them. .°3.. But 
“the chiefeft effe& of her (its) power is to feize upon 
“us, and %.to entangle us, that it fhall hardly lie in 
“us to free ourfelves from her (its) hold-faft, and come 
“into our wits again, to difcourfe and seafon of her (its) 
“ordinances, Verily, becaufe we fuck them with the 
milk of our birth. And forafmuch as the world’s 
“ vifage prefents itfelf in that eftate unto our firft view, 
“Cit feemeth we are" born with a Condition to follow 
“that courfe. And the common imaginations which 
“we find in ¢redit about us, and by our father’s feed 
“ infufed in our foul, feem to be the general and natural,. 
“Whereupon it followeth, that whatfoever is beyond 
“the compafs of cuftom, we deem to be likewife 
“beyond the compafs of reafon, (propriety, ) God 
«“‘ knows, how, forthe mott part, unreafonably.” «JT 
“tell thee, churlith prieft,” faid Laertes to the Sir 
John, “a miniftering angel fhall my fifter be, whilft 
“thou lief howling!” We are wrong; wrong in 
every way. Is it becomixg, forfooth, for us to fet our 
felves up for fine ladies, and for fine gentlemen, and to 
bid a Shakefpere, or 4 Queen of Navarre, to cleanfe 
BE : 
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their unfavoury breaths, ere they prefume to intrude 
themfelves upon our awful prefence ; to be aloof, for. 
that we are holier or purer than they? What righty: , 
might it not be afked, have we fo be more nice than” 
an Elizabeth, or our ears to tingle at what a Lady Jane 
Grey muft, every day of her life, have put up with, 
however little to her tafte? Is it not, at leaft, worth 
inquiring into, fufpeéting, interrogating ourfelves: —Can 
it have been poffible, in the nature of things; that fuch 
people were coarfe? They may have been relatively fo, 
or rather relativtly fo to what we are pleafed to call 
coarfe ; but it by no means follows that thereforg they 
were coarfe. Have not they a perfect right to retort 
upon us, that we are ninnies ; that we are too effeminate, 
that we live too much in towns, that we take not holi- 
days enough; that if we hunted more, and hawked 
more, as they did, we fhould not be fo nice, that we live 
too much on kickfhaws ; that our nerves are relaxed 
and want bracing up; that we are {queamifh, prudifh, 
affected? For my part, I frankly own, that it is a- 
charge which I am as unable as unwilling to lay to 
their door ; and to men Of a very other aflurance than « 
myfelf, will I leave it to caft the firft ftone. Nor will 
I readily believe, that out of the mouth of a lady, a 
queen, one of the moft religious women of her own 
time, one of the moft accorfiplifhed of any time, any- 
thing could have fallen, which, upon the grounds of 
any fuch ferupulofity, I have any right to cavil at, 
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‘kad if we may be difpofed to flatter ourfelves into the 
dhblicf, that we are the very pink of perfeétion, and that 
ever a word efcapes from our immaculate lips-which 
could difturb the chafteft ear, we have but to crofs the 
Atlantic to be difabufed of the haughtinefs of gur pre- 
tenfions. I fay, let us look to the Americans, who, as 
@ faft people, may, in fome fort, be faid to be the re- 
prefentatives of our pofferity, and we may become 
aroufed td’a fenfe of the delufion under which we are 
labouring. Nor, ,i8 there any principle in nature moré 
conftant than this; that if any ofe unmiftakable 
faculty, or infting,, of this, our humanity, (and I think, 
a propenfity to broad humour mmy fafely be challenged 
as one,) once comes to be too far driven in, ineffably it 
muft corrupt and poifon, and attenuate, or fearful and 
imminent will be the reaétion or revulfion, Your 
puritan is owg father to your cavalier. Unlefs my me- 





moty or my imagination is playing me a very unac- 
countable trick, I remember to have heard the Te Deum 
chanted in the Bofton churches, albeit to the mufi¢ 
which, in the old country, mine ears had dwelt upon, 
to fomewhat different words from thofe that, from time 
immemorial, have ftood in our Englith prayer books : 
an obfervation which will fafficiently illuftrate what I 
am aiming to convey. For, even as a vitiated and a 
difeafed ftomach will run to filth, and chalk, . and 
ordure, to the loathment of a healthy, a coarfe, a gene- 
rous dietary ; fo will a depraved tone and bias of the 
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mind, to the difparagement of a healthy and a vigor- 
ous ‘vitality, betake itfelf to the emafculate, the mawk- 
ifh, the perverted, the fodden, the enervate. And if 
we may posh, pooh the Americans—tell them that they 
have overdone the thing, that there is a medium in all 
things —as much might the laft generation have rejoined 
to this, the precedent to it; and fo back and back, till 
we‘ would find the gentleman in the dappled hide a 
rallying of the lady in the parchment. 

There are two ways of Jooking at everything. 
What, for the mbft part, is the higheft civilifation, fave 
the laft flicker of the expiring taper? What is.it but 
the decay and corruption of the nobler vitals of a 
tranfmitted fucceffion? Let us, 2 moment, go back to 
the times of Elizabeth; and if our ears would: be 
offended, would not our hands, our eyes, our palates 
alike? Would it not turn half the ftomachs in Bel- 
gravia to be compelled to fit down to their evening 
meal at the table of a Robert, Earl of Leicefter? 
Would it not break the heart of any belle of a feafon to 
be caught, but a glimpfe of, in the homefpun and the 
hodden of her twentieth great-grandmother? And- 
fo throughout. If the old lady, whom Sir Walter 
tells us of, blufhed, in her eightieth year, to look upon 
the page which, a laffie, fhe had read aloud at her 
mother’s tea-table ; would rot, I fhould like to know, 
the young ones whom he himéelf, a lad, met pitching 
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they, in their eightieth years, been caught in any fuch 
improper or indelicate pofition? Not a doubt of it, 
‘Phas we fee the one unreafoning, fenfelefs, and indif- 
-¢riminating refinement’ fweeping alike before it, the 
really objeGionable and the purely mawkifh and de- 
fenfible indelicacy. 
~ There are other confiderations in this matter, 
We are a. little too difpofed to conclude that an 
age of cofrfenefs mutt neceffarily have been a cor- 
mupt one. I think, quite as often, the reverfe will be 
- found to have been the cafe. It is a very great miftake 
to fuppofe fo; there is no inherent fympathy betwixt 
coarfenefs and corruption. Sir Walter does not tell us, 
that the old lady was ftruck with the dangerous ten- 
dencies of the writings in queftion; fhe had fimply told 
him, that they difeujted her. The merits of the inftance, 
in the abftract, turn quite as much upon the revolution 
which had intervened in the public fafhion, tafte, and 
manners, as in propriety or morals. She had neither 
known nor felt, as a girl, that fhe had been reading 
anything improper or indelicate, Now if what Shake 
pere tells us be true, thag— ; 
“ He that is robb’g, not wanting what is foleh, 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all rg 
fo is my affertion, that, where no indelicacy was fut 
pected of, none exifted. That is, in her cafe and in 
her times, which is all that the had to do with. Let 
us learn to be a little more charitable and a little lefs. 
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felf-fatisfied, remembering, moreover, this: “ that if 
“we would not, ourfelves, be judged, then neither 
“ muft we others judge.” And of this we may be furé; 
that the more intolerant and felfexacting we become, 
the mere wilt we be neceffitated to become. As we 
drive out attribute after attribute ; ignore and frown 
down precedent after precedent, combination of cha- 
raéter and humanity after combination of character 
and humanity, the narrower will the franding ground: 
of this, our wretched humanity become—a fort of de- 
mocratic illiberafity, the inevitable tendency of which 
again muft be, to bring us back to the iron apd the 
darken ages of bigotry fof blindnefs, and of fuperttition. 
God knows, at the beft and at the moft, our faculties 
are limited enough, as well in their {cope as their 
number, that we need not be going about in this 
miferable manner, any to exterminate, which, by any 
pofiibility, we can ftill hope to fee retained among us, 
awed within the bounds of a confcionable impropriety. 
Now, for my part, I cannot help being of opinion, 
that, however much may be due to ourfelves, fome- 
thing no lefs is due to our aneeftors. And inafmuch. 
as the queftion of propriety or of impropriety is mani- 
feftly but a relative one at the beft; the faireft way, 
clearly, to fettle the matter is, to compromife it. And 
this can only be done by continuing, on the one hand, 
as well by example as by precept, to inculcate all that 
chaftity and purity of conception which no one, now- 
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2 is -poffeffed fo much as of the inclination, po& 
fibly capacity, to violate ; and, on the other, by pre- 
“wing, in all their native fimplicity, unfigged and 
undraped, our Chaueers, our Shakefperes, and our: 
Queens of Navarre. Even though the facrifice might 
at firft caufe to us fome little pain, that facrifice is due 
to them ; nor, in the long-run, would our own nerves 
be one jot the worfe for a little occafional wholefome 
bracing, @ 


T have alread? ftated the confiderstions which firft 
induced me’ to wander from my original plan of fe- 
leétion. It once coming to ke broken in upon, it 
prefently occurred to me, that an occafional glimpfe of 
fuch works or pieces ‘as had never hitherto been tranf- 
lated ; or, if they had, of which the language had either 
hecome obfolete or the impreffions inacceffible, might 
not be altogether unwelcome. From fuch a charaéter 
“of work, and one which is by no means fo well known 
as it merits to be, I have given fomewhat copious 
extracts. And, indeed, it is an exceedingly curious 
<one, and one of the spoft r&leeming and fuggeftive 
‘which has come down to us from the middle ages. 
T allude to “ The book of the Knight of the Tower,’ 
“ which he made for the inftruétion of his daughters,”? 
There is an individuality running all through it which 
charaéterifes it from almoft every other which I can 
at this moment think of ; though, perhaps, I might 
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find it difficult to convey wherein precifely that pecu- 
liarity confifts. However, let any man, be he evel fo 
little, or ever fo much practifed as a tranflator, fit down 
to tackle him, and he will right quickly be alive to 
what I mean. I am fure I have been-at my very 
wits’ efid to difcover a phrafeology fufficiently elevated 
—lJ had almoft faid, virgin, to meet the requirements 
of the cafe. Such flang words as “ fparks,” ‘¢ twitted,” 
“rumpus,” &c., which, out of a fheer werrinefs and 
defperation, I have been compelled to have recourfe 
to, are utterly inadmifible. ‘Tit-bits,” in the ftory 
of “Her who eat the Eel,” fhould by rights be ren- 
dered, delicate morféls; though I really cannof help 
thinking, that that moit “ notable ” tale might quite: as 
fafely be entrufted to my poor funny telling, as to my 
lord’s more magnificent fimplicity. And if any man 
may be difpofed to quote againft me the*inconfiftency 
of cavilling at fuch words as “ twitted,” “‘tit-bits,” &c., 
when others of fo much more equivocal a value are to 
be pointed to in his book, I muft be allowed to remind 
him, that he is confounding wo things together—one, 
the propriety or the impropriety of introducing into 
ordinary converfation a vocabulary which the fince 
advances of refinement have rooted from our politer 
dictionaries ; and the other, the undeviating propenfity 
of a dignified delivery even upon the moft ordinary oc- 
cafions: And if our Knight, or Sir Geffry de Lugry is 
to be pronounced to have been coarfe, then muft the 
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fineft gentleman who ever fat upon the throne of Tifrael, 


thé divineft of poets, “the fweet pfalmift of Ifrael,” alike 


be pronounced to have been coarfe. We have but to 
recall the language in which he thought proper to falute 
a lovely and a magnificent woman — one who, fix 
months later, was deftined to become his own *wife-— 
and mayhap our indignation will be fomewhat qualified 
on the fcore of our Knight’s. And I am willing to 
leave it togthe honour of the gentlemen philologifts to 
tell. me whether, were certain other paflages which 
I could point to 4n the lives of this and of other Scrip- 
ture worthies, equally faithfully rendered, they would not 
be fofhd to have been equally plainly fpoken. Coarfer 
language, even independently of its ' generation, has 
been known to fall from the lips of Edmund Burke, 
than any which can be laid to the charge, either of the 


Knight or of his authorities. And if I am far too much 


of a Chriftiaf to prefume to throw the firft ftone, or 
the laft ftone at Edmund Burke, fo am I far too much 
of a-gentleman to feel either able or difpofed to take 
his part. What I would mean by all this is fimply 
this, that with. fuch precedewts, combinations, poffi- 


“bilities of individual ages and of individual characters 


before us, (to fay nothing of the Japanefe,) methinks it 
were more becoming to be a little lefs fel-fatisfied on the 
feore of our own righteoufhefs, and a little lefs {ceptical 
of that of our progenitors. Before we -are fo very 
ready to cover their nakednefs, let us be perfe@ly fatif- 
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fied that they were naked. Let us have a heed left, 
in the laudable endeavour to fcreen their nakednefs, 
we do not unwarily difcover fome little of our own. 
« There is nothing,” fays Montaigne, (as he would - 
trample on and fpurn upon -the pride and arrogance 
of mai,) more common than to meet with paflages 
“« of fuch temerity. ‘There is not any of us that will 
& be fo much offended to fee himfelf compared to God, 
“as he will deem himfelf wronged to be deprefled 
to the rank of the inferior creatures, So much 
« more jealouseare we of our owrf intereft than of 
« that of our Creator.” Even fo is it with ourfelves ; 
fo much more jealous are we of our own preténfions 
than of our foreparents’ honour. 

- But to return to our Knight. yThis old man feems 
to have been, fo far as one can judge of him, the very 
beau idéal of a patriarchal Chriftian gentleman and 
knight ; that unapproachable fomething which Richard- 
fon, later, was for ever dreaming after, but which a man 
of his creeping, hothoufe education, tone, and rank of 
life could hardly be prefumed to be eapable of arifing to 
the fulleft and fublimeff conception of. Clariffa Har- 
lowe, herfelf, did not poffefs a purer or more feminine 
mind. Yet that his book, throughout, fmacks of the 
iron age of chivalry, could not but be. Had thit fine 
and noble old man been but content to follow the dic- 
tates of his own clear, ftrong, vigorous underftanding, 
inftead of allowing his “two clerks and his two friars ” 
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el 
tosfuuf his book full of all forts of far-fetched, thread- 
hate*moralities, gathered from his Gefta, his Apochry- 
“pbs his Legend of the Saints, he had not then cut the 
cridiculous figure in the. eyes of pofterity, which he 

‘ : -tmoft unhappily and afluredly does» For anything, 
“at times, more’ provoking than the credulity and*fim- 
plicity of the old gentleman, it. is hardly poffible to 
conceive. 

One or two paffages of a more than ufual naiveté, I 
x have thought it worth while to preferve.. They will, 

* T truft, at leaft infome degree, tend tq diminifh the 
" ilinaturednefS, or rather narrowmindednefs, with which 
we are Afpofed to meafure the latitude of Elizabethan 
manners, and confequently, in. fome way, account for : 
the fame. For though the times of the Knight of the 
Tower were actually as near, in point of diftance, to 
thofe of Elizabeth as are our own; infomuch as re- 
“pards the afpeét’ of the then world, they were infinitely 
neater. ,An the fourteenth century, a_ patriarchal 
world; in all its fternnefs and fimplicity, was covering, 
half the face of Chriftendom: nay, an almoft Adamite 
one mutt have been prevailing upen Celtic, and poffibly. 
much of Saxon’ Europe. Surely, to. this day; were it 
not a moft matchile(s piece of impudence for a Sandie 
to be touchy upon the {core of nether integuments; yet 
do we not find the half-clad rabble, in the route of , 

“Robert Bruce, turning up their nofes at the quarter. 
and the nil clad Welch ? 

c 
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6 Schyr Mawnice alfua the Barca 
Fra the gret bataill held hys way, 
With a gret rout off Walis men. 
Quharevir thai yeid men mycht them ken, 
For thai well ner all nakyt war 5 i, 
Or lynnyn clathys had but mar.” 


Fynefs Morgan affures us, that in his time, (that of 
Elizabeth,) clothing was almoft unknown in many 
parts of Ireland; and that the nobles, in the more out- 
of-the-way quarters, fat down themfelver, with their 
families and retainers, to their repafts, as naked as in 
the day they vrere born. In thishe is at leaft im- 
pliedly fupported by that witty fellow, Sir John Har- 
rington. Speaking, of his reception with the great 
O’Neal, he obferves: “ His guard, for the moft part, 
“were beardlefs boys, without fhirts; who, in the 
“ froft, wade as familiarly through rivers as water 
“ fpaniels.” And this was the greateft man in Tre- 
land, and at whofe court the fineft Englifh gentlemen 
and ladies muft often. have been entertained. Nor 
were thefe the nations ‘a very far off,” in Afric or.in 
Ind; but they were thofe which were “even very 
“nigh,” and at hand? To turn to the more courtly 
races. Do we not find an aged father, fo late as the 
time of Francis [., prefent, and adminiftering to his 
child in the pangs of her delivery? Than which, 
. anything more naturaJ, folemn, touching, or affeCting, 
I cannot fo much as imagine. Were not young wo- 
men and ladies (as it is in the Catholic Church to this 
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day,) leeches, minifters, and miniftering angels to the 
fick and wounded of the other fex? Did not the 
pages, or the ladies in waiting, frequently fleep in the ° 
rooms with their mafterg or their miftreffes, in the little 
bed, which almoft invariably was to be found at the 
foot of the great one? In times of fo much ftern- 
nefs, fimplicity, and, to a far greater extent than we 
are difpofed to give them credit for, innocence, it were 
no more pofftble, in our fenfe of the word, to be nite, 
than it would to-day, upon.a raft, in a fiege, or in an 
Indian mutiny. Let no man fancy, I Want to ram it 
down his, throat, that there was no coarfene(s in. thofe 
ages. Very far from it, What I mean to fay is 
fimply this: that there was no confcious or deliberate 
coarfenefs. If they were naked, they knew it not, ° 
No more did our firft parents in the days of their in- 
nocence, or till the devil had gotten into them, and by 
depraving and corrupting their imaginations, prepared 
the Way fr the entrance of conviGions and impres- 
fions, which neither God nor nature had originally 
implanted in their breafts. The moral may be worth 
attending to ;. it may not, poffibly, be altogether without 
its parallel. Let any man. but turn to “ Nicholl’s 
Progrefles,” and there obferve the wonderful natural- 
nefs and felicity of the jet which the « favage man” 
-was fafhioned to play, to grace the prefence of..a 


® See note A, at end. 
cz 
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“virgin queen,” and I think it will. be allowed, that - 
fach an exhibition never could fo much as’ have been 
conceived, not to fay tolerated, had the fufpicion of there 
being anything indelicate about it, even for a moment, 
crofled the mind of the noble entertainer. No; in 
proportion as fociety becomes more and more refined, 
that is, £/ and left primitive, one by one the manners 
_ of a patriarchal world become unfafbionable, (for all 
fuch innovations begin with the upper claifes), thence 
vulgar, and at length feandalous : in which, their fallen 
eftate, they néveffarily pafs into the’ hands of the really 
low and vicious, who fail not to turn them to their own 
account. And fo at laft, in another age, they arrive, in 
thefe degraded conditions, to be pointed to as an evi- 
dence of what they muft have been in a former one ; 
which, to my mind, is exceedingly unhandfome and 
exceedingly unequal. Every generation’ muft be 
viewed as a whole, with all its compenfating, its re- 
deeming, and counteracting features. 

This book was one of thofe which Caxton tranflayed 
as well as printed; fufficient, in itfelf, to fhow'the 
eftimation in which it was held in the middle’ ages. 
And, indeed, I think it will generally be found, that 
the charaéter of works which feem to have formed 
the delight and folace of our anceftors, will convey a 
high idea, as well of the moral afpirations as the literary . 
cravings of the fame. However differentgel cannot, 
for one moment, concede the current literature of thofe 
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times to be in any way inferior, either as literature, or 
in point of virtue, or intelligence; or, very poffibly, 
respectability, to that of our own, or, at any rate, any 
intervening time. Of Standard literature I {peak not ; 
nor, indeed, am I competent ; nor would the compari- 
fon be a fair one, for a thoufand confiderations, inde- . 
pendently of that of mere intrinfic merit.’ Antiquary:I 
am none, and but a fimatterer, at beft, in thefe matters. 
Yet the litt which I have read has abundantly satisfied 
me, that we have been much too hard, in every way, 
upon the feudal ages 5 that there was neore virtue, both 
in high and low, more fafety, more refpectability, more 
contentment, more intelligence, more knowledge, more 
merriment, more liberty, than is at all popularly ima-, 
gined. We may be difpofed to. think our own times 
very nice times, very fafe, very moral, very enlightened, 
and-all the reft of it. But let us juft wait a bit, as 
Paddy--would fay, till we can hear what pofterity may 
have to.fay about us, and, poflibly, we may be induced 
to invifage all:thefe matters a little more humbly, a little 
more coolly, and a little more charitably.’ 
a 
‘ mags 
One of the moft curious andinvaluable morfels of 
‘medieval literature which time has fpared to come 
down to us, is, unqueftionably, “Le voeu du heron,” 
(The vow of the heron); of which I have given a 
tranflation. What it undertakes to recount is this: 
the origin of that terrible defcent upon F range on the 
63 
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part of ies third Edward, shake eventually refilted i in 
the field of Poitiers and the capture of the French 
king. But the rude old bard fo vividly tells his own 
tale, that the reader would but little thank me for at- 
tempting to anticipate the fame. From the perufal of 
fome half-dozen pages the reader will, I durft venture 
to predict, arlfe with a more perfe& piGture before his 
eyes of the old baronial court, in all its picturefquenefs 
and in all its abandon, than he would hav2 done from 
that of almoft as many chapters of defcriptive narra- 
tion. Had the thought been &ppermoft with me but 
fimply to pleafe, to make the’ moft of the age, or piece, 
affluredly I could not, have done better, or otherwife, . 
than to follow the very elegant tranflation of M. de 
St. Palaye, But defirous, farther, to deal fincerely 
with’ the reader, and, at whatever facrifice, to repra- 
duce the poem, fo far as was practicable, as I found it, 
T have, throughout, reverted to the original, The 
frequent and irreverent imprecations, (poffibly as mean- 
inglefs and traditional in their mouths, %s are, to this 
day, the fame in thofe of the vulgar,) cannot now put 
shock and difpleafe. et, to fupprefs them, how much 
had it hot taken frofi the charaéter and keeping of the 
fcene? In addition to this, I cannot but think, that 
one or two ftrokes of an artlefS and more than redeem- 
ing naiveté have unhappily been overlooked by that 
gentleman. f 

That there has been mifapprehenfion fomewhere, 
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wither on the part of the poet, or of M. de St. Palaye, 
or of both, touching one or two of the principal cha- 
raéters, I think, is evident. ‘The thoughts of Ed- 
“ward,” we are told inthe firft few lines, “were the 
« thoughts of love ;” an allufion, as M. de St. Palaye 
would have it, to the romantic attachment of the 
monarch for the lovely heroine of the ‘* Garter.” 
Surely this cannot bg. Is it to be conceived, once 
allowing thé*Earl of Salifbury to have been a married 
man, that one of the nobleft ladies in the court, the 
daughter of the great Barl of Derby; himfelf a prince 
of the blood ; “ever could have allgwed fuch a declara- 
tion, in fuch an audience, to haye efeaped from her 
lips, as that which is attributed to her? The thing is 
incredible. Even fuppofing the paffion of the monarch 
thus early to have been betrayed, that will not help the 
mattef, as this lady never did become the wife of the 
earl, But as ‘to where, or how, the mifapprehenfion 
arofe,‘it is hardly now worth ftopping to inquire, efpe- 
cially as the bem throughout is one tiffue of anachror 
nifms and inconfiftencies. I fhould not have troubled - 
the reader with this: a ipale I not been, jealous 
to remove any unneceflary impf€ffions, to the difad- 
vantage of an age which, goodnefs knows, has enough 
to anfwer for, without thus ‘heedlefly furcharging-it. 
The lady diftinétly fays and means, that fhe will nat 
confer her hand on any other than, till fhe can have feen 
her lover return in fafety, his vow accamplifhed. 
c4 
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The poem itfelf, as poetry, has but little to recom- 
mend it; but as a fketch of feudal manners it is in- 


- valuable. To poetry it may be {aid to ftand in about 


the fame relation that ftenography does to copperplate ; 
or “cipher” to the “ pomp of.phrafe, the period of a 
“mile.” In a word, it is Blind Harry all over; than 
which, with all due deference to Sir Walter be it faid, 
it is hardly poffible to conceive any one thing more 
lamentable. Taking it as a bafis, it has‘veen my en- 


deavour to fummon up before the reader this fovereign 


feaft in ail its pidturefquenefs, Tts favagenchy, i its enthu- 
fiafm, .its animation; in fa&, in the language of po- 
lifhed and of courtly-ladies and gentlemen of our own 
time, to fhow them the images of fheir rude and un- 
lettered, yet natively eloquent, fiery, and turbulent pro~ 


‘genitors. However homely, primitive, to our ears 


uncouth, the language would. have been, we ntay de- 
pend upon it the fcene was a ftirring one and an ani- 
mated one, one worth going many a long mile to have 
witnefled. That animation, the animation of ':fuch 
breafts, I have fought to recover and to reprefent in 
the language which, fiad that of to-day been then in 
vogue, thefe men and thefe women had employed. 
Here we have before us, to the life, the haughty and 
vindictive king, the reftlefs and the gallant noble ; the 
mercenary, the worfe than fcoundrel adventurer; the 
women, as are but too many of them to this day, with 
their minds of children, though, heaven be praifed, as 
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— 

~they no longer are, with their dugs of tigers; the pages, 

*harpers, damfels, with all the precious riot and diforder 
of a feudal royal entertainment. 

Now, if a moment ago I may have referred fome- 
what contemptuoufly to one of the Abbotsford igols, fo 
far was I from offering to bring into any difcredit the 
perfuafion of the great romancer, that, on the contrary, 
I was meditating a compliment to his unparalleled 
imaginativ® and concoétive powers. I am fure, by 
what conceivable “Procels he can have taken in, as he 
did, on the one hand his “ Blind ‘Harfys,” his “Fho- 
mases of Ercildoune,” his © Bruces,” and fuch like 
trafh, and turned them out, on the other, ‘¢Wa- 
verleys” and “ Tales of a Grandfather,” for the life of 
me, I cannot imagine. . What fort of a patent, meta- 
morphizing apparatus the man muft have been pof- 
feffed of, it ig beyond the compafs of my poor appre- 
henfion to divine. “Why, the Yankee brag.t0 take in 
a porker at one end and to turn him out a ‘toothbrufh 
and faufage at the other, is a fool to it. Nor do I 
concejve that there is any fuger touchftone of an ima-* 
ginative and a working mind, than an honeft and an 
unaffected love of old literature. Yet, when Sit Walter 
will talk, fo big, of the “ fplendid pages of Froiffart,”” I 
confefs that I, for one, cannot’ go thus far with him. 
The admiration of Sir Philip Sydney for the fine old 
ballad of “ Chevy Chace,” is much more judicioufly 
‘qualified. “YI never heard,” fays he, “the old fong 
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“of Percie and Douglas, that I found not. my heart 
“moved more than with a trumpet ; and yet it is fung 
“ but by fome blinde crowder, with no rougher voice than 
“rude ftyle; which beeing fo évill apparelled in the 
“duft_and cobweb of that uncivile age, what would it 
“ work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindare?”” 
As much afk I; and the moft gorgeous literature ever 
will and muft be, literature conceived or written ina 
ruder age, and polffhed and worked up in*a more re- 
fined. ‘The Anacreon of Cowley,” fays Dr. John- 
fon, “like the* Homer of Pope, haa admitted the 
“decoration of fome. modern graces, by which: he is 
“undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and 
“ perhaps, if they would honeftly declare their own per- 
“ ceptions, to far the greater part of thofe whom courtefy 
‘and ignorance are content to ftyle, the learned.” And 
it is only in proportion as a man may have in himfelf, 
by nature, this Pindaric faculty, that he will be capa- 
citated to the enjoyment of antiquity. If by nature it 
is denied to him, then muft he wait till the /imulant of 
colouring has been fuperinduced,*ere, in his admiration, 
he is to be credited. ‘For fimply to take in but what 
we fee before us, and no more, I cannot wonder at 
any man mifliking thefe old worthies, for they are 
poor, and Jame, and bald. But, again, if they are all 
this, fo are they, in revenge, a certain fomething which 
thig more refined age never has attained to, and pof-~ 
fibly never may. There is a fimplicity, an artleffnefs, 
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a lucidity, about the old writers, which, even fuppofing 
it to be now capable} theoretically, of recovery, would 
probably be found too trifling to meet the exigencies of 
the prefent more artificial tone of our language and 
manners. The long and the fhort of it is, that al- 
though I proteft that no man is, or can be, a more 
fincere admirer of our Chaucers and our Froiffarts 
than myfelf; at the fame time I muft be honeft enough 
to confefs, #hat I cannot rank them with their reputa- 
tion. ‘“ Ornate” they may be—a great word in 
thofe times, but*ornate enough for sthefe more or- 
nate ones moft certainly they are not. Dryden well 
knew this : fo did Pope. How gould it be otherwife ! 
Language, as the fciences, as the arts, as everything 
elfe,,was but in its infangy. Natural eloquence there 
was ; but ftudied or written there was not. Nor was 
language then dwelt on, as an accomplifhment, as it 
now is. But'all this is fo evident and allowed, that it 
were but idle to infift on it. - 

Before I take my leave of Froiffart, (for, I believe, 
it is he who is uppermoft,) F may as well ftate, that 
neither do the tranflations of Lord Berners nor of 
Colonel Johnes appear to me to be particularly fell. 
citous, That of the former is woefully obfolete. That 
of Colonel Johnes is 2 much better one, in very many 
refpects, Indeed, they are each good tranflations, in 
the fense of faithful ones. But, furely, fomething 
mere is called for, in fuch a cafe, than a merely literal 
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rendering. And, indeed, as a general rule, there is no 
more delicate tafk, than precifely to determine in what 
manner a work, caft in a comparatively rude age, is 
to be reproduced in a more refined. No two, almoft 
ever, demand to be treated alike, fo much depends on 
the condition in which they have come down to us, 
the age in which they appeared, the original capacity 
that ditated them. Ifwe clearly fee, as in the cafe of 
Froiffart, that every element to magnificelit writing ; 
gravity, pathos, fublimity, purity, elevation, is there, 
and that nothing is wanting but grammar and language, 
(items, hardly then in éxiftence,) is it not heartlefs, is 
it not an unbecoming,liberty, to introducé fuch'a man, 
upon fuch a ftage, in all his native penury? I fay, 
we are clearly warranted in givitig to him, fo far as our 
poor abilities will enable us, all that polifh and finifh 
which he, unqueftionably, fo much better would have 
done, had but the implements to work with, or the 
materials t8 work upon, been, in his time, at his difpofal. 
This may not be the higheft of literary morality; but 
it is quite as high as can reafonably be expected from 
a man who profefles Kimfelf to be a difciple of rough 
old Montaigne and of our own John Dryden. But 
let the morality of the matter be what it may, as, after 
all, the end of book-making is to pleafe and to be read, 
if fome fuch artifice ‘is not had recourfe to, nobody will 
read thefe old authors; or, if they are read, it will 
only be, in nine cafes out of ten, of poor, filly fuper- 
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ftitious fools, who know no better.. And let them 
ever fo much perfuade themfelves that they enjoy them, 
to fuppofe that they really do, would be paying them 
’ infinitely too much honour. 

The mention of Montaigne reminds me that I have 
a word or two to fay touching that old worthy ; if not 
the greateft, certainly the moft unpretending and 
rational of philofophers. Coming, accidentally, the 
other day$ to fall upon the late William Hazlitt’s re- 
vifed edition of Mr. Cotton’s tranflation, and, about 
the fame time, upon that of M. Florie, I was fo much 
ftruck with the inferiority of the former, that I thought 
it would not be altogether an unbecoming gxercife of 
this, our literary humanity, to “call, if poffible, the at- 
tention of the public‘to the very great flight which has 
been offered to the memory of M. Florio, as well as 
injuftice to that of Montaigne. In fact, what can 
have induced Mr. Hazlitt, if a new edition was called 
for, to, adopt as its bafis that of Mr. Cotton, I am at 
a lofs to divine, and can only account for it by fup- 
“pofing that he never gave himfelf the trouble to look 
into the other. Nor would have. the confidence to 
advance my opinion againft that of Mr. Hazlitt, had 
not that gentleman, unconfcioufly, been at the trouble, 
with his own fhowing, to demonftrate, that that tranf- 
lation was very far from being all which it pretended 
to be, or might be. For, I am fure, if any man will 
but be at the pains to perufe that moft noble and cha- 
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raéteristic paflage in the travels, where Montaigne 
falls to moralife of Rome fepulchral ; ot the ‘death-bed 
of Etienne de la Boetie, (both tranflated by Mr. Haz- 
litt himfelf, and each coming ujf to my ideas of a per- 
fe& tranflation,) and then to turn back to the eflays, 
he will be compelled to furmife, that, fuppofing there 
to have heen but one tranflator, then muft there have 
been two Montaignes. In truth, Mr. Cotton’s is a 
miferable tranflation ; or, to fpeak more Sccurately, 
Mr. Cotton was a miferable tranflator; for the trans~ 
lation, itfelf, is aefair one enough. And that it is a 
fair one enough, Mr. Cotton may thank the labours 
of his predeceflor. Had he not had his foundation to 
build upon, he had been nowhere with his tranflation, 
That of M. Florio is far from perfect; but a very 
flight revifion might have made it fo. So far as ree 
gards the recovery and the transfufion of the fpirit, it 
is unapproachable. In the beft paflages, (and it is 
there where the mafter hand will ever fhow itfelf), he 
is not to be furpaffed, whilft the feebler and more 
obfcure could eafily have been touched up and re- 
medied. Indeed, -it is ‘nardly poffible to fpeak too 
highly of this gentleman’s labours ; and it were about 
as unreafonable to compare Mr. Cotton with M. 
Florio, as the Langhornes, (men, a good deal of Mr. 
Cotton’s calibre,) with Jacques Amyot, whofe tranfla- 
tion of the “ philofophy ” of Plutarch is a very miracle 
of transfufion. And this, though I may not fo much as 
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know one word of Greek, I hall not ftick to allege. 
For, albeit, I may not éxow Greek, I will venture, (bor 
rowing a little of Mr. Cotton’s felf&complacency,) to 
fay, that I know Plutaxch as well as any man alive. I 
believe we are all agreed, that there never was a more 
difficult author to tranflate than Montaigne ; Say, in 
great part, to underftand. Anything more nervous, 
terfe, compreffed, vigorous, than his di@ion, it were 
hardly poffeble to conceive ; yet withal, more enigmatic 
or obfcure. Its very ftrength is its weaknefs. For this, 
doubtlefs, not alittle, the poverty of the age was 
anfwerable, “Though, indeed, if Dryden is to be fup- 
ported’in one, as it appears to me, of the moft un- 
accountable, I had almoft faid nonfenfical paffages 
which I ever remember tov have read; inftead of his 
’ ftrength being his weaknefs, his weaknefs would be- 
come his ftrength. I am neither behind Dryden, nor 
any other man, in my admiration of a nervous, a 
pithy and fententious ftyle ; yet am not I going to defend 
it at the expenfe of common reafon or of common fenfe. 

“ He,” (Virgil,) fays Dryden, “ had the advantage 
“of a language wherein mucls may be comprehended 
“in a little fpace. We, and all the modern tongues, 
“have more articles and pronouns, befides figns of 
“tenfes and cafes, and other barbarities, on which our 
“ fpeech is built by the faults of our forefathers. The 
“Romans founded theirs upon the Greeks, and the 
“ Greeks, we know, were labouring many hundred 
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“years upon their language, before they brought it to 
“ perfection, They rejected all thofe figns, and cut 
“off as many articles as they could {pare ; compre- 
“hending in one word what we are conftrained to 
“© exprefs in two; which is one reafon why we cannot 
“writ& fo concifely as they have done. The word 
“ pater, for example, fignifies not only a father, but 
S your father, my father, his or her father, all included in 
“a word. € 

“This inconvenience is common to all modern 
“tongues; and, this alone conftrafas ys to employ 
“‘ more words than the ancients needed. * But, having 
“before obferved, that Virgil endeavours to be” fhort, 
“ and at the fame time elegant, I purfue the excellence 
“and forfake the brevity.” Nor is Gray one jot be- 
hind him, either in inconfiftency or in inconfideration, 
“T think,” writes he to Weft, “you have tranflated 
“ Tacitus very juftly, that is, freely ; ard accommo- 
‘dated his thoughts to the turn and genius of our lan- 7 
“ guage; which, though I commend your judgment, 
“is no commendation of the Englifh tongue, which is 
“too diffufe, and daily grows more and more ener- 
“vate. One fhall never be more fenfible of this than 
“in turning an author like Tacitus. I have been 
“ trying it in fome parts of Theucidydes (who has a 
little refemblance of him in his concifenefs), and en- 
“ deavoured to do it clofely, but found it produce mere 
“nonfenfe.” Into fuch miferable abfurdities, ftraits, 
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dilemmas, as thefe, are even the cleareft heads betrayed 
of this blind, this bigoted, this befotted admiration of 
antiquity! Why could not the man, boldly and at 
once, admit of them, as ‘I do of Montaigne, that they 
_ wrote crabbedly, or nonfenfe ? for, to write nonfenfe, is not 
necoffarily either to think it, exprefs it, or convey it. 

Whether Mr. Cotton or M. Florio were the fitter 
man to grapple with, or tackle fuch a fpirit, or which 
were majter Of the finer hand, I am not afraid to leave 
it to any man of fair, ordinary parts, from the com- 
parifon of the two following renderings, % fay. 


M? FLORIO. MR. COTTON. 
Avcustus feemed very glad Avévusrus was glad that he 
to have found an advocate of had met with an advocate of his 
his humour,and having thankéd — own humour, wherefore having 
his wife, and countermanded thanked his wife, and in the 
his friends, whom he had fum- morning countermanded_ the 
moned to the coynfell, com- friends he had fummoned to 
manded Cinna to be brought counfel, he commanded Cinna 
before him alone. Then fend- all alone to be brought to him ; 
ing all men out of his chamber, — who, being come, and a chair 
anda chaire (being) prepared by his appointment fet him, 
for Cinna to fit in, he thus be- and having commanded every 
fpake him: “Firft, Cinna, I one @fe out of the room, he 
require to have gentleaudience, {poke to him after this manner : 
and ‘that thou wilt not interrupt “In the firft place, Cinna, I 
my fpeech, which ended, I will demand of thee patient audi- 
give thee time and leifure to ence; do not interrupt me in 
anfwer me. Thou knoweft,Q what I am about to fay, and I 
. Cinna, that when I had taken will afterwards give thee full 
thee prifoner in mine enemies time and leifure to anfwer. 
campe, who waft not only be- Thou knoweft, Cinna, that 
come, but borne my foe; I having taken thee prifoner in 
D . 
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faved thee, then put thee in quiet 
polleffion of thy goods, and at 
laft, have fo enriched thee, and 
placed thee in fo high a degree, 
that even the conquerours are 
become envious over the con- 
quergd. The prieft’s office, 
which thou beggedit at my 
hands, I freely beftowed on 
thee, having firft refufed the 
fame to others, whofe fathers 
and friends had in many battels 
thed their bloud for me. After 
all which benefits, and that I 
had in dutie tid thee fo fat 
anto me, thou haft notwith- 
ftanding undertaken to kill 
me.” To whom Cinna “eplied, 
crying alowd, ‘That he had 
never fo much as conceived fo 
wicked a thought, much leffe 
entertained the fame.” “O 
Cinna, this is not according to 
thy promife,” anfwered then 
Auguftus, “ which was, that 
thou would’ft not interrupt me. 
What I fay, is true, thou haft 
undertaken to murther me, in 
fuch a place, on fuch a day, in 
fuch a company, and in fuch 
manner.” And feeing him 
amazed at heart, and by his 
evidence ftrucken dumbe; 
moved thereunto, not by the 
condition 6f his promife, but 
by the guilt of his felfe-aceufing 
confcience; ‘why wouldeft 
thou do it,” replied he; “ is it 
becaufe thou wouldeft be em- 


the enemy's camp, and though 
then wert thyfelf mine enemy, 
and born fo, I gave thee thy 
life, reftored thee thy eftate, 
and by degrees put thee in fo 
good a pofition that the vic- 
torious envied the conquered. 
The facerdotal ‘office, which 
thou madeft fuit to me for, I 
conferred upon thee, after hav- 
ing denied it to others, whofe 
fathers have éver borne arms 
in my fervice. Having done 
all this for thee, thou haft 
undertakensto kill me.” At 
which Cinna crying out that 
he was far from entéitaining fo 
wicked a thought: “Thou 
doft not keep thy promife, 
Cinna,” continued Auguftus, 
“ that thou would’ft not inter- 
rupt me. Yes, thou haft un- 
dertaken to murder me in fuch 
a place, fuch’a day, in fuch and 
fuch company, and in fuch a 
manner.” At which words fee- 
ing Cinna aftonithed and filent, 
not upon the account of his 
promife fo to be, but interdict 
with the confcience of his crime: 
“ Why,” proceeded Auguftus, 
“ to what end would’ft thou do 
it? Is it to be emperor? Be- 
lieve me, the: republic is in a 
very bad condition, if I-am the 
only man betwixt thee and the 
empire. Thou art not able to 
defend fo much as thy own 
houfe, and but the other day 
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perour? Truely the common- 
wealth is but in hard condition, 


if none but myfelfe hinder thee” 


from the empire. Thou canft 
not fo much as defend thme 
owne houfe, and didit but lately 
lof a procefle, only by the fa- 
yor of a feely libertine. What? 
haft thou no meane or power 
in any other matter, but to at- 
tempt Cexfar’s life? I quit it, 
if there be no%man but myfelf 
to impeache thy hopes. Sup- 
pofe thou that Paulys, that 
Fabius, that the Caffenians or 
the Servillianes will ever permit 
thee? arf fo great a troupe of 
noble-men, noble, not only by 
name, but fuch as by their 
virtues honour their nobilftic, 
will ever fuffer it?” After 
many other fuch like dif 
courfes, (for he talked with him 
more than two hours) he faid 
to him, “ Away, O Cinna, that 
life which once I gave thee, as 
to an enemie, I now give thee 
againe, as a traitour and a pa- 
tricide. Let a true friendthip, 
from this day forward, begin 
betweene us; let us ftrive to- 
gether, which of us two, with 
a better faith, thall out-goe the 
other, and whether I have 
given thy life, or thou haft re- 
ceived the fame with great 
(greater) confidence; and fo 
left him. (Eflay xxiii. Book 1.) 


waft baffled in a fuit by the 
oppofed intereft of a manu- 


“mitted flave. What, haft thou 


neither means nor power in any 
other thing, than only to at- 
tempt againft Cefar? I will 
refign the empire, if therg is no 
other but I to cbftruét thy 
hopes: but canft thou believe 
that Paulus, that Fabius, that 
the Caffii and the Servilii, and 
fo many noble Romans, not 
only fo in title, but who by 
their virtue honour their no- 
bility, would endure thee?” 
After this, and a great deal 
more that he faid to hi 

(for te was more than two 
hours fpeaking), “Go, Cinna, 
go thy way,” faid he; * I again 
give thee that life as a traitor 
and a parricide which I once 
before gave thee as an enemy. 
Let friendfhip from this time 
forward begin betwixt us, and 
let us try to make it appear 
whether I have given, or thou 
haft received, thy life with the 
bettar faith ;** and fo departed 
from him. (Eflay xxiit. Book 1.) 
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The verfion of M. Florio, as the reader will per- 
ceive, is moft wretchedly printed, as, indeed, are 


almoft all our old books. 


Whether Mr. Cotton is 


altogether right ‘in rendering ‘ia ‘chofe publique, in the 
mouth of an emperor, republic, I leave it to thofe who 
are more competent fcholars than myfelf to fay. 


M. FLORIO. 

‘Tuese fentences of the Holy 
Ghoft doe fo lively and mani- 
feftly exprefle what I would 
maintaine, as I fhould neede no 
other proofe agginft fuch as, 
with all fubmiffion and obey{- 
ance, would yeeld to his autho- 
rity. But thefe will need be 
whipt to their owne coft, and 
cannot abide their reafon to be 
combated, but by itielfe. Let 
us now but confider man, 
alone, without other help, 
armed but with his owne 
weapons, and unprovided of 
the grace and knowledge of 
God, which is all his honour, 
all his ftrength, and all the 
ground of his being. Let us 
fee what holdfaft, or freefaold 
he hath in this gorgeous and 
goodly equipage. Let him, 
with the utmoft power of his_ 
difcourfe, make me underftand, 
upon what foundation he hath 
built thofe great advantages 
and ods, he fuppofeth to have 
over other creatures, Who 
hath perfwaded him, that this 


MR. COTTON. 

Tuess fentences of the Holy: 
Spirit do fo cleerly and vividly 
exprefs that which I would 
maintain, that I fhould need no 
other Proof againft men who 
would with all humility and 
obedience fubmit to kis autho- 


‘rity ; but thefe will bewhipped 


at their own expenfe, and will 
not, fuffer a man to oppofe their 
reafon but by itfelf. 

Let us then, for once, confider 
aman alone, without foreign 
affiftance, armed only with his 
own proper arms, and unfur- 
nifhed of the divine grace and 
wifdom, which isall his honour, 
ftrength, and the foundation of 
his being. Let us fee how he 
ftands in this fine equipage. 
Let him make me underftand, 
by the force of his reafon, 
upon what foundation he hath 
built thofe great advantages he 
thinks he has over other crea- 
tures. Who has made him 
believe that this admirable mo- 
tion of the celeftial arch, the 
eternal light of thofe luminaries 
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admirable moving of heaven’s 
vaults; that the eternal light 
of thefe lampes, fo fiercely 
rowling over his head ; that the 
horror-moving and contintal 
motion of this infinite vafte 
ocean, were eftablithed, and 
continue, fo many ages, for his 
commoditie and fervice! Is it 
poffible to imagine anything so 
ridiculous, as this miferable and 
wreched creature, which is not 
fo much as matter of himfelfe, 
expofed and subjeét tc¥oifences 
of all things, and yet dareth 
call hingfelfe mafter and em- 
perour of this univerfe? In 
whofe power it is not to know 
the leait part of it, much lefle 
to command the fame. ‘And 
the privilege which he fo fondly 
challengeth, to be the onely 
abfolste create im this huge 
world’s frame, perfectly able 
to know the abfolute beautie, 
and. feverall parts thereof, and 
that he is only of power 
to yceld the great Architect 
thereof, due thankes for it, and 
to keepe account both of the 
receipts and layings out of 
the world— who hath fealed 
him this patent ? Let him fhew 
us his letters of privilege, for f 
noble and fo great a charge. 
Have they been granted onely 
in favour of the wife? Then 
concern they but a few. Are 


that roll fo high over his head, 
the wondrous and fearful mo- 
tions of that infinite ocean, 
fhould be eftablifhed and con- 
tinue fo many ages for his 
fervice and convenience? Can 
anything be imagined % ridi- 
culous, that this miferable and 
wretched creature, who is not 
fo much as mafter of himfelf, 
but subject to the injuries of 
all things, fhould call himfelf 
mafter and emperor of the 
world, of which he has not 
power to know the leaft part, 
much lefs to command the 
whole? And the privilege 
which he attributes to himfelf 
of being the only creature in 
this vait fabric who has the 
underftanding to difcover the 
beauty and the parts of it ; the 
quly one who can return thanks 
to the Architeét, and keep ac- 
count of the revenues and dis- 
burfements of the world; who, 
I wonder, fealed him this 
patent? Let us fee his com- 
miMion for this great em- 
ployment. Was it granted 
in favour of +the wife only? 


. Few people will be concerned 


in it. Are fools and wicked 
perfons worthy fo extraordinary 
a favour, and being the worft 
part of the world, to be pre- 
ferred before the reft? (Effay 
xii. Book 11.) 
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the foolifh and wicked- worthy 

of {o extraordinary a favour, 
who, being the worit of the 
world, fhould they be preferred 
before the reft? (Effay xii. * 
Book 11.) 

TS a flight error on the part of Mr. Cotton, though 
clearly originating in a mere flip of the pen, I have 
called the reader’s attention. The particle, a, in 
italics, fhould be omitted. Man is fpokfn of in the 
abftraét, not in the individual. 

Mr. Cottonetells us, with confifierable confidence, 
“ that he knows French as well as any man”? This 
T will allow. But, in return, I muft be permitted to 
take the liberty of atking him, What fort of a title is 
that, for the man to come befote the world with, who 
would afpire to be the-intermedium of any fuch fpirit ? 
What is it to know French? I will be fo bold as to 
tell him, that “to know French,” is to know nothing. 
Everybody knows French. The thing is, to Anew 
Montaigne. ‘To know French is one thing ; to know 
Montaigne is another ; and that other is a very other, 
than, I fhrewdly fufpett, it ever entered into his phi- 
lofophy to dream of. If to know a language, in the 
fenfe that a mere grammarian, or the lexicographer may 
be faid to know it, is to be enough to conftitute a man 
a chara@teriftic writer, at firft or fecond hand, then 
muft the late Dr. Noah Webfter have been one of the 
greateft writers, and moft penetrating fpirits of his 
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time. Yet have I never heard that he was looked 
upon as either. When a man is faid to be a mafter of 
language, how many other qualifications, faculties, at- 
tributes, does it not, impliedly, allow him to be poffefled 
of, and of which mere language is but the index? 
Now, though tranflation may be a fubjeét which the 
criticifm of Dryden may be faid to have well nigh ex- 
haufted, and though he were a man to whofe difum, 
as a laft appeal, we all muft bow; neverthelefs, as it 
is one to which I have, at one time or another, devoted 
a very great deal Of thought and attgntion, and on 
which, without too much indulgence, I think that I 
am fairly entitled, at leaft to an hearing ; ; I will, with- 
out farther apology, take the liberty of flightly enlarging 
on the fame. . 

In the firft place, I muft confefs myfelf ‘to be of the 
mind of Dryden, which I alfo take to be that of Scott ; 
the “former of whom diftin@ly holds it to be a more 
indifpenfable qualification, on the part of a tranflator, 
to be mafter of the language into which he tranflates, 
than of that out of which he tranflates. The /firf re- 
quirement, in my opinion, which he. is called upon to 
evidence, in the department of polite literature, or what 
the French call, Belles Lettres, = the pofleffion of a 
kindred foul, fpirit, genius, and temperament to that 
of the original; in that of the abftra&t fciences, a 
familiarity with the fubje€t matter of the work. In 
both cafes, the fecond I take to be, a proficiency in his 
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own tongue ; and the third, a familiarity with that out 
of which he tranflates. Nay, I am prepared to go yet 
farther, and to fay, that where the two former are pof 
fefled in an adequate and a compenfatory degree, the 
third might be entirely difpenfed with. And why, 
(batfng fome little extravagance,) fhould this appear fo 
very wonderful? or what elfe is it, now that I think 
on it, than that which Dryden fo movingly tells us of 
Plutarch, and on that great man’s own authority, *¢ that 
“till the declination of his age he began not to be con- 
“¢ verfant in Lagin books; in Pgading €£ which it happened 
“ fomewhat oddly to him, that he learnt not the know- 
“ledge of things by words, but, by the underftanding 
“and ufe he had of things, attained to the knowledge of 
“words which fignified them :*juft as Adam (fetting 
“afide Divine illumination) called the creatures by 
“their proper names, by firft underftanding of f their . 
“natures;” or, if I might be allowed, without too much 
irreverence, yet farther to pufh the parallel, I would 





fay, To what end were fuch a man curious or folicitous 
of that which came from man, feeing ‘that “he knew 
“what was iz man?’ Let all this go for what it is 
worth; which, poffibly, is not much. So far as con- 
cerns mylelf, I am free to admit, that though I might 
fight fhy, as long as poffible, of fuch a tafk, I would as 
fearleffly undertaké to turn any ftandard; charaéteriftic 
author out of Japanefe, or Chinefe, as out of French; 
that is, if it were made worth my while. Now, if any 
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‘man may feel inclined to tell me, that Iam talking 
paradoxigally, or conceitedly, or like a fool,.I can only 
reply by afking him, If a year, or a month, or a week, 
or a day, goes over dur heads, in which my lords, 
fecretaries for Foreign Affairs, do not make themfelves 
matters of defpatches in every language under heaven, 
and on the right apprehenfion of which, not merely 
the fafety of this great nation is impending, but that of 
their own héads might be impending ; and this, too, in 
a very more confcientious’ manner than ever Mr. Pope 
made himfelf maftér of his Homer, or Mr. Dryden of 
his Virgil? The thing is obvious that it is fo, and that 
it muft be fo: and if fo, how ig this mighty piece of 
bufinefS brought about ? Through interpreters. Now, 
with .every refpeét fof the gentlemen, interpreters to 
the Foreign Office, I hope that I may, without too 
much derogation fo their manifold accomplifhments, 
‘jnfitate, that my Lord John Ruffell, or my Lord 
Clarendon, muft be conceded to be men fomewhat 
more competent, as well by their education as their 
fuperior intelligence and familiarity with all the bear- 
ings of affairs, to give a fpirited*technical, and finifhed 
tranflation of their original, rough, and /iteral drafts, 
than are they themfelves. Is it*to be prefumed that 
the laft touch and finifh is ever given by other than 
the chief fecretary’s own hand, to the more important 
foreign defpatches, ere finding their way to the table of 
the Houfe? Certainly not. Now why, may I afk, 
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might not an intelligent interpreter, judicioufly confulted; 
perform the fame office toward the loft tranflatgr, which 
thefe gentlemen do toward my lord fecretary? I fay, 
laft, as T am anxious, as quickly as may be, to bring 
my, theory of tranflation before the reader. It is one 
in which, however, I find myfelf to have been antici- 
pated, unknown to me, by Dryden ; and that is, that 
good tranflations feldom or never will be effected, more 
efpecially out of the obfcurer tongues, fave when un- 
dertaken by ‘‘ confederacies * of men. 

Rightly confidered, as many f@cceffive operations 
muft be gone through, to carry to its’ conclufion the 
tranflation of a great {tandard work, as are required, if 
not to make a pin, at leaft a ftatue ; and in nothing is 
a divifion of labour more imperatively called for. Theo- 
retically, and, to a confiderable extent, practically, this 
and many of the following obfervations will equally 
apply to original compofition, Witnefs the WEfay : 
on Man,” of which, as the ftory goes, Bolingbroke 
furnifhed the original fubftance or profe; Pope, the 
colouring or poetry. One ftage this man can quicker 
or better perform, arfother that. One can bring his 
hiftorical, another philofophical, proficiency to bear; and 
fo throughout. But, to waive all this: I will fuppofe, 
that to compafs a well finifhed, ffandard tranflation, 
three tranfcripts at the very leaft are required. The 
firft, to embody the rough fubftance; the fecond, to 
mould that fubftance into fhape; and the third, to 
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infufe into it, if I might fo fpeak, the fpirit and the 
breath of life. Such as the following fpecimens are, 
finifhed or unfinifhed, every one of them has been 
written over three feyeral times; fome have oftener. 
Now, I unhefitatingly fay, that I could, this day, lay 
my hands on half-a-dozen perfons 3 as good as or better 
Frenchmen than myfelf; who could, with very little 
practice, fucceed in throwing off the firft, if not the 
fecond impreflion, quite as much to my mind as I might 
myfelf; yet, to not one of whom, cither can I, or will 
I, pay the compliment to fuppofe that they would ever 
arrive to turn out the third, as I fhould. Now, if this 
holds good of the French language, why might it~ not 
of any other language? Is my Lord John Ruffell 
more .apprehenfive of his Ruffian interpreter than of 
his German? Not he. The one confidence is at 
the root of both. And this is the principle upon which, 
“Snfoment ago, I ftated myfelf to be willing, if called 
upon, to tranflate out of Chinefé or out of Japanefe. 
We are much too timid and fupertftitious in all thefe 
matters. Theoretically fpeaking, for, practically, it is but 
partially true, it were as unreaforable to require a Pope 
or a Dryden to be acquainted with the language out of 
which he tranflates, as a Michael Angelo to turn quarry- 
man, and blaft his own “ Mofes” from the bowels of 
Carrara. There is a propriety ia all things. Befides, 
I think it will be found, that men who have been un- 
paralleled mafters in their own tongue, have rarely or 
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never been proficients in another. Juft as the mu- 
fician who performs to admiration upon one inftru- 
ment, will rarely, or never, care to meddle with a 
fecond. It would be the work of a lifetime, (fappofing 
fuch a thing to be poffible, which I very much quef- 
tions) for any man to arrive to be a perfect mafter of 
his own language, let alone another. And precifely in 
proportion as he became more and more that matter, 
would he more and more recoil from, and fpurn that 
other ; his very pride difdaining to be a fimatterer in 
anything. Ifpthen, as when we {peak of a Rembrandt, 
or a Van Dyke, we {peak of the head and not the tail ; 
of the gathering of a brow, the piercing of an eye, 
the curl of a lip, the withering of a glance ; and not 
of doublets, of rochets, of latchets, or of hofen ; fo, 
when we fpeak of matter literature, we fpeak of en- 
thufiasm, of elevation, of imagination 3 of majefty, of _ 
pathos, of weightinefs, of humour, of irony; and not 
of grammars, of lexicons, of quibbles, or of roots. 
If this be fo, how vain, how very vain, were it for 
any man to think to transfer the beauties and the 
graces of one languabe into another language, who 
was in anything lefs mafter of that other than was 
the original author of his; in a word, for any other 
than the man of kindred foul, kindred fpirit, and 
kindred, in point of language, powers! A thoufand - 
maitres Pécole, of the deuxitme cla fe, might be entrufted 
to render into French, the fubftance of “ Othello ae) 
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but the man lives not this day in France, nor ever did 
live, nor ever will Tive, who either could rife, or did 
rife, or will rife to the fublimity of the apprehenfion of 
the original. It were an afcendency which Gad and 
Nature hath denied to them and to all their progeny ; 
from the very effence, tenure, and conftitution of their 
being. And though a man may have turned’ over 
all the books which ever yet were writ; though he 
know all krowledge ; yea, though he know all the 
tongues into which God the days of Babel cleft; if 
he poffefs not genfas, if he poffefs not infpiration, if 
he poffefs not’ that knowledge which cometh from 
within and not from without, that knowledge which 
is above all knowledge, no price Can purchafe, nor toil 
acquire ; he is no better than a babbler; he is but a 
founding brafs, and he is but a tinkling cymbal ! 
And this is all which I have to fay on this branch 
mgrmenrit head; that a fmattering of a language, in 
fact, juft enough to enable him to catch the fpirit, and 
attend to the obfervations of a judicious friend or in- 
terpreter, is all that is required on the part of the trani- 
lator. For a good tranflator fheald’ be as competent, 
and as unerringly, to recover the fpirit, nay, the /etter, 
of an original ; on the beholding of the moft miferable 
of tranflations, as the fkilful phyfician, blindfold ; 
. from the ear, the touch, to pronounce upon the tem- 
perament of his patient; fanguine, lymphatic, ner- 
vous. There is an individuality running through all 
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nature, and all her emanations, which never is, nor 
ever can be violated or miftaken ; though every man 
may not be Lavater enough to uncover her myfteries. 
T have already faid, that tom be mafter of a fubjeét, 
in matters of mere technical knowledge, correfponds 
to the poffeffion of a kindred foul and fpirit, in thofe 
of genius and of accomplifhment. To tranflate 
Shakefpere would demand the intermedium of a 
kindred fpirit: to tranflate the Principia,* a familiarity 
with the higher mathematics, Newton knew French; 
yet what fort-of a tranflation, I {flould like to know, 
would he have given us of Montaigne? Why, I very 
much queftion if he could have underftood fo much as 
one page in ten of him. For, out of mathematics, 
the unfortunate man was little better than deficient : 
yet, to tranflate a Des Cartes, who fo fit? So, as I 
faid before, when fpeaking of Cotton, that as it is only 
where there is community of foul that“there can be 
transfufion of foul ; fo, in the tranflation of the abftra@ 
fciences, anfwerable purfuits, taftes, acquirements, are 
the requifites to be difplayed by the operator. Do we 
not all know, each Ly his own experience — painter, 
parfon, fnip, how much more readily we can catch the 
meaning of a foreigner, when defcanting ona fubject 
of which we are the mafter, than on one with which 
we are unacquainted? And why? becaufe the purport . 
being familiar to us, one word, though caught but at the 
interval of ten, as Snyder, Saviour, fhape, will ferve to 
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give us the key to a whole tiffue of gibberifi, which, 
otherwife, we never could have made either head or 
tail of. Now, even as thofe poor fcattered words will 
enable the bewildered liftener to feize upon the mean- 
ing of a whole difcourfe, fcarce another fyllable of 
which he can be faid fo much as to have heard; fo 
will the moft wretched tranflation empower the man 
of a kindred and of a piercing {pirit, to penetrate the 
very vitality f to infinuate his foul into the very foul of 
the original, in all its airinefs and in all its indivi- 
duality. In a wort, the meafure of a tranflator is the 
meafure of his ‘intelligence. ‘I fhall not,” fays Scott, 
“foon forget the fwelling of my little pride when the 
“ Retor pronounced, that though many of my fchool- 
“ fellows underftood the Latin better, Gualterus Scott 
« was behind few in following and enjoying the author’s 
“ meaning.” And if this may have been faid of him 
Ms Youth, how much more might it in his old age ? 
And let this ever be remembered, that whilft “ it is the 
« letter which killeth, it is the fpirit that giveth life.” 
However this be, this may we depend upon, that 
never fhall we fee among us aperfe and an ecoho- 
mical fyftem of tranflation, more efpecially out of the 
lef cultivated tongues, till two or more parties, refpec- 
tively mafters of the one and of the other, can come 
to at underftandingly together. It is madnefs to fup- 
pofe that the one man can poflefs, in the highe/? degree, 
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a great philologift and of a great writer ; be, at once, 
a Bentley and a Pope, Different attributes, different 
organifations, are required in the one cafe and in the 
other ; yet, alike, are imperatively called for to make a 
good tranflator, or rather, a good tranflation, The 
gifts,“in themfelves, are equally rare. Neither is more 
honourable ; neither is lefs material than the .other: : 
nor fhould there be any caufe for jealoufy or mifunder- 
ftanding. If a dozen cabinet minifters Sean manage 
to pull together, furely half-a-dozen fcholars might. 
The tranflators of the Bible did. @ would have your 
Pope to fay to your philologift, “‘ Sir, frorn your fcience, 
“© would it appear to you that fuch a word, or fuch a 
“ paffage, which you ‘find to be fo and fo, could, with- 
“out too much violence, be feppofed capable of this 
“or that other conftruction? It jumps not well with 
“the genius of the context, or our man.” Again, I 
would have the philologift to return to him, ‘Sit, to 
« be plain with you, I muft tell you, that you have not, 
“© here, come up to the original ; there is a finer vein of 
“irony running through this paffage than you feem to 
“me to be aware of ; * or, “ there is too little energy,” 
or, “there is too much fire.” Jn a word, it is the 
province of the philologift, as @ philobgi/?, to reproduce 
the fubftance of the original in its aétual integrity, with 
all its imperfections on its head; in which ftage, it 
becomes that of the man of kindred foul and fpirit to 
take the matter up, and, by the application of that {pirit, 
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to carry it on to its laft perfection, With him, in all 
cafes of difcrepancy or mifunderftanding, muft the final 
word abide. But, till all this matter is more thoroughly 
underftood, in vain need we look. for, or hope to fee 
among us, a grand and a comprehenfive fchool, or 
fcheme of tranflation, By which I would mean, fuch 
an one as might effectually, and for ever, emancipate 
us from the ,rudgery, the monkery of the {chools. 
For, once fuppofing, that by one vigorous effort, 
(which, probably, two or three generations might carry 
through,) Homer, Virgil, Livy, Tacitus; with all the 
lot of them, could be, feverally, as felicitoufly repro- 
duced, as, fay, the Hebrew Bible has been by the 
original tranflators ; furely there is no man who would 
be infane enough, one othér day, to perpetuate the affront 
which, generation after generation, is offered in our 

ublic halls, and feminaries, to the nobleft literature, if 
not language, of which the world hath ever heard tell ; 
and which, had they been the moft abject, reafon the 
more that they fhould have been adjudged the prefer- 
ence. But this is a fubject on which, really, fo 
ftrongly, fo indignantly do I feel, that, farther than to 
touch on it, I dare not, nor will I. 

In fome refpeéts the qualifications demanded of a 
tranflator, are thofe that we find in an a@éfor; which 
qualifications, again, ftand in about as humble a relation 
to thofe which muft adorn an original, as the perfoni- 
fications of a Garrick to the conceptions of a Shake- 
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fpere. ° To write « RejeGted Addreffes,” or “ imita- 
“ tions ” of this or that ftyle, is to endeavour to acquit 
onefelf, under an affumed pofition, as another affumed 
one had done. To tranflafe, is to endeavour to be 
that other one ; to throw yourfelf, body and foul, into 
his body and foul. In fact, doffing your individuality, 
you muft become another man ; which reacts, again, on 
what I have already advanced ; that trapflations of the 
more compofite fpirits, fuch as a Montaigne, or a Shake- 
fpere, can only, with propriety, be attempted of  con- 
federacies of “men.” For, to works abounding in fuch 
an infinity of humours, ftyles, imaginations 3 evidencing, 
on the part of the, originals, fo vaft and authoritative 
‘a command and range of language; fuch a familiarity 
with the paffions, the heart, humanity, philofophy, the 
world; none but a Garrick of tranflators could do any 
fort of juftice. Now, fuch, Garricks are nowgvery day 
to be met with; yet, feldom or never, a generation 
goes over our heads, in which a ‘ confederacy” might — 
not be got together, if not for this work, for that. 
There is nothing more common, nor is there any- 
thing, to my mind, more ridiculous, or probably, more 
falfe, than what we hear every day alleged, that a 
tranflation cannot come up to an original, 1 know nothing 
about languages, yet looking at the thing in a common 
jense point of view, I fhould feel difpofed to fancy; 
that quite as many tranflations are above, as below 
or on a par with the originals. It all depends upon 
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the undertaker. If he is equal to his tafk, and no more, 
it will equal; if he be a better man than the firft 
author, it fhould furpafs; if an inferior, it will fall 
fhort. In faét, as a general rule, where the tranflator 
is but fimply equal to the work, if alfo a laborious man, 
his tranflation fhould excel the original; that is, if it 
will be conceded that that tranflation can be excellent, 
which is more fxcellent than the original; the mlsving 
of which, I will neither halt, nor condefcend to difcufs. 
I fay that it ought to, or at leaft, might b¢ better, in 
feven cafes out of ten. And for this Seafon. That 
feventy per cent. of all literature is thrown upon the 
world in fo fcamped and difcreditakJe a condition, either 
through a want of felf-refpect on the part of the 
authors, or careleffnefs; or unconfcioufnefs, or inca- 
‘pacity, or greedinefs, or neceffitude, that it is capable, 
sgore_or_Jefs, of embellifhment, at the hands of the 

ft picker up. Now, all that embellifhment which it 
were perfectly unjuftifiable, except under very peculiar 
circumftances, to fuperinduce upon an original, could 
eafily and unperceivedly be infufed into a tranflation.: 
“T remember,” fays Ben Jonfon, “ the players have 
“ often mentioned it as an honour to Shakefpere, 
“ that in his writing, he never blotted out a line. My 
“ anfwer hath been, would he had blotted a thoufand |” 
So is it mine. Now, what I want to know is this; 
what is to hinder any'man capable of fully tranflating 
his, Shakefpere’s, be/? paflages, fay, into German, con- 
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fiderably improving upon his worff; this ‘‘thoufand ” 
which raifed the bile of honeft Ben? Clearly, nothing. 
If fo, the whole becomes better; which is what I, 
a moment ago, undertook to eftablifh. I am fure, to 
defcend from great things to fmall, I may be permitted, 
without too much pretenfion, to fay, that the difcourfe 
of Henry IV. to his parliament at Rouen, is a more 
finifhed one, in my tranflation, than in the original 
French, as it appears in Sully. Again, who accuftomed 
to paufe upon the niceties of language, but will per- 
ceive, at half ‘a glance, that with half a dozen touches 
of the pen, the “ golden fpeech” of our Elizabeth 
might be rendered almoft as good again as it is; and 
that, too, without wandering one hair’s breadth, either 
from the fpirit or the fubftance of the original ?. This 
speech, in Englifh, is clearly on a par, as literature, 
with that of Henry, in French. Now, shat is to_ 
hinder any’ painftaking Frenchman from performing 
the fame office for our Elizabeth, which I have done 
. for his Henry? Again, I fay, clearly nothing; the 
principle is an yniverfal one. 

Now, though it may be perfeétly poffible to im-- 
prove upon the native, but untutored eloquence of ~ 
thefe awful and imperious fpirits, let no man flatter 
himfelf that he is going to improve upon a Froiffart, or 
a Queen of Navarre. Not fo. Pleafanter reading he 
may make ; language he may fupply ; little negligences - 
he may cover 5 trivialities fupprefs ; but here his me- 
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liorations muft end. If he will gain here, he will lofe 
there. The moft that he need ever hope to accome 
plith is, to do for them what Dryden did for Chaucer ; 
that is, to Lave him prett? much as he got him ; neither 
better nor worfe; however different, There will 
always remain in thefe old worthies, thofe magic, 
fimple, artlefs, inimitable ftrokes and touches of nature, 
which, poffibly, the very richnefs of our language, as 
it at prefent ftands, muft ever now preclude from re- 
covery, or from imitation. There is a fine vein of 
feriptural fimplicity 8nd pathos running all through the 
medizeval literature, from the times of Wickliff to thofe 
of the grand rebellion, and which is never now to be 
encountered in thefe more polithed, artificial, lettered, 
and claffic times. Evéry man, now-a-days, can, at a 
puth, more or lefs happily, turn out his fine, flowing, 
a rounded Cjceronian periods. It is born in us; it is in 
“our father’s loins; it is in our mother’s milk. No lefs 
claffic than our own; it was the proximity of the 
Elizabethan to the old and patriarchal world, which 
imparted to the literature of that age that peculiar hala 
richnefs, and individuality for Which’ it has been f 
juflly chara@terifed, And of this we may be fatisfied, 
that the mighty names of that Auguftan age of Englith 
literature, were quite as much beholden to the kindnefs 
-of that fortune which caft their lot in fuch a crifis of 
humanity, as to their genius, for the reputation which 
they have achieved with pofterity. For thofe were the 
E3 
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days beyond the Flood ; and with them paffed, and for 
éver, from the earth, the antique tone and caft of 
thought, the grand fimplicity, the noble feverity of a 
patriarchal world; or at leaft*till fuch a time as Pro- 
vidence, with the revolution of ages, fhall think well 
again, to refummon it, and to replace it among men, 


If the Queen of Navarre, with F roiflgrt and Bran- 
téme, may fafely be pronounced to be three of the moft 
picturefque writers which medieval France can vaunt 
to have produced, unqueftionably Montaigne, (to two of 
them contemporary,) may as confidently be faid to be, 

if not the greateft philofopher which that or any other 
country ever gave birth to; certainly the faneft, moft 
pleafing, and moft rational. Our own Shakefpere was, 
probably, the only man who ever lived, inheritor of ‘fo 
genial and fo univerfal a fpirit. Hardly a thought which he 
ever did, or ever could pafs through the mind of man; 
but fomewhere or other is to be encountered in thofe 
extraordinary effays. Of courfe I fimply {peak of fuch 
thoughts as are wont to be revolved of the mafter 
minds of men. A “more working or original mind 
never exifted ; or, as the French would fay, remuant ; 
for, afluredly, he remued all things. 

It was not till I had been fome little time occupied 
with Brantéme that I firft became ftruck — though, - 
indeed, I fhould have been fooner— with the many 
points which were in common between thefe two very 
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. remarkable men, Brantéme and Montaigne, It was 
the occafional fimilarity of ftyle which firft brought it 
home to me; for which were the more carelefs of the 
two, or which entertained the more fupreme contempt 
for, or were more ignorant of grammar, it were difficult 
to fay. Occafionally a good artift, purpofely, and rom 
confiderations that never can fo much as occur to, 
much lefs fatisfy, the little critic, but which to him 
will be all- fafiicient, will boldly fet all fuch Jaws at 
defiance. But they were not good artifts; and {05 to 
return. We find if cach the fame heag, the fame im- 
petuofity, the fame elevation, the fame indifcretion, the 
fame eafinefs, the fame opennefs, the fame impulfive- 
nefs ; the fame endlefs and boundlets curiofity ; obferva- 
tion of men, of manners and of times. A very little, 
(in early life,) direétion, added to or taken from either, 
and either. er_might have been almoft the other. For, 
* “Woiibtlefs, Brantéme, though a good deal of what his 
countrymen would call, an étourdi, muft have been a 
man of a great underftanding. He feems to have 
been an unhappy, a difappointed, and an irritable one; 
and I can eafily fancy a man of*his peculiar character 
of inquifitivenefs being one whom, the more cautious 
fort of men and women would fight uncommonly fhy 
of, That he muft have been a wary man, have thought 

and reafoned too, I think is clear; though, to judge 

* from the extraordinary airinefs of his ftyle, one would 
be hardly difpofed to give him more credit, as to effort, 
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for what came from him, than to a mirror for returning 
to us the image prefented to its face. As to which 
were the more voluptuous, or amorous, it were difficult 
to fay: and in this regard they are about as nice a 
pair.of gentlemen as ever I remember to have heard 
of. “Brantéme was probably the more amorous, Mon- 
taigne the more voluptuous. But here the comparifon 
ends. For though Montaigne was, moft certainly, by 
nature, a man of as rare and exquifite a fenfibility as 
the other, that other had never learned, as Montaigne 
had, to blunt %, by the appliances of ftudy, of reafon, 
and philofophy. Few men ever had fuch an eye for 
the picturefque, the pathetic, the fublime, as Brantéme; 
and dearly, as Sophia Weftern admits of herfelf, muft 
_ he have loved a tear. He {ceins to have poffeffed, in 
an high degree, that “fine frenzy” which ever will 
enter fo largely into the poetical temperament. And 
it is perfe€tly amazing to find how feldom, confidefing™ 
the extravagance into which he fo frequently is be~ 
trayed, he degenerates into bombaft, or into fuftian ; 
which argues either the poffeffion of a very high, in- 
nate, unconfcious propriety, or the habitual jurifdi@ion 
of a very other fort of judgment than one can readily 
give him credit for. Method is ever mixed with his 
madnefs. In faét, I take him to have been a very 


much greater perfon than, from his works, one’ would, . 
at firft fight, be difpofed to imagine. As a man, his * 


very frailties may be faid to have arifen from the good~ 
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nefs, or rather eafinefs and inoffentivenels of his nature; 
which, however, muft be allowed to have been a good 
deal dafhed by a ftrong tinge of conftitutional melan- 
choly and irritability. Noble by birth, a younger fon, 
unfettled, poor, and reftlefs, his career does not appear 
to have been a happy one. A foldier by taft® and 
profeffion, he was, of all things elfe, and apparently by 
fome fort of prefcriptive right, ax abbé. In other 
words, he was quartered upon the Church ; for it is 
hardly to be prefumed that he ever officiated. His 
notions about wom@h were damnable; far, really, I can 
think of no other adequate word wherewith to exprefs 
myfelf, except it be infernal. Virtue, he wag as fenfible 
to the beauty of, as any man, in poetry or on paper; 
but, in practice, he valaed it not one rufh. ‘The man 
feems, from his very organization, to have been little 
lefs than aa, montter of concupifcence ; and is rather, 
“perhaps, deferving of our pity than of our fcorn. There 
is hardly a chapter, even of his moft unexceptionable 
works, which would not require, ere given to the 
world, to be fcanned with an eye to the public fufcep- 
tibility and morals; for affuredlySin the mafs; they are 
infinitely offenfive and revolting. 
This is a character of objeétion which does not, in 
any way, apply to Froiffart, and but in a mitigated one 
. to the Queen of Navarre. There is no fuch broad 
{peaking to be encountered in the Heptameron, as is 
to be met with, almoft on every hand, in Shakefpere 
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and in Fielding. The ftories, themfelves, I am willing 
to grant, may, many of them, be round enough. That 
fotne few alfo of her tales maysbe open to that cha- 
radter of cenfure which Sir Walter and Mr. Ellis fo paf- 
fionately difclaimed on, I mutt Ikewife be honeft enough 
to confelS; yet, for all that, I cannot allow, to any- 
thing like the fame extent with a Clariff Harlowe or a 
Nouvelle Héhife. But even were the tales of this lady 
ten times more objectionable than they are, fhe has 
more than redeemed herfelf by the excellent moralities 
and difcuffions »with which they are“‘nterfperfed ; whilft, 

. as literature, they are as unique as they-are invaluable, 
For humour, irony, cafy grace, the held as fine a pen 
as either Hamilton or F; ielding. And as to tragedy, 
to which one of them, at leaft, was no pretender, fhe 
was fecond only, if to a Richardfon, to a Richardfon 
alone. We cannot have everything in this world; 
and I will fo far prefume to take this la y’s part, as to” 
fay, that the good which even the beft man may gather 
from her, will very much exceed the harm with which 
the worft is likely to be infeéted. 

But te return, a roment, to Montaigne. I know 
not if it has, at any time, occurred to another, but the 
imagination has long poffefled me, that if ever an equi- 
valent mind appeared among men, to that of the great 
apoftle of the Gentiles, it was the mind of Montaigne. . 
I am morally certain, from internal evidence, ‘that had 
he been as much a workman as he was a voluptuary ; 
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to the fame extent a tempeftuous that he was a filent, 
a folemn enthufiaft; to the fame degree an artift, he 
was a poet and an orator; as much ambitious ‘by 
nature as he was the teverfe-an Epicurean; the 
“ Apology for Remonde de la Sebonde,” for majefty, 
for fublimity, for terriblenefs? ,for gorgeousnelsy for 
fire, for rapidity, for profundity, for enthufiafm, for 
extravagance, had yielded, in nothing, to the moft 
mafterly of the epiftles of St. Paul. It is Paul all 
over, though, as it could not but be, Paul in another 
age, on another ftag®, another theme. Terather {peak of 
what it might be, and what fo little had made it, and 
he alone could have made it, than what it is. Con- 
feioufly or unconfcioufly, in his prophetic fury, he 
has ftumbled, to a confiderable degree, upon the very 
line of argument with which that other “befide him- 
felf” did_feek to dompt, to fpurn, and fpit upon the 
“pride and petulance of man. At times, if he wanders 
from him, it is but to rife to all the grandeur of a 
various, and no lefs fublime antiquity. More than 
once, one would almoft fwear to be reading in the 
book of Job; another Elihu thunGering in our affrighted 
ears. But enough, and too much: I muft now con- 
clude this moft unconf{cionable of introductions. 
To refume, and to conclude. All that I have to 
. urge touching the revival, at any time, among us, of 
medizval literature, foreign or domeftic, is this — that 





-all literature, once obfolete in point of language, be 
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reduced to our prefent orthography ; and if the tone 
and caft muft, in any degree, be departed from, then 
to be tempered to that of the next moft kindred, of the 
beft Elizabethan times; not Tater. And for this rea- 
fon, that to thofe times will they be ‘naturally the 
moft akin, In a word® let the Englith of Elizabeth, 
and a fixed orthography, right or wrong, be, to our ever 
tranfitional tongue, what Latin once was, and to a 
confiderable* extent, ftill is, to all the languages of 
Chriftendom —a common ftandard of reference. "That all 
merely broad, €oarfe, healthy, and “fo long as it is not 
either warm, or objectionable writing, be preferved, as 
_ its authors left it, as we found it. That « Percy’s Re- 
liques ” be adopted as the ftandard {pecimen of how an 
old author fhould be reproduced, in point of confideration 
among us. That the young people, of both fexes, be 
taught and encouraged to read fuc! literatype_as before, 
if not aloud, at leaft to them ves; though, at the. 
fame time, they are to be given to underftand, as well 
by example as by precept, that fuch pleafantry is no 
longer in keeping with the manners of the age; nor, 
in any way, to be dwelt on, or commented on; that if 
any unavoidable indelicacy may happen to catch their 
eye, or their ear, in the page, or in the note, they are | 
to fee it, as they faw it not; to hear it, as they heard 
it not ; to put up with it, juft as the very beft of our - 
fitters, daughters, wives, every day ‘are obliged to do, 
with all forts of beaftlinefs, of word and deed, on the 
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part ‘of the cabmen, porters, and blackguards in the 
ftreets. 

As the current of the tendencies of 4n age, once fet 
in, in whatfoever diredtion, never yet did roll itfelf 
back; confidering the pretty ftrong one which has 
set in in this, methinks it were high time to make a 
ftand; to dig a dam; to put an arreft to all this mife- 
rable mawkiffinefs ; this figging and this draping, which 
is fapping the yery vitals of a noble, a merry, a healthy, 
a generous, a masculine, a mufcular, a fanguine, na- 
tional and literary t¢mperament. 


December, 1861. 
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DEATH OF THE COUNT DE BUREN. 


HE: Count de Buren died at Bruffels, 
making, at his departure, the moft un- 
paralleled exit of which the world hath 
ever heard stell; and which muft, to all 
time, atteft him to have been a man of a moft un- 
bounded yaad and ftomach, This Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, finding himfelf to be fuddenly dis- 
ordered in his bed, whether fuch diforder were to be 





attributed to fome cafual excefs, which in his cups had 

been perpetrated, when caroufing, after the manner of 
his country, with the captains ; or 1% the decay or cor- 

ruption of his vitals, or to whatever elfe it might be, 

. bid inquire for Andrew de Vefalius, then chief phy- 

fician to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Which 

Vefalius being quickly by his fide, had no fooner, upon 

application to his pulfe, which he found to be flicker- 

ing, afcertained the cafe to be mortal, than he very * 

F 
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roundly told him; fuppofing himfelf not to be deceived 
by the niles of his art, in another five or fix hours at 
moft, he, the Count, would be a dead man; 3 and that 
therefore he had to counfel him, as his very true 
friend, and that as fpe@ily as might be, to fet his houfe 
in Order, and to think upon his latter end. All which 
overtook him as Vefalius had foretold ; and by which, 
his prognoftication, he became the means of enabling 
this Count to enaét the nobleft tragedy which ever 
hath been performed upon fuch a ftage fince kings 
have worn their crowns. For tte Count, not one jot 
amazed with the nature of the intelligence, difpatched 
incontinent for two of his neareft friends, the Bithop 
of Arras, fince Cardinal de Grenville, his brother by 
. adoption ; and the Count d’Arembourg, his brother in 
arms ; that he might not be denied the fatisfa@ion of 
withing them a laft farewell. Now was the will of 
the dying man exprefled, confeffion received, and the 
laft rites of the church to the departing adminiftered ; 
and all, or ever the allotted fands had fled, By this, 
determining to rife, he had brought to him, of all 
which his wardrdve could afford, apparel the moft 
faftuous, gorgeous and fuperb, In thefe arrayed, he 
caufed himfelf to be armed from head to foot, even tog 
his fpurs, in the very choiceft of his armour, and with 
them were aflumed the mantle and the collar of his 
order, Then placing his fword upon his thigh, and a 


cap dla Polaque, which, to every covering, he preferred, 
e 
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upon his head; he had himfelf, thus haughtily capa- 
rifoned, to be carried into his hall of ftate, and where 
‘were.aflembled the colonels of the lanfquenets, many 
nobles, captains, and geftlemen, as well of Spain as 
of Flanders, defiring once mofe that they might fee 
him ; for already it was cried throughout the towns Sthat 
in another hour their mafter was a gone man. Thus 
planted in his chair, and upon the dias of his hall, be- 
fore him lying his gauntlets, his head-piece with its 
plumage and its creft, he required of his brothers by 
adoption, that they Would call before him, as well his 
houfehold as his’ captains, that he might give them his 
laft adieu. Then paffed there befgre him, fucceffively, 
in an agony, and on their knees, the gentlemen in 
waiting, valets, pages, grooms, laquays, porters and 
gthers 5 to each of whom he fpoke a’kind and a cha- 
ritable words, recommending now this one, now that, 
to Monfieur d’Arras, to be compenfated, each, accord~ 
ing to his feveral defert; gratifying this one with an 
horfe, that, a mule; beftowing now an hawk, now a 
hound, or again, a change of attire ; noticing all, even 
to a poor blear-eyed hunchback of a falconer, unfa- 
voury and in tatters, and who durft not fo much as 
difcover himfelf, fo wretched was his plight. For no 
fooner did the Count percefve him to be behind the 
others, even broken with anguifh and in tears, than he 
bade him come to him that he might comfort him ; 
curioufly demanding of him touching the promife of 


F2 
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this or of that bird with which he were then encharged. 
Thés turning himfelf, and looking upon the Bithop of 
Arras, he faid, My brother, I recommend to you this, 
my falconer, and have to requeft that he hall be fo 
remembered in my teftament, that for the remainder 
of his days he may eat of my bread. Alas, the poor 
Tittle man has well ferved me, as did he my father be- 
fore me, and for all which he has been, God knows, 
" but too forely retributed! On this no man could more 
contain himfelf ; to fee, on the part of fo great a Jord, 
fuch condefcenfion toward fo man a perfon. Then 
having bidden a laft farewell to all ‘his captains, his 
houfehold and retainers, each man being taken by the 
hand, he called for the mighty bow! from which he was 
wont to quaff, when, in the feafons of his. joy; he 
would pledge his compeers, captains ; and from it drank, 
ftanding, on either fide fupported by his Sentlemen, to 
the emperor’s, his mafter’s health ; expreffing the very 
deepeft fenfe of all the obligations which he was under 
tohim. After this he made a fine harangue, enlarging 
upon all the actions of his life, and all the diftinGtions 
that he had received from the emperor ; - urging 
among other things, how he had never placed his legs 
beneath the mahogany of a proteftant prince, or turned * 
his face from his majftex, however, or by whom foli- 
cited. Then having gulped (beut le vin de l’eftrier-et 
de la mort) the ftirrup cup of this, his journey to the — 
realms of death, he handed the infignia of the Golden 
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Fleece: to the Count D’Arembourg, to be by him re- 
ftored to the emperor. At laft, finding his hour to be 
at hand, he haftily took his leave of the Bifhop and 
the Count, thanking them both moft touchingly for 
all thofe very true offices of friendfhip which they | had 
performed for him in the article of death, and ° for 
having supported him in this, the laft great cataftrophe 
of his life. Again, a final leave was taken of all the 
company and captains prefent. Then turning, and 
perceiving Monfieur de Vefalius to be behind him, he 
called him to him, Md embracing himgthanked him 
for the timely advertifement which he had given him, 
Finally failing, he faid, Carry me to my bed; and no 
fooner was he there depofited, than he expired in the 
arnis of, his fupporters. * 
,, Thus fuperbly accoutred departed this great warrior, 
after the manner of thofe Roman fenators, cenfors, dic- 
ria ediles, confuls, captains, princes; who, enveloped 
eir martial and triumphal robes, and planted in 
their curules, abided, and on the public place, the ap- 
proach of Brennus and his Gauls, and of whom they 
were gazed upon, as an affembly « of the gods, till by 
adventure they proved to be but men; and by whom 
they were barbaroufly immolated. In the fame right 
and royal manner would fhat brave queen, Mary 
Stuart of Scotland, die; marching to death, and to 
the block in the proudeft of her yet attire; thereby 
fhewing a ftomach and a magnanimity worthy of ther- 
¥3 
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felf, and what. fhe was — a queen of Scotland and of 
France. In like fort fhould depart all the great ones 
of the earth, when they too find their hour to be at 
hand, nor die in feathers liké a duck. Here I clearly 
{peak of thofe to whom it is not given to fall upon the 
field of battle, under the eye of their princes or their 
captains; a notable death, certainly ; not only befit- 
ting the dignity of fo great a captain, but to be trans- 
ferred unto tapeftry, that the hanging thereof for ever 
in the eyes of princes and of kings, might them incite 
alike to fuch,*fo memorable an éfd. As much to Dan 
Juan of Auftria was denied. But that which furprifal 
precluded to him when living, was performed, departed, 

upon his corfe. For, i in fight of all the army, and be- 
fore Namur, he was borne, dead, and in all his ar- 
mour ; fo'fumptuoufly arrayed that the very buckles 
of his thoes were’eftimated at upwards of five thoufand 
ducats. All this I learned myfelf when in Flanders ; 
where, to this day, great and fmall fpeak of the death 
of that famous lord, the Count de Buren; and the 
memory of which, from among men, fhould never be 
permitted to perith._Branréme— Hommes Tlluftres. 








A GRAND, AND A SUBLIME 
APOSTROPHE.! 


HO is this gentle knight, engendered amid 
the ftrife, brought rth upon the field; 
fuckled in a tent; cradled in a fhield ; 
fwathed in the hide, and built up of the 
fidfh of lions? Who, who is he in whom are met, 
the lynx’s eye, the dragon’s front, the lion’s heart, the 
zz “boar’s briftling ire, the tiger’s vengeful fpite ? 
Who is he, intoxicate amid the fight, yet flumbers to 
the pealings, the thunderings of the ftorm? Who is 
he, the whirlwind of the fray wil] pierce, his foe efpy, 
as the falcon her prey through the mifts of the morn : 
as the lightning the oak, rip the man, rip the fteed; or 
tumbled, them powder, as the grift of the mill? Who 

_ is he, who fooner than to rot his days in peace, will 





traverfe, not the Rhone, but Albion’s wintry waves 5 


1 See note B, at the end. 
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or, needs be, feale the ruggéd Jura’s heights? Is he 
on the field of battle —as the chaff to the wind, feud 
the foemen before! Doth he tilt — not foot to ftirrup 
will he deign to put ; yet horfeman and horfe will he 
pin to the duft; buckler and helmet e’en cleave to the 
midft. There is no one thing can avail: before him 3 
nor fhield, nor buckler, bafenet, lance, nor coat of mail. 
Of the noftril the fume, the fteed as he gafps ; the 
groan, the gafh, the prey; the battered fhield, the 
fhivered lance; tie, thefe are the fights his foul doth 
gloat upon. Alone, on foot, it ists delight to fcale they, 
mountain ; forefts to prowl; to grapple with the bear, 
to rend the lion, and to take the ftag. His hélmet is 
never from his head; ‘his pillow when he Tefts. All he 
has, it is but largefs.— Fabliawe ou Contes dy ATI et 
XIII Sikcles. 








A VERY QUAINT, CURIOUS 
AND 


PLEAS@NT PARALLEL. 


. 


AASAFIBOUT this time there was. drawn, (as 
AG ei well do I remembers) a parallel betwixt 
of "ae ey the fortune“of this great emperor (Charles 
V.) and that of ancient Rome, fhow-’ 

ing them to be of fome little parity. For even as this 
grqgt city, the moft triumphant of five parts of earth, 
aft all the glory which had attended her from her very 
foundation to the times of Conftantine ; after having 
been the feat of emperors and of kings who had ‘pofi- 
tively gorged her with fpoils, with trophies, and with 
triumphs; adorned her with monuments, with every 
precious thing; after having caufed to tremble. earth’s 
moft glorious provinces; planted herfelf, as a luminary, 
in the heart of that Italy, itfelf the centre, backbone of 
he univerfe : after having caufed to run her blood, as 
from a ciftern, and in her very ftreets —yet after all 
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this, I fay, did fhe, her heyday paft; having caft, and 
behind her, all her pomps, her vanities, unfatisfying joys, 
‘betake herfelf to a calm, a tranquil, an holy and fincere 
repentance; receiving as her confeffor, and into her 
bofgm, the holy and moft fpiritual Father, in whofe 
guidance, and in whofe obedience, to pafs her yet 
remaining days : thus to finifh as fhe had begun — the 
fold of a fhepherd. 

So was it with"spis Charles, fo many times renowned ; 
who, after having affronted al! the kings, his neighbour 
-ftates ; carried devaftation throughout the length and 
breadth of Chriftendom ; annihilated fo many armies ; 
fent to their accoynt whole millions of his fpecies ; 
poured blood, as water, upon every fea and every land ; 
taken for his prifoners a popé and a king of France ; 
triumphed over them j 4 finding that there was nothing 
further left for him pa do, retired alfo, and withdrew 
shimfelf into the bofom of the church ; as well to put 


in practice, by fuch a metamorphofe, her ordinances, as 
the qld proverb, de mogo diabolo viejo hermintano:—“ Of 
your young devil comes your old faint.” — BranTOmE 


’ 


— Hommes Illuftres. 








THE VOW OF THE*HERON. 


N ‘the year of the incarnation, 1338; the 
year in its decline, when glad birds ceafe 
to warble on the trees; the vine had 
ripened; the leaf was withering, quick - 
teady to its fall; Edward III, held at London, in 
his palace of, marble, a fovereign court to all his peers, 
Iggis, knights, dukes, princes, paladins ; ladies, damfels, 
yaffals, His air was diftract and moody ; his head was 
doubled to his breaft,. With Louis he was walls he 
was at peace. They were kinfmen ; he was his friend. 
He neither wifhed him, ‘nor he cought him ‘wrong. 
No; his thoughts were the thoughts of love. But 
when fortune turns, well I divine, turn muft we too. 
Venom inftilled will work its fpite. For through 
Robert d’Artois came, as you fhall hear, a war, which 

yet may rue the child unborn; which many a knight 
has fent to his account; woman left hufbandlefs, 
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child fatherlefs ; good feaman fwamped ; caftle razed ; 
town, church, village, hamlet burnt. And Jefu only 
knoweth how all is yet to end, if forth he putteth not 
his hand. . 

Though iffue of the feur-de-lys, Robert was a 
~banifned- man. Flanders, Namur, Auvergne were 
clofed to him. Shelter he was forbidden. Louis 
willed it.’ Edward alone, of all his neighbours, wag 
powerful enough to fcreen him from his vengeance, 
Wearied of his exile, and to diftract him of his cares, 
Robert, as yor. may fuppofe, w& ever at’ the chafe. 
A falcon on his fift, he rode upon the ‘marfhes. But 
before he had time to caft her off; a quarry in the thy; 
the bird of itfelf efcaping from him, prefently returned, 
a heron in her talons. Robert, indignant at the fight 
of fuch a prey, for the moment was difcountenanced, 
But quick recovering him(elf, and having for a little re~ 
flected, Ha, my bird, he faid, for this I thank thee : this 
will I turn to my account. And with that he detaches 
the heron, and calling to him his gentlemen, gave them 
in charge to fee that it were properly plucked, dreffed 
and ftuffed for the table. Then placing it between 
two filver difhes ; accompanied by two noble damfels, 
two minftrels and a guitar, he boldly entered into the 
hall of banquet, crying as he went, Space, fpace ; back, 
ye fcoundrel varlets, back ; way for the doughty 
champions whom love and gallantry affemble to the 
feaft. Here is your proper food, ye gallants, fine! 
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Here, Sire, I have a heron, which this day my falcon 
took. No meat, my faith, for cowards, this! It is 
the moft cowardous of all the birds that float; the. 
craveneft of the feathered tribe ; for let it but {py its 
very fhadow and it quakes. And fo, Sir, as is but 


meet, to the craveneft of the human race’ I now pre- ’ 


fent it. To Edward I give it ; the difinherited of France ; 


right iffue of the fleur de lys; who for his daftardlinefs - 


has forfeited a crown, is allowing it to pafs from his 
lineage, as had this carrion heron had it been born but 
England’s king! “urious and indignant at fuch an 
affront, the monarch trembled with very rage and 
vexation ; and rifing fwore, Coward I have been talled ; 
coward let me be feen. For by the great God of 
paradife, and by his gentle mother, or ever fix years 
have pafsed, I fhall have defied this King of St. Denis ;? 
and I fhall have crofled the feas, I and my fubjects. 

Though he Be ten to one ; let him not think for that to 
take away my birthright. What, and if I did do hie 
homage? It was becaufe I was a brat, and knew no 
better. It is not worth a ftraw. And I fwear by 
St. George, St. Denis, that nevér fince the times of 
Heétor, Achilles; the great Alexander, conqueror of fo 
many realms; has fuch a raid been run in France, as, 


with the help of God, I propofe to make. When ' 


* Robert heard this, he was enchanted, and fimiling 
malignly to himfelf, he faid: Thanks to thee, my 


1? See note C, at the end. 
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falcon, this day I am a reftored man. And for this I 
praife the God of paradife. Is it not an infamy that I 
fhould be banifhed from this noble France, fo dear; 
my kindred, my children, and my wife? He is my 
brother-in-law ; yet has he not ftuck to imprifon my 
chiléren and my wife. But, let it pleafe to Jefu Chrift, 
and, or ever I die, I fhall fo return to the prefence of 
this King of France, whofe cry is Monjoie, St. Denis, 
that to his dying hour he fhall remember it. I was of 
his counfel, and well did I ferve him 3 yet thus are 
-fervants furthered! With that, tfcing the filver dithes, 
the harpers with the guitar and the viols following ; the 
two noble damfels finging as they went, Pm away to the 
greenwood ; *tis love that me calls, he next traverfes the 
hall, and addreffes himéelf to the Earl of Salifbury; telling 
him, that it was for him, as at once the moft amorous, 
and the moft valiant in all that affembly to fet the ex- 
ample to the remainder ; and that in the name of Jefu 
Chrift, the maker and upholder of the univerfe, he had 
to entreat of him, as Edward, to regifter his oath. With, 
all my heart, faid Salifbury, turning to the daughter of 
the Earl of Derby; by whom he was- fitting, and of 
whom he was paffionately enamoured. Ha, never 
need I hope again to find an infpiration as the bright 
eyes of this fair one whofe fetters I fhall always vaunt 
to wear! Were but the Virgin among us; let her doff 
her divinity, and, by heaven, fhe were not a fairer | 
As an only favour, all I would now afk of her, who fo 
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often has denied me more, is, that fhe will but deign 
to lend me the tip of her delicate finger, and that fhe 
will condefcend to make it the inftrument wherewith 
to feal my right eye, fo that it fhall remain entirely 
fhut. Inftead of one finger fhe gave him two, and fo 
effectually clofed his eye, that farther ufe of it he had 
none. - He then faid, Fair one, is it clofed? Yes, 
certainly, faid fhe, and with that withdrew her hand. 
On this he fwore by God, and by His holy mother, 
that never. again fhould that eye be opened, for hail, 
for blaft, for rain, aw for ftorm, till o’gr the plains of 
France he had feattered fire, fword, havoc’ and devaf- 
tation. Nor, in faét, during the entire duration of the 
war, was the earl ever once fecn $ open his eye; and 
the whole army, witnelg of his exploits, was no lefs so 
of the exactitude with which he performed his vow. The 
Count d’Artois, to confirm him ftill more in his refolu- 
tion, addreffes him(elf to the lady, foliciting her, too, to 
deign to be a participator in the vows of the heron. 
Readily, faid fhe, and with that fhe {wore by the God 
of paradife, that never tif’ the oath of her vaffal were 
accomplifhed, would fhe hearker™o, or permit the fuit 
of any; be he who he might; duke, lord, earl or baron. 
Then, faid fhe, let him Come home to me alive, and 
_I will make to him a free gift, without refervation, and 
for ever, of my perfon. With fuch a prize, incite- 
ment before him, the knight, tranfported with joy, 
felt himfelf to be endued with an almoft fuperhuman 
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courage. Now doubly burning to wreak his venge- 
ance, Robert retakes the heron and tenders it to Sir 
Walter Manny. This brave knight, as became him, 
and to fhow himfelf worthy of the heroes who had 
preceded him, fworg by the Virgin, mother of that. 
Goé, who heaven created, the dews and the damps, 
not only that he would take and burn a ftrong town, 
flanked with towers, upon the marches of France, and 
of which Godenar de F; ay was governor; that it fhould 
be ranfacked, and the garrifon put to the fword, but 
that he woulg come off, as fho#d alfo all thofe who 
accompanied him, fcathelefs from the attack. For 
the remainder, faMf&he, I caft myfelf upon the mercy 
of God, and with tvhom alone muft reft the fuccefs 
of our endeavour. Robert then calls upon the Earl of 
Derby, requiring him, for the love of God, and of the 
Holy Trinity, to announce his vow, as the reft. The 
earl, accepting the challenge, replies, Eet the King 
of England onte lead us beyond the feas, and we muft 
needs fee this terrible Louis, Count of Flanders, for 
fo is he called of the folléwers of Philip de Valois, 
ufurper of the Crofn of France, and which he holds 
in the teeth of our monarch. We hall fee him ; or 
not a corner but I will fearch for him. So help me, 
St. Thomas ; may I once get near enough to him to 
propofe him a courfe! If he deny me; he cannot the 
fatisfaction of deftroying before his eyes the lands 
which he has not the heart to ftand forth to defend. 
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This’ new triumph perfectly turns the head of Robert. 
Already, in imagination, he fees the Valois in the duft, 
his family at large, and himfelf re-entered upon his 
own, Refurthing the difhés, he lays them before the 
¢Earl of Suffolk, requiring him too to append his oath 
to fo noble a regifter. Suffolk then fwears in his turn, 
that, Let but Edward carry him to France, and he 
would purfue to the death the King of Bohemia, the 
Emperor’s fon; he would fall upon him, hand to 
hand, with fword or with lance; and he would un- 
horfe him, and take“him from him, bys force or by 
furrender. On Hearing this, John de Beaumont fighed 
deeply. Such an outrage to be meditated to a prince 
of his parentage, the conqueror of an hundred fights, ” 
ftung him to madnefs and to fury. Yes, he may hate 
me; but never fhall I forget, he is of my blood: nor 
fhall I forfake to love him. Nor while this arm a 
word can wield, will I be found but by his fide. Sufe 
folk, renounce to your extravagant pretenfions, or by 
the Holy Virgin, mother of God, I fwear that I will 
bury you in the dungeons of Bohemia. Yes! and 
where no eye can. reach you, and from which no hand 
can pluck you. I have faid it, and no power thall 
hinder it, Suffolk, unwilling yet farther to provoke 
him, coldly replied, You are right. It had been wifer 
to have kept our purpofes to ourfelves till war had 
a@ually been declared. They had come with a better 
grace. " We had equally been at liberty to have per~ 
@ : 
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formed, for the honour of our ladies, the feats to which 
our love might prompt. Menaces are but air. The 
grand point is —~ the conclufion. P 

Here the Count d’Artois caufed the damfels to lead 
forth the dance, the harpers to ftrike, and the mins 
ftrels to chant yet louder, ftill farther to provoke and 
to kindle the ardour of the heroes. On this, Robert, 
retaking the heron, advances to that intrepid adven- 
turer, Fauquemont, requiring him alfo to pafs his oath 
upon the heron, and bidding him to cover himfelf with 
glory in thet quarrel which were enfuing between the 
two monarchs. God, faid he, is it Yor me to talk of 
promifes ; I, who am but a poor pennilefs adventurer! 
However, what I can do, I will do. And this day, as 
well to mark my loyalty, as for the enhancement of my 
honour, I do promife and fwear, that from the hour 
when the King of Engfand fhall have croffed the feas, 
by Cambray into France, I fhall ever be found in the 
forefront of his advanced guard, affropting the enemy, 
carrying fire, fword and devaftation updn every hand— 
that I will neither fpare man, nor woman, nor child ; 
nor woman with child, nor fucking babe; nor old man, 
nor maid; nor convent, altar, church. At thefe ter- 
rible imprecations, it was who would loudeft extol the 
zeal and the devotion of fo faithful a champion of the 
honour and the caufe of his mafter. 

Again the difhes are withdrawn, and the noble vir- 
gins proceed, finging, True loves fond invite; which to 
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voice we now go. All eyes are now turne@ upon that- 
famous warrior, John de Beaumont, uncle to the noble 
Count of Haynault. Robert, refpectfully approaching, 
begs him to enroll himfelf alfo among the Knights of 
‘the Heron. Difgufted perhaps with the tedium of so 
many promifes, John gravely recalled to the company 
the futility of all fuch empty and tumultuous vauntings ; 
exhorting them rather to referve their mettle for a feafon ’ 
when it were more likely to be needed, and turned to 
account. It cofts but little, faid he, in a hall, mid 
the tapers and the dance, ftimulated by*the prefenee 
of the fair ones’to whofe favours we would afpire, to 
put to the rout whole armics from the field. I know 
well, that there are among you of Rolands and of 
Olivers, and who will difpofe of the Aquilans and the 
Yaumonts: but let this be recolleéted, thefe paladins, 
in their turn, were compelled to fuccumb to others. 
ids it not a very farce to fee an army, well armed and 
well mounted, making a bravado and a parade of its 
prowefs, the eflemy acrofs the Channel! Let us keep 
all thefe fine refolutions to ourfelvgs or at leaft till 
they are more likely to be called into requifition. How 
many a pretty fellow will then find a cellar, deep as 
hell, fcarce dark enough to hide his diminifhed head 
in! Again, I fay, all this vaunting is but wind. And 
though I fay this, fancy not that I want to elude the 
alternative which is placed upon me. I will explain 
myfelf. Let the King of England once penetrate 
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Haynault® traverfe Brabant and Cambray, fet foot 
upon the French foil, and I will be feen, as marfhal of 
his army, faithfully fupporting his fide, and caufing all 
the evil that I can to Philip. It is true, by this I 
fhall lay myfelf open to the forfeiture, not only of my 
territories, but of all the little which I have. No 
matter. I accept my fortune. By the event I will 
abide. But let me not be mifunderftood. If Philip, 
_of his own proper counfel, and returning upon his 
better judgment, revoke my banifhment, and recall 
me to Frartce, I will at once’ break with Edward. 
And if I do, who is he who will imphgn? But if, on 
the other hand, the King of France will perfift in con- 
_tinuing me an exile from his country and my home, I 
will fecond the King of England to the utmoft of my 
power. JI will either be his general-in-chief, or of his 
advanced guard. i 
“To an explanation fo manly, fo generous, the mon 
arch rejoined with the moft touching expreffions of 
his regard. Robert, the two filver difhes in his 
hand, once more advances, accompanied by the min- 
ftrels, the two noble damfels finging as they went; 
and now kneeling to the queen, aflured her that 
‘there was but one thing wanting more to the diftri- 
bution of the heron, and that was, that the fhould 
open to the, company the dictates of her noble breaft. 
Vaffal, faid fhe, by the laws and by the ties of holy 
church, it is not within my competence to enter into 
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any engagement unprivy to my lord and mafter ; who, 
‘at bis will, it can annul, or it can bid to ftand. Stand 
. ‘not. for that, faid the monarch; it is already ratified, 
‘at once, and beforehand. To the utmoft of my 
power it fhall be feconded ; God but put the prac- 
ticable into your mouth!! Then faid the queen, 
rifing, with a voice undaunted, unfhaken and un- 





* moved, I am with child; I know it, for I have felt 
it ftir. And I fwear this day to God; to Him who 
died and was crucified upon a crofs, and to the Holy 
Virgin, His mother; that never fhall *this precious 
fruit part from thy womb, till, for the accomplifhment 
of this vow, you fhall have carried me beyond the 
feas. And let but this infant think to void his prifon- 
houfe, or ever the allotted hour be come which,I have 
profcribed, and this dagger, to the haft, fhall be buried 
in its and in my bowels: and thus let perifh, at a 

#ftroke, my body’s foul and my body’s fruit! Petrified 
with horror at an imprecation fo terrible, Edward for- 
bade that the matter, one other moment, fhould be 
proceeded with. The heron was morfelled, and the 
queen and all the company partook of it. 

The king, the neceffary preparations made, em- 
barked the queen with all his chivalry, conducting her 
and them fafely to Antwerp. And there was fhe de- 
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livered of a fine male child, fince known as the Lion of 
Antwerp. Her vow accomplifhed, the king, with all’ 

_ his hofts, departed for the plains of France, — Sr. 
Pe.aye, Mémoires Jur Panciénne Chevalerie. 








THE PITEOUS DEATH, 


Through too long a Concealment of his Attachment, 
ma 


OF A GENTLEMAN OF DAUPHINY. 





BIN the confints of Dauphiny and of Pro- 
vence there was lately living a gentleman, 
richer mich in every virtue, grace, ac- 

: complifhment, than in that wealth which 
this world’s gear, poffeffions bring. And near him 
there was living, as is fhe {till living, a young perfon, 
whofe name I fhall forbear, out_of regard to her 
family, which is of the nobleft, And of whom this 
gentleman was paffionately enamoured. And though 
the names I may withhold, the ftory is no lef to be 
telied on. But feeing himfelf not to be come of fuch 
an houfe as would entitle him to raife his eyes to fuch an 
height, his paffion he fmothered in his breaft; for fo 
pure and unearthly was the love which he bore to her, 
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that fooner had he died than fo much as harbour a 
thought which might have redounded to her difad- 
vantage. Thus, inafmuch as it were hopelefs ever to 
attain to her hand, all that he propofed to himfelf, as 
the fummit of his felicity, was, to be enabled to worfhip 
her, unobferved, and at a diftance, with all that perfect 
piety of which fo heavenly a fpirit were capable. And 
this he long did; but not with futh a warinefS but 
that at the length it came to be fufpeéttd of the lady. 
And fhe, perceiving the affe@tion which he bore to her 
to be of .a téxture fo holy and § pure; fenfible:to all 
the diftinétion of the attachment of fo clean a fpirit, met 
him with fo much pity, fo much fympathy, that the 
poor gentleman, who had never dared to hope for fo 
much, could not even bring himfelf to with for magg. 
But malice, foe to all beatitude, quick nipped in the 
bud, an intercourfe fo tranquil arfd fo happy. For firft 
it came to be whifpered about, then repeated to the 
mother, how much it was wondered at, that fhe could 
allow, as fhe did, the gentleman to haunt her houfe: 
that the gentleman could not poffibly have any other 
than one inducement, feeing he and her daughter were 
fo much together, in being for ever about as he was, 
The mother, who would not allow herfelf, even for a 
moment, to doubt of the rectitude of the gentleman, 
and for whofe honour fhe would have anfwered, as for 
that of her own children, was beyond expreffion hurt, 
to find that upon fuch an intimacy, a conftruétion fo 
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cruel could be placed. However, at length, fearing 
the fcandal which was like to come of it, fhe entreated 
of the gentleman, at leaft for a time, to difcontinue his 
attendance ; a command to him none of the eafieft of 
digeftion; confcious to himfelf, as he was, that the 
innocence of his intentions might have guaranteed? him 
from any fuch fufpicions. However, as there was no 
help for it, and to filence the voice of fcandal, he 
withdrew himéelf till fuch time as the affair had been 
forgotten ; returning, to be readmitted to all his old 
footing ; and the privation of which, ‘you may be fure, 
had in no way ‘palled his appetite. But about the very 
firt news with which he was entertained, was, that 
the daughter of the houfe was as good as given to a 
gendeman, whofe forturfe he was unable to gather to be 
fo much more confiderable than his own, that he could 
bring himfelf to allow any fuch make-weight to be ba- 
lanced with claims, old and ftanding as his own, And 
fo, plucking up fpirit, he fet all his friends and kindred 
to work, hoping that if the choice could but be left 
to the maid, fhe would give him the preference before 
his rival. However, the parents, s well on his fide as 
on her’s, decided for the other, inafimuch as he was the 
richer ; which the unfortunate gentleman took fo much. 
to heart, (knowing the poor girl to be as thwarted as 
himfelf,) that, by little and little, and without any ap- 
parent caufe, he began to dwindle and to pine away; 
and in a very fhort time was fo altered a man in‘his 
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appearance, that the mark of death became enftamped 
upon his features ; that death to which right rapturoufly 
and joyfully he was hafting. Still, fo long as he was 
able, fie continued to trail himfelf to the” fide of her 
whom he fo dearly loved. At length, all hie forces 
fpené, there was nothing for it but to take to his bed, 
which he did ; concealing, while yet he could, his fate 
from his friend ; willing to {pare her the agony of fuch 
a knowledge. Now abandoning himfelf a prey to for- 
row and defpair, his fleep went from him, and with it all 
care for his meat or his drink ; and ® thoroughly became 
he changed, that fcarce longer was it poffible to recog- 
nife him, fuch was the ghaftlinefs and the hollownefs of 
his features. This cOuld not but come to the ears of 
the mother, who, of her own>nature, kind and com- 
paffionate, in reality at heart fo much loved the gen- 
tleman, that, had it but depended upon her, her daughter 
fhould have been given to him. But the parents on 
the father’s fide were not to be gained. So, taking 
with her her daughter, fhe went the poor fufferer to 
vifit, whom too truly fhe found, as fhe had been told, 
rather dead than alive; for he, perceiving his end’ to 
be at hand, had, that very morning, received the facra- 
ment, nor ever thinking face of mortal to look upon 
again. Neverthelefg did he, within one ace of his ex- 
tremity ; as one arifing from the dead ; fecing to be 
before him her, who was at once his refurrection and 
his* life ; raifing himfelf, and with a bound, exclaim, 
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And what, Madam, may I afk, can have poffeffed you 
thus to come, a man to vifit; one foot already in the 
grave, and of whofe death you are the caufe? Alas, 
faid the lady, and can it be that one fo dear to us, 
death fhéuld be receiving at our hands! Tell me, 
I pray you, how can this be. Madam, faid ®he, 
although I had ftruggled, as long as concealment 
were poffible, with the attachment which I bore to 
your daughter ; yet have my family, in profecuting my 
fuit, fomewhat more noifed it, than, had it depended 
upon me, I could he ever wifhed, feeing the mif- 
fortune which has overtaken me. Nor is if fo much 
the ruin of all my earthly hopes which has brought me” 
to this pafs, as the confcioufnefs*that with no other 
could fhe ever have beer bleffed and loved as of me. 
The lofs which fhe is about this day to make of the 
kindeft, the gentleft, and the fondeft heart which ever 
woman loved, afflicts me more, at this moment, than 
does that of a life, which, for her fake alone I had cared 
to preferve, and which, as it never more can be of 
ufe to her, it is but a {mall matter to me to part with. 
What was in their power to comf%rt him to fay, was 
faid. At length, faid the lady, This will never do; 
come, cheer up, my friend, and I give you my honour, 
if God will but reftore to you your wonted health, 
never fhall my daughter have other hufband than you ; 
and this I now require her, and with her own lips, to 
confirm. This, the poor girl, in tears, as faithfully co#i- 
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fented to. But he, who too well knew, that though 
his health, indeed, again he might get, yet never would 
he get his Jove; that all thefe fair’ promifes were but 
fo many prefcriptions, remediate to his cafe, told them 
very plainly, that he was not to be fo impoféd upon; — 
that’ had they but held to him fuch language, not three 
months gone, then had he been that day the blitheft, 
the foundeft and the happieft gentleman in France ; but 
that all fuch comfort was now coming too late to be 
either credited, or to be available. However, prefently, 
‘ feeing them to perfift in their ftoly, after a little paufe, 
he continued, Seeing that you are promifing me what 
never now can be, even fuppofing it to be ever fo 
much your defire; grant me, in its ftead, a favour 
that, confidering the ftate in which I am, I think 
. might fafely be permitted to me; a leffer than, alive, 
God knows, I have ever prefumed to afpire to. They 
affured him that it fhould be conceded; and that he 
might afk, and hardily. Then, faid he, Let me take 
into mine arms her whom you are promifing me to 
wife ; and bid her that fhe may embrace me; and 
may kifs me. Te poor girl, unpraétifed to fuch a 
familiarity, was about to hefitate, nor knowing what to 
do; till her mother, feeing that there was no more 
life in him, exprefily defired her to do-as fhe had un- 
dertaken. On this advancing, and bowing herfelf - 
upon the wretched man, fhe faid, My good friend, 
for my fake, be of good heart, Then’ ftretching forth 
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his withered arms, fcarce other now than fkin and bone, 
he drew her to his breaft with all the little ftrength he 
had ; kiffing with his poor, cold, pallid lips, her at whofe 
hands his death he was ‘accepting. And-thus having 
held her as long as he was able, unclafping her, he 
faid, So holy and fo pure has been the Idve whfth I 
have ever borne to you, that never, out of the church, 
did I fo much as defire a more perfect felicity than 
that which now I prove ; at the expiration of which, 
_ and in the ravifhment of which, right joyfully I am 
about to render up“my foul to God; «hat God who’ 
himfelf is complete love and charity, and who well can 
teftify to the purity of my affection and the abyiles of 
my regard; entreating him to fake, my perfedt’ de- 
fire encompaffed in mint arms, my parting fpirit to his . 
eternal keeping. And with thefe words, ftraining her 
to his bofom with a redoubled vehemence, the heart, 
unable longer to fuftain the exaltation of fo unwonted 
 beatitude, dilating to its full, its cerement burft, and 
the fpirit, efcaped, to its Maker returned. And though 
the poor corpfe now lay without Jife, and for that 
caufe could no more retain its chatge ; fo apparent be- 
came the affeftion which the lady had ever borne to 
him, that it was not without the greateft efforts that 
her mother, with the fervants, could detach the body 
of the living, if living fhe could be called, from the 
embraces of the dead; and whom they caufed to be 
honourably interred. But the triumph of the obfequies 
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were the tears, the fobs, the lamentations of the un- 
fortunate girl; and which the rather declared them- 
felves after his death, as during his life they had been 
ftifled ; and as fome fort of reparation for all the cataf- 
trophe which fhe had brought upon him. Nor fince, 
as I have heard, let what hufband they would be pro- 
pofed to her, has fhe ever known peace or joy of 
heart, — L’ Heptaméron. 








PAULINE AND HER LOVER, .. 


Renouncing the Worldebetake themfelves to a Monaftic Life.: 
. 


es 


N the time of the Marquis of Mantua, the 

fame whorhad married a fifter of the 

Duke of Ferrara, there was living in the 

family of the Marchionefs, a young perfon, 

called Pauline, fo diftractedly loved of a gentleman, 

fervant to the Marquis, that the affair became the 

wonder, the talk and the theme of all; feeing that fo 

poor and fo pleafant a fellow might not unnaturally 

have looked to match himfelf, throtigh the influence of 

- his mafter, into fome noble or fome wealthy houfe, 

But all the riches of the world, to him feemed centred 

in his Pauline; and whofe hand in marriage he yet 

hoped to obtain. The Marchionefs, no lefs purpofing, 
through her own perfonal interpofition, to fee Pauline: ° 

more advantageoufly difpofed of, as much as in her lay, 
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fought to difcountenance the match: forbidding them 
to be together; and fhowing them how, fhould they 
perfift in their folly, they mutt inevitably refign them- 
felves to beconie, as well the oft unhappy as the moft 
inconfiderable couple in the land—a light in which the 
genileman never could be brought to fee the matter ; 
whilft Pauline, on her part, fo far as it were poffible, 
ftruggled openly with her affections; ftill continuing, 
however, to nurfe them in fecret as before. And thus 
matters lingered long; fupported on either fide by” 
the hope, that, fooner or later, time or chance would 
bring them victorious out of all their. troubles ; even 
till the war broke out; and in which war it was 
the fortune of the gentleman to be made a prifoner, 
together with a Frenchman, who, as it turned out, 
was no lefs in love in France than was his com- 
panion in Italy. And fo it fell, finding themfelves 
to be captives together, that they came to know each: 
other’s matters ; and the Frenchman plainly blabbed, 
that his heart, as his friend’s, was equally a prifoner ; 
though the where he kept to himfelf. But inafmuch as 
they were fervants alike to the Marquis, the French 
gentleman was not long in divining, that it was Pauline 
to whom his friend .Was attached; and out of the 
kindlinefs and the regard which he felt for him, nedrgu- 
ment was left unattempted by which he might detach 
him from fo unhappy a purfuit. But this the gentleman 
affured him to be a chapter beyond the reach of preach- 
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ment, hope or remedy; that he might defift; and 
.that fhould the Marquis of Mantua perfift to refufe 
him his love, as an indemnity for all the prifon which 
he had undergone, and as a return for his fervices, 
his fufferings, -he would conftitute himfelf a friar, 
nor from henceforth to know, or to ferve any otfer 
mafter than God; which ftaggered his companion 
beyond all belief, who had never been able to detec in 
him any other inkling toward religion than the adora- 
tion which he bore to Pauline. Some eight or nine: 
months gone, the gerftleman, Frenchman, his com- 
panion, was fortunate enough to find himfelf at liberty, 
and no lefs fo, not long after, in purchafing as much for. 
his friend ; who, at the end of a Very few days, was 
again at the court of the marquis, endeavouring, by 
every means that he could devife, to overcome the 
reluctance of the marquis and the marchionefs to his 
union with his Pauline. But it was all but fo much 
labour. loft; nor would they deign to any other reply, 
than that the match was forbidden by the parents, as 
well on the one fide as on the other ; or a fermon upon 
all the remorfe, the mifery, the privation, which a fitp 
fo ill-confidered would neceflarily entail, And by way 
of making matters fure; to preclude the poffibility of 
‘farther mifapprehenfion or mifhap, it was ftritly for- 
~ bidden to them ever again to haunt one another’s com- 
pany ; thus hoping, that with time and feparation this 
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The gentleman, feeing that there was nothing for it 
but to obey and to retire, fubmitting, folicited, if it were 
not too vaft a prefumption, to be allowed at leaft to 
bid to one he loved fo dear, a laft adieu; feeing that 
he never was to fee her more. Which being granted to. 
him ; coming to her, he faid; It is even fo, Pauline ; 
heaven and earth are at one, not only to prevent our 
coming together, but even as friend and friend, to look 
upon or entertain each other more. For our mafter and 
-our miftrefs have this day given commandment fo ftri@, 
that well ma; they flatter themfelves to have despatched, 
at a blow, two hearts of which the tenements .can 
never now but languifh: clearly fhowing, by fuch an 
. ordinance, that love and charity alike are ftrangers to 

their breafts. I know well-that it is their meaning to | 
marry us apart, and into wealthy portions. But ah, 
little know they, that there is no riches to true con- 
“tentment! In fum, I have fuffered fo much, and fo 
heavily at their hands, that longer to remain in their 
fervice, with me is impoffible. And if I well. know, 
{uppofing that I never had talked or thought of 
marriage, they would not have been fo nice but what 
T had been permitted to court you as beforetime ; reft 
afflured, had it been fo, that fooner had I died than 
harboured a farther thought towards one whom I had* 
loved with fo pure an affection; to whofe hand I - 
had pretended, and would have been ready to affert 
againft all. But feeing that to be thus tantalifed had 
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been to me too infupportable a penance ; and that, 
in thus beholding you, this poor heart, denied of its 
juft contentment, would have been for ever filling itfelf, 
a prey to fome terrible defpair, and of which the end 
had been cataftrophous; I have determined, and fince 
long, to betake ‘myfelf to the church, “Not but What 
I know that falvation may be purchafed in every ftate 
and condition of life, but that, by an undiftracted leifure, 
I may be enabled more effectually to contemplate the 
divine Goodnefs, which, I truft, will be merciful to the 
fins of my youth; will give to me a stew heart, as 
much to be enamoured of the things of heaven, as 
once it hath’ been of thofe of bafenefs and of’ earth. 
And if God will but vouchfafe to give to me the grace ” 
_ ‘to be a partaker of his, my prayer. to him for you fhall 
ceafele(s rife ; + befeeching you, in return, by all that very 
true‘and conftant paffion which has ever been between 
us, that, in your orifons, I may ever be remembered ; 
that in this, my extremity, I may be fuftained ; that 
He will give to me an heart as great to Tupport our* 
feparation, as, in your prefence, it hath alway found of 
joy and of contentment, And now feeing that we ‘are 
about to part, and for ever; and that never more need 
I hope to have of you that perfeét blifs which comes of 
unifon ; fuffer me, of a little charity, that, as a brother, 
I may embrace you. The poor Pauline, who till now 
had always treated him with rigour enough; over- 
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whelmed as well with the tendernefs of the requett, as 
with the delicacy of the man, who, in fuch a crifis, 
could content himfelf with fo reafonable a prayer, for 
all reply, flung herfelf, fainting and in an agony, into 
his arms; in fuch a very deluge of tears, that, voice, 
breath, utterance choked ; head and limbs both reeling 
alike ; infenfible, fhe lay upon his breaft. What with 
love, pity, agony,alarm, diftrefs, the unhappy gentleman, 
incapable to the charge of fuch a burden, was feen, from 
a'distance, to ftagger and to fall, as was the lady; he one 
way and fhe another. However, as fuccour was quickly 
at hand, with the help of reftoratives: they were each 
brought round, Pauline, on coming to herfelf, was be- 
yond expreffion mortified to learn the {cene, into which, 
through her weaknefs, fhe had been betrayed; placing, 
fo far as fhe could, to the fcore of pity and compaffion, 
the emotion which fo unhappily had efeaped her. Whilft 
he, in his turn, unwilling as unable again to face fo ter- 
rible an ordeal, hurried away, head and heart fo full, that, 
“on entering his chamber, he flung himfelf upon his bed, 
in fuch a paroxyfm of defpair, that fure nothing lefs was 
concluded of all, ‘than that that day he had made fhip- 
wreck of the laft friend which he had in the world, or the 
lat farthing in his poffeffion. And no fooner was it light, 
and he had rifen, and committed himfelf to his Saviour, 
than, dividing whatever he had among his fervants, 
taking fome little refrefhment for his journey, and hav- 
ing ftri@tly forbidden to any to follow him, he went the 
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way of the convent of St. Francis; requiring himfelf to 
be admitted into the order; which, as he told the monks, 
it was never more his intention to quit. The abbot, 
familiar with the man, arid with his paft, having often 
feen him, could fcarce believe his eyes, or allow the gen- 
tleman to. be ferious ; almoft fancying the whole to fea 
dream, or a pleafantry; for fure a gentleman in France 
who had naturally lefs about him, the air, the cut, or the 
mien of a monk; or was more abundantly ftocked, by 
nature and by art, with all the graces and the accom- 
plithments of a gallanf he knew not. But coming by 
degrees to take in his meaning, and feeing the floods 
of tears which kept courfing down dis cheeks, he came 
at length to abandon his firft impreffions ; charitably 
confenting to receive hint, And in a little time, per- 
fuaded as well of the conftancy of his refolution as of 
the unfeignednefs of his repentance, he had him to be 
folemnly allowed. All which fhortly, as could not 
but be, came to the ears of the marquis and of the 
marchionefs, and to whom the whole appeared fuch 
a myftery, that at the firft, it was as much as they 
could do to credit it. Whilft Pauline, as if to fhow,how 
completely fhe had learned to mafter fo unhappy an at~ 
tachment, diffimulated fo effetually her paffion, that the 
world, whom no one thing can fatisfy, began to fcatter, 
that fhe had fomewhat too foon forgotten fo faithful and 
fo fond a lover. And in this manner rolled themfelves 
away fome four or five months, and without any fort of 
u3 
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fignification, on the one part or on the other. In this 
interval there was fhown to her, by a lay brother, an 
effufion which had efcaped from her lover, fhortly after 
his entry into the convent ; and which, though common 
soph in the Italian, I fhall be obliged to turn for you 
intG French, as beft I can. 

* * * * * 

No fooner had Pauline read this tribute, and which 
fhe did in the filence of a cloifter, than fhe was feized 
with fuch an agony of heart, that the very letters were 
faturated with. her tears. And 10 thoroughly was fhe 
mattered, that her firft thought was, to bury upon the 
inftant, and for ever, in fome hermitage, a paffion fo 
rooted and unrootable. But that prudence which had 
never forfaken her, conjured yet a little to defer her 
purpofe. And however, in her inmoft mind, her de- 
termination might remain unfhaken, in public it was 
never allowed to eke ; carrying with her a prefence, a 
countenance, a mien, fo acceffible, fo unpreoccupied, 
that nothing lefs than what fhe was, fhe feemed more 
to be. And this, her refolution, fhe covered, fome fix 
months, in her bre&ft ; to all appearance, more radiant, 
more reconciled to the world, than the oldeft who had 
known her could recall: yet not fo long, but that it came, 
one day, that Pauline, in the train of her miftrefs, found 
herfelf at mafS in the convent of St. Francis. And 
who fhould be there and then approaching, the pro- 
ceffion iffuing from the veftry, but her unfortunate fer- 
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vant, who, yet in his probation year, was officiating, 
in attendance upon the priefts ; carrying the cenfers, 
covered with a cloth of filk; and he the foremoft ; his 
eyes infixed on the ground! And no fooner had 
Pauline detected him, mid all the glory and the halo of 
fuch a vefture ; and which, if anything, feemed ra@her 
to heighten, than to detra& from the heavenlinefs and 
the comelinefs of his features, than in the endeavour to 
cloke, as much as poffible, the mifery fhe was in, fhe 
compelled herfelf to be feized, as with a fit of coughing. 
Her poor fervant, to wifom were fooner caught that little 
found, than all the clamourings of his parifh peal, could 
not fo far refrain himfelf, though turn his head he 
would not, but that his eyes would walk their wonted 
ways. And no fooner had he fecn her, than, dizzied 
and bewildered, he ftaggered and he fell; each and 
every fire rekindled, which fondly and madly he had 
hoped to have been quenched. However, recovering 
himéelf, to, fome little inequality in the pavement, he 
was fain to have his trouble laid. And no fooner did 
Pauline fee, that though habit, indeed, he might have 
changed, heart and affe@tions he had’ changed not, than 
fhe came to the conclufion, to put into execution, upon 
the hour, a refolution to which her mind had now been 
long made’ up—that the refidue of their days fhould be 
pafled in the one manner, dedicated to the one Lord; - 
as had their prime, in the one hotel, and in the fervice 
of the one mafter and the one miftrefs. And as. it 
ng 
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was now many months fince everything had been in 
preparation for fuch a ftep, one day the demanded per- 
miffion of the marchionefs, to be allowed to go to the 
convent of St. Clair, to hear the mafs; and which 
was accorded to her; the lady having no manner of 
fufpicion touching the real nature of her requeft. And 
in paffing before the Gray Friars, fhe alighted, re- 
“quiring the porter to fend to her her lover, who fhe 
told him was her kinfman. And no fooner had they 
retired together to the folitude of a chapel, than Pauline 
firft, and thus began. Had it ‘been to be reconciled 
with mine honour, or my fpirit, the ftep which I am 
this day taking had not been till now deferred. Your 
retirement had been’ my retirement. But feeing that, 
at length, by patience and by colour, I have broken the 
malice and fufpicions of the world, ever prone rather 
to impute the worfer than the better motive, I have 
now determined to adopt life, garb, eftate, fuch as I 


perceive this day to be yours. Nor farther amIcu-. . 


rious to inquire. If to you is well, then to me is alfo 
well. If to you is ill, that ill would I partake. The 
road that you do tread to paradife, that road would I; 
affured that He who is the fountain of the one, true, 
only, perfect love, us has knit, adopted to his fervice, 
by a concord pure and unearthly ; and which, by his 
Holy Spirit, he will transform to his eternal effence: 
praying you, my friend, that you and I, this day, may_ 
put off, and for ever, tht body of the flefh, which is of 
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the old Adam ; to be regenerate, and to be born again, 
in that of our Lord and Saviour, Jefus Chrift. Who at 
this was ravithed but this holy and this precious lover ? — 
fortifying her, by every means which were in his power, 
in an agony of tears and of joy, in this, her pious con- 
clufion, and telling her, that fince never now coulf he 
have of her other joy than that of fellowfhip, he ac- 
counted it no mean bleffing that they were to find them- - 
felves together in fuch a retreat, that, at leaft with their 
eyes, they might behold each other: that fuch an alle- 
viation could not but" be for the-refrefhment of their 
fouls; hénceforth to live, participants of the one affection, 
the one heart, the one fpirit ; emanations of the mercy 
of that one God, whom now he prayed them to hold 
in his eternal keeping; aitd from which none, who ever 
yet did truft in him, did perifh or did fall. And with 
thefe words, kiffing her hand, in a very tranfport of 
rapture and of tears, fhe fignified to him to take the 
holy kifs of love and charity, and which he did. And 
in this divineft ecftacy departed Pauline, 

No fooner was all this conveyed to the marchionefs, 
and whom it ftaggered almoft beyond the reach of 
credence, than fhe hafted, with the light, to the 
monaftery ; in the hope, that, by any chance, a ftep fo 
precipitate might yet be retraced. To all which 
. Pauline made no other reply, than that fhe might have 
been content ; that it was enough to have divorced her 
from an hufband in the Alefh ; the man of all men whom 
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“the the moft paffionately loved, without attempting to 
feparate her from one that was a fpirit, immortal and. 
invifible ; and which it fhould neither be in her power, 
nor in that of all the powers of earth combined, to ef- 
fe&. The marchione&, fatisfied as well of the vainnefs 
of her attempt, as of the fincerity of her attendant, 
having kiffed her, left her, with a remorfeful and an 

saching heart. And fince lived fo holily and fo devoutly, 
Pauline and her fervant, that it is not’ to be queftioned 
but that He, the fulfilment of whofe law is charity, to 
them, as to the Magdeleine, at the expiration of their 
days, did fay, that,’as much they had loved, much to 
them was forgiven; or that néw they are gathered to 
that blifful ftrand, the joy of which no eye hath féen, 
content of which no ear hath*héttrd ! —_L’ Heptaméron. 








THE PROLOGUE 


TO 


THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 


zava| N order that the memorable achievements, 
with the noble adventures and paflages of 
wT arms, performed as well upon the fields of 
England as of France, might be becom- 
bal related, and tabled into a perpetual memory ; 
whereby a bold pofterity might be fired to like, fuch 
noble emprife, [ have determined with myfelf to treat 
of mighty and of imperifhable matters. But, or ever 
I begin, I do firft require of him; the great Saviour of 
the world, who, from out of nothing, all things did 
make, that He, in me, will create and will renew, an 
underftanding clear and fimple ; fo that not only everye 
man and every woman who may fee, or who may hear 
: this, my book, may find in it their folace and enfample; 
but that into their grace, I alfo may be received. It is. 
faid, and truly, that it is of every material that the 
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edifice is raifed, and that the mightieft river is but the 
gathering of the little rills. Similarly, of many clerks, 
is fcience culled and devifed. That which this one is 
ignorant of, another can declare; nor is there any one 
thing which is not known; that is, of fome, or in 
part. In order then to attain to the end, which, as I 
have faid, I have purpofed with myfelf, I fhall take, as 
the bafis of this, my chronicle, (invoking firft, as I do, 
the grace of God, afd of the Holy Virgin ; of whom all 
comfort and advancement*come,) that which, now long 
fince, was coinpiled by my lord, Mafter John le Bel, 
canon of St. Lambert, at Liége ; a man very reverend, 
grave and difcreet; and who, with an unwearied 
diligence, and at an incredible pains, collected the fame ; 
his whole life being {pent in the-purfuit. Nor however 
much he may have expended, was he ever heard to 
grudge it ; for, not only was he a man confiderable, and 
of fubftance, (and, as fuch, could fupport it,) but of his 
own natural, generous, equal, juft and liberal; difpenfing 
with a pleafure the bounty of hishand. And moreover 
than this, he was, all his days, high in confideration, 
and very near with my lord, Sir John of Haynault, 
who will often be remembered, as is but juft, in this 
book. For not only was he allied to more than one 
king, but himfelf the mainftay and the rife of many 
a great and memorable event. And for thefe reafons. - 
the aforefaid John le Bel was enabled, being about him, 
to fee and to hear all thofe noble exploits which herein-' 
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after are to be recited. And with this it is no lef true, 
that. by a very inftin@ I-have undertaken this work ; 
having always’ been curious into fuch matters 5 3 and to 
this intent have vifited the courts of many great and 
powerful barons, as well in France as in England, 
Scotland, and fundry other lands; and have river 
failed, on occafion, to inform myfelf concerning all 
worthy matters; wars, patces, fieges, combats, tour- 
nays ; more especially since the great battle of Poitiers, 
where John, the noble king of France, was taken 
prifoner, For previoiifly to that, I was very young, as 
well in years as in underftanding. Howhbeit, young as 
I was, I fet myfelf refolutely to work, to the chronicling 
of the aforefaid wars ; purpofing from the first, to carry 
my work into England, asoon as completed. And which 
T lived to do, and to prefent it to the Lady Philippa 
of Haynault, queen of England, who gracioufly and 
condefcendingly received it at my Hands, and well 
rewarded me for all my pains. I will not deny, but it 
may be found, that this, my chronicle, has neither been 
compiled with the diligence, nor the exaétitude which 
a narration, fo memorable, would demand; for the 
honours and the ends of war, for the moft part fo 
dearly bought, ought, above all other, to be unweariedly 
inquired into, and fcrupuloufly adjudged to thofe whofe 

“Sneed they are. ‘ft is then to acquit myfelf towards all 
fuch, and in all truthfulnefs, that I have entered upon 

" this undertaking, and on the foundation already fpoken 
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to; at the prayer, and upon the ordinance of my much 
loved lord and mafter, Sir John de Namur, Knight, 
Lord of Beaufort, to whom I owe all duty, love and 
reverence; and in whofe grace and in whofe favour, 
may God continue to me the gift for ever to abide. 


. FROISSART. 











THE DEATH, & DYING INSTRUCTIONS 


a 
oF .. 
. 


CHARLES V. OF FRANCE. 
t e 


'T’ this time the king of France was over- 
taken with a very terrible misfortune; at 
which he, as well as all who kitew him, 

: were grievoufly diftreffed. For there was 
no help for it, but he had to die, and that too in a very 
little fpace. And all this the king well knew, as did 
the furgeons ; and I will tell you how, and why. As 
the ftory runs, the king of France, when in his youth, 
and at the court of the king of Navarre, had been fo 
fubtly tampered with by that monarch, that the poifon 
became imbibed into his fyftem. So that not only came 

Ais flefh to dry and fhrivel like a chip, but the hairs to 

* fall from off his head, and the nails from the tips of 

his fingers and his toes; fo that he was vifibly perifhing, 





a 
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in the eyes of all, beyond the reach of hope, art or 
remedy. And no fooner had his uncle, the emperor 
of Rome, heard of it, than he difpatched to him, in all 
hafte, a mafter phyfician, of his own houfehold, the 
moft unparalleled in his fcience at that time alive in 
the World, or that, it is fappofed, was ever known, or 
lived. And no fooner had this mafter phyfician been 
to the king, (at that time Duke of Normandy,) and 
had fatisfied himfelf as to the nature of his affection, 
than he gave it, that he was poifoned, and that it went 
for his life. And with that he performed for him, (the 
fince king of France,) the moft aftounding cure which 
ever was heard tell of. For he caufed the venom to 
be fo mortified, or appeafed, that he was, in a little time, 
reftored to all his wonted ftrength and vigour. And 
this by means of an iffue which he praétifed in his 
arm, and through which, by little and little, the malice 
oozed and ran off. This effe&ted, (and for no con- 
fideration could he be induced to remain in France,) 
he left with the king a receipt, to be followed as long 
as he fhould live ; and diftinétly told the king, as well 
as thofe who were about him, that, fhould the day ever 
come when ‘that fiftula would fcab, ceafing to run, he 
would there and then have to die, out of hand; with- 
, out let, remedy or hope; and that fome fifteen or. 
" twenty days were the outfide upon which he would~ 
have to calculate, for the fettlement of his kingdom, | 
and for the reconciliation and propitiation of his foul. 
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And welt had the king carried all this in his memory, 
and forely and heavily had it lain upon him, And it 
was now the two and twentieth day fince the iffue had 
begun to flack. Nor could any other comfort be ad- 
miniftered to him than of his phyficians, who told him 
to be of good heart, for that with remedies of which Me 
little thought, they would not yet fail to dompt the 
fiend ; and fo to be of good heart and to banifh fear. 
Nor was this the only thing which troubled him; for 
to the toothache he was a fore martyr and a prey. 
And well took the kittg meafure, from all thefe ad- 
Fmonifhments, precurfors, that longer he had not to’ 
live, And the thing, above all others, which the moft 
comforted him and fupported him, i all his affliGions, 
was, the recolleétion that God had bleffed him with 
three fair children ; two fons and a daughter; Charles, 
Louis and Catherine. And no fooner had the iffue 
begun to flack, no more to run, than the king recalled 
to himfelf, how, by the device of the mafter leech, his 
hour was come. And fo, (like a wife and valiant 
prince, as he was,) all other matters fettled and dif- 
patched, he caufed to be called to his fide, his three 
brothers ; the Dukes of Berry, of Bourgoyne, and of 
Bourbon. His fecond brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
he called not, as he well knew him to be of a nature fo 
rierably infatiable. And no fooner were they come 
together than he fpake, Good my brothers, thus it is. 
By ordinance of nature I am now required to die ; for 

I 
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well I know, that longer I have not to live. My fon, 
Chagles, I commit into your hands. Be kind to the 
lad. Acquit yourfelves to him loyally in all things; 
as loving uncles to a nephew fhould. As foon as may 
be, let him be crowBed, after my deceafe. Counfel 
hia, in all his affairs, to the beft of your underftanding. 
All my hopes now reft with you. The lad is young 
and thoughtlefs; reafon the more that he fhould be 
governed and advifed of abler, and of older heads. See 
that he be indoétrined to all the ftate and appoinynent 
of a king; as well in what is to be attended of him, 
as in that which it,will be for him, from his fubjeats,4 
to require. Marry him into fome royal and fome noble 
houfe ; but, any now, that it be to the profit of the 
realm at large. I have long kndwn by a famous aftro- 
Joger, who ‘told it me, and affured me, that in his 
youth he would have perilous affairs upon hand, and that 
it would be confumed amid great and terrible commo- 
tions and affaults. As to what he can poflibly have been 
referring to, I have had many a forry cogitation, And 
much have I turned in my mind from what quarter 
the blow is like to come, if not from Flanders. For, 
God be praifed, the affairs of my kingdom were never 
in better cafe. The Duke of Bretaigne is a man to 
be looked to; for one very fickle in his nature, and of 
an infinite fubtlety, and who has ever worn an heztt, 
rather Englifh than French. And for this reafon, 
fpare not to keep on good terms, as well with the 
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nobles as the good towns of Brittany. In no other 
way is his malice to be defeated. Of the Bretons 
themfelves, I have no caufe to complain ; they have 
invariably and faithfully ferved me, and helped me 
to defend my kingdom againtt my enemies. Alfo 
make Sir Oliver Cliffon conftable; for, all thirtgs 
confidered, I know of none fo fitting thereto as he. 
And for the marriage of Charles, my fon; look firft to 
Germany. If it be poffible, ally him into that quarter. 
It will be for his and all your fafety. You know how 
our adverfary of Englaitd is feeking to fortify himfelf, 
by alliance, in the fame dirgétion. Be beforehand. 
The poor are forely affeffed and formnentet: Remit 
tHe taxes you can, and as foon as you can. Thefe are 
matters which, albeit in my lifetime I may have been 
compelled to wink at them, fit not, at this moment, 
too lightly upon my breaft ; though the endlefs under- 
takings, with the wars which we had on hand, in a 
meafure’conftrained me to continue them, And many 
. other like and memorable words were {poken by the 
faid King John, which,-however, I -have not deemed 
it neceffary to repeat. And although the King of 
France refufed to fee the Duke of Anjou, upon his 
death-bed, or to allow him any part in the government 
of the ftate, for all that, the faid duke was by him at 
Ake time. For he had pofts for ever on the road be- 
tween Angers and Paris, and who apprifed him cer- 
tainly, in all things, touching the king, his prottier: 
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And he had, farther, {pies, who brought him. word, 
day and night, of the progrefs of ‘his declination ; fo 
that he was enabled, the very day of his deceafe, to be 
in an antichamber, and by which means he came to 
fee and to hear everything as it paffed, and as I have 
tod it you. And now we will return to the matter 
of the Englith, and whom we left on their way to 
Bretaigne. — FRotssart. 
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AN ACCOUNT 


.- oO 


TWO OR THREE REMARKABLE DUELS. 


* 


N the early part ot the reign of the late 
King Henry II., there was a duel, at | 
Sedan, between the baron de Guerres 
and the lord de Fandilles, and which 


_ originated in a difpute that occurred between them, 


the very identical day that the faid majefty made his 
entry into Paris. The caufe I fhall forbear, as it was 


a fomewhat dirty dne, and none of the moft creditable, 
s & * "Ve * i 

Thefe two brave gentlemen, then, to fettle the matter 

between them, (for it trenched too clofely, as well 


upon the honour as the reputation of the baron, to ad- 


“ mit of any fort of compromife,) demanded of the king 


the ufe of the lifts, and which the king, who fince the 
unhappy affair of my uncle, Monfieur de Ja Chaftaig- 
13 
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neraye, which he never ceafed ‘to deplore, - as flatly 
denied them. As they were not, however, to be fo 
diverted, they had next recoyrfe ts Monfieur de Bouil- 
lon, as prince fovereign of Sedan ; and where they were 
fucgefsful. And accordingly, on the day appointed, 
neither failed to appear ; accompanied on either fide by 
their parents, friends, allies, godfathers, fupporters ; all 
preliminaries and formalities enjoined by the ancient and 
well-known laws of the duello, adjufted and complied 
with, But firft and foremoft, nothing would fuit the 
lord de Fandilles, (fo confident and overweening was 
he,) but he muft build himfelf a gibbet and roll him- 
felf a faggot, that che might be indulged in the fatif- 
faction as well of roafting as of hanging his opponent ! 
However, fortune ftood not ‘fo much his ‘friend as he 
had thought for, for he had the worft of it; but*not, 
however, in fuch a manner that his adverfary had any 
great caufe to value himfelf upon his fuperior prowefs, 
The upper parts of their perfons were in armour.’ For 
all attack, the baron chofe a fhort fword, and to the 
handling of which he was well up.; having learnt his 
leffon from a prieft, himfelf an adept in the art. At 
firft, however, this was protefted againft by Monfieur 
le Vidafme, godfather to de Fandilles, on the grounds, 
that by one of the articles of the code, the ufe of every 
other weapon was forbidden, than fuch as was habi-~ 
tually worn or ufed by military men and perfons of con- 
dition. But to this it was rejoined, that the Swifs, as 
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brave a, people as any upon the furface of the earth, 
avai] themfelves of no other. So the end of the matter 
was, that Monfieur ‘le Vidafme, confident in the 
mettle of his godfon, made no more difficulty about it; 
efpecially as tite faid godfon feemed to hold, alike the 
man and his weapons, in a very perfect contempt. 50. 
now we have brought them to the camp; all the 
neceffary preliminaries difpofed of and refpdnded to. 
At the very firft go off, Fandilles dealt the baron fo 
hideous a gafh acrofs the thigh, that, upon the inftant, 
his ftrength began to fail, through lofs of blood. And 
fo, well perceiving the difadvantage which he was 
at, and was {till more likely to be gt, he determined, 
there and then, to clofe with his man ; a trick :to which 
he was well up; and to which he had been of purpofe 
initiated by a ftumpy little Breton prieft, almoner to 
Monfieur de Lenoncourt, his relative. And no fooner 
had he brought him to the ground, himfelf above, than 
he {et to to pommel him with all his might and main ; 
for in buckling together, they had each of them necef- 
farily been compelled to drop their weapons. But as 
his ftrength was now faft upon the ebb, it was a tofs up 
whether he would ever live to difpatch him. Matters 
hanging in this doubtful ftate ; as luck would have ity a 
fcaffold was firft feen to totter, and then to give way, 
whereon were ftanding a moft unconfcionable company 
of lords, ladies with their daughters, knights, efquires ; 
fpectators of this cruel paftime. So that what with the 
14 
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fhrieks, the noife, the hubbub, the confufion, the atten- 
tion of the company was perfeétly bewildered betwixt 
the rival entertainments ; one part remaining rivetted 
upon the iffue of the fight ; the other hurrying away to 
the extrication, of the difconfolate and difordered fair 
oneg, with the gentlemen, their companions and fellow- 
fafferers. Under cover of all this confufion, the friends 
of the baron, making for the centre, began to holloa to 
their champion, Stop his eyes and mouth! ftop his eyes 
and mouth! and which, on their lives, they durft not 
have prefumed to do, had it not been for the fcandal of 
the fcaffold; it being forbidden, by the laws of the 
field, and on the fgrfeiture of life and limb, fo much as 
to fpeak,.cough, fheeze, fpit, hem, blow the nofe, or 
make any fort of an inkling’ toward a fign or a hint. 
Profiting by the fuggeftion, the baron, though it was 
much as he could do, fo effe&tually managed to bung 
his ‘eyes and mouth with fand, (and with which, to 
infure their footing, the arena had been ftrewed,) that 
he was compelled, at leaft fo fay the friends of the 
baron, to give in; and who, accordingly, wente about 
crying, He has yielded! he has yielded! Which the 
party of Fandilles as ftoutly denied. But what with 
the confufion of the breakdown, the uproar, the noife, 
the fcuffle, it was found to be literally impoffible to 
come at what had really taken place between them. 
Monfieur de Bouillon, as umpire of the field, defired 
that they fhould be feparated. And no fooner had the 
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baron caufed his wound to be ftaunched, than he gave 
his prifoner to underftand, that it was his intention to 
treat him to the fame foup, which, before the fight, 
he had thought to have Jadled out to him. On this 
+ there was a terrible ado between the parents and the 
allies, as well on the one fide as the other ; Monfieur le 
Vidafme, godfather to de Fandilles, folemnly protefting 
and affirming that he had never heard one word about 
the rendering, or anything to the purpofe. The god- 
father to the baron, (if I recollect rightly, Monfieur de 
Pavan of Lorraine, a brave and worthy gentleman,) 
as ftiffly affertetl the contrary, and infifted that his god-. 
fon fhould be permitted to difpofegof his prifoner as he 
thought right, and as, by the laws of war, he was per- 
fectly entitled to do. But Monfieur de Bouillon, having 
thoroughly fifted the matter, and confulted with the 
divers captains and gentlemen prefent, forbade him to 
eattempt to do anything of the fort; and told the baron, 
that he might be .content to let matters reft where 
they were ; feeing there was much to be faid on both 
‘fides, and that there was very confiderable doubt 
as to whether his adverfary really had furrendered 
or not. 

In faét, they each of them acquitted themfelves like 
brave men; the vanquifhed living to ferve his king 
on many a hard fought field, and to fall, honour- 
ably, at the affault on Caunis, then befieged by the 
Marthal de Briffac ; and where, it is remembered, how. 
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he was the firft to mount the breach, and on which 
he fell. 

I may poffibly have dwelt a little too long on this 
affair. However, as it was a “remarkable one in idelf, 
and as I myfelf had heard it related by the partifans, as 
well‘on the one’ fide as on the other, I did not choofe 
it to be forgotten; and by which is to be feen the 
infamous and the miferable penalties which the con- 
querors were permitted to impofe upon the conquered. 
For, beyond any manner of queftion, had the truth of 
what the baron afferted been but “capable to have been 
come at, he would have burnt his man at the ftake, 
“and no power could have hindered him ; and which 
God, who poffibly may have known the wickednefs 
of his quarrel, would not, for;that reafon, permit him 
to do. 


Monfieur Olivier de la Marche, firft gentleman of. 
the houfehold to the Archduke ,Philip, Count of 
Flanders ; as gallant a knight, unqueftionably, as any 
of his time; able as well to handle his pen as his: 
fword, has left us, in his memoirs, an account of a 
combat which took place in his day, at Valanciennes, in 
the prefence of the faid duke; and which is affuredly 
uncommonly rich, as well from the character of the, 
weapons with which it was waged, as for the pleafant- 
nefs of the folemnities with which it was celebrated. For 
in other refpects, goodnefs knows, it was tragic enough ; 
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as,it ended in the hanging and the death of one of the 
parties. The circumftance arofe out of a privilege, 
long fince conferred by the emperors and the counts of 
Haynault upon the town ‘of Valanciennes; and which 
was this—That any man who had the misfortune to 
difpofe of another, fairly, fo to fpeak ; ‘that is, in*the 
defence of his proper perfon; without any fort of foul 
play or circumvention, might, on fleeing to it, claim 
the fanctuary of the good town of Valanciennes — 
provided always, he were willing and ready to maintain, 
at the point, or rather with a crack of his fhillelagh, 
that he had killed his man fairly, as a gentleman, and a 
man of honour. Nor could the ‘challenger, any more, 
prefent himfelf with any other weapon. But to his 
ftory. It appeared that ca certain Mahuot had killed 
a relative of one Jacotin Plouvier, and by the which 
Plouvier the faid Mahuot had been purfued into the 
limits of Valanciennes ; Jacotin perfifting, all the time, 
that he had taken hjs kinfman af a difadvantage, and 
not as any fair man would have done. So the end of 
the matter was, that on the complaint of Jacotin, they 
were fentenced by the counfel of the town, and with 
whom it refted, to have it fairly out between them. 
The duke, who did not wifh to appear in the affair, 
nor indeed well could he, as it came not within his 
cognizance, was neverthelefs prefent. And as foon as 
ever the multitude, which was incredible, was on the 
ground, proclamation was made by one carrying a 
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bludgeon, Beware the orders! beware the orders! So 
that all were as ftill as mice; as~it was forbidden, 
under penalty of lofs of life and limb, to fpeak or ftir. 
To the yard, which was round, there was but one 
entry ; and facing one another were planted two chairs, 
covered with black, (juft fancy !) on which the cham- 
pions were to repofe themfelves whilft all the ufual preli- 
minaries were being adjufted. They were then refpec- 
tively tendered the miffal, and on which each of them, 
by oath, refpectively confirmed his juftification; in itfelf, 
‘by the way, a very old cuftom. “They were clad alike, 
in a fhirt or jacket of boiled leather; and as well their 
legs and armgas their bodies. Their heads were fhorn, 
feet bare. And as if this was not enough, the nails 
had been pared, as well upon their fingers as their toes ! 
Of the beard, there is nothing faid; which to me is 
inexplicable; for nothing comes fo handy in a fcuffle, 
efpecially when long, {tiff and forky, as it was then 
the cuftom to wear it, and as it is now being revived 
among us. For all defence, they were allowed a fhield, 
pointed at the top ; (mind you that; for itis not one 
of the leaft pleafant ftrokes in this affair,) as to be 
piqued below is only permitted to the nobles, For the 
attack, they had each-a formidable quarter-ftaff, of 
white vine or medlar, and of a likelength. This wood 
is exceffively tough, and the beft Naples bowls are 
made of it. The celebrated crofs ftick of Friar John, 
in Rabelais, and of which he made fo good a ufe, was 
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of a fort of crab, which is alfo exceedingly tough and 
ftrong. However, extremities were not proceeded to, 
till they had demantea® and been allowed, three boons ; 
fugar, greafe and afhes!* So, firft and foremoft, they 
were handed, each of them, a tub of greafe. Only 
imagine: what a ceremony! To the fame end’ the 
wreftlers, among the Turks, fmear themfelves with oil, 
the better to evade the clofe of their opponents. After 
that they were feverally permitted, and by way of foap, 
a fhovel full of cinders, to wath away the effects of the 
greafe upon their palms, and the better to enable them’ 
to clutch their ftaves! So much for formality number 
two. And for number three, there was inferted with 
a fpoon, into the mouth of each, the regulation allow- 
ance of fugar ; (and, mind you this, weighed firft,) and 
this, the better to enable them to retain the faliva, and to 
hold their breath! a pleafant myftery, truly! In Tur- 
key, the pofts and couriers are like wife faid to have re- 
courfe to a fimilar expedient when difpatched upon long 
and exhaufting courfes. And mark you this, farther ; 
that of each of thefe three precious condiments, effay 
was made, before, their eyes, as at the tables, and before 
the repafts of princes and of kings! A pleafant and 
an honourable refponfibility, truly! To cut the matter 
fhort, no fooner had they come to the fcratch, than 
-Mahuot let drive fuch a cloud of duft, of which the 
. place was covered, full in the eyes of Jacotin, that ere 
-he could recover himfelf, his head had been as good. as 
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laid open with a fetch. But Jacotin, who, for all that, 
was the tougher of the two, fo doggedly ftuck to him, that, 
before he could well know what he was about, he had~ 
knocked the fenfes out of him, jumped on him, gouged 
him, finally difpatching him at a blow! After this, he 
dragged him, like a dog, from the lifts; and hung him, 
there and then, with the confent of the court. 


There is a ftory told in the “ Annals of France,” 
how, in the time of Charles VI., the lord of Cour- 
ragés, by judgment of the Coiirt of Parliament, at 
Paris, fought in the lifts with a gentleman, named Le 
Gris, in the vindication of the honour of his wife, 
whom the faid Le Gris had forced in his abfence ; he, ~ 
for the time, being beyond the feas, and in the Holy 
Land. The lady, who was affifting at the fcene, feated, 
and in her chariot, was peremptorily defired by the 
King, (and which was,a terrible. affront,) to come 
down from it; as it was not for one lying under fo 
grievous a reproach §o affume herfelf innocent, till fuch 
time as that innocence had been made to appear; and 
that fhe was to defcend from out of it, and place her- 
felf upon a fcaffold, there to attend the mercy of God, 
and the iffue df arms. And which, fortunately for her, 
declared for the fide of the lord of Courrages, who 
was lucky enough to have been able to difpatch his 
man, having firft compelled him to confefs his villainy 
upon the lady. After which he had him to a gallows, 
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and there hung him, to the triumph’ and juftification 
of the unhappy countefs. I remember well to have 
feen the reprefentation of this combat, upon an old 
arras, in the chambers of our kings at Blois, among 
other curious reliques of the paft. And the fir time * 
too that I faw it ; it was with Charles IX. 3 and Who, 
as he was naturally curious in fuch matters, had the 
whole explained to him. As to their perfons, they 
feemed to be in armour. Whilft for weapons, they 
had but fimply battle axes; in fact, neither more nor 
lefs than the pole-axe’ or halbert, which the gentlemen 
of the body guard carry to this day; to which, more- 
over, I fhould add, a dagger or fhort fword on the 
thigh. ‘ , 
We alfo read, (it was in the time of Louis the 
Stammerer,) that Ingelgerius, Count of Gaftinois, in 
bed with his wife, came fo fuddenly to die, without any 
fort of ailing or warning, that it was not till the morn- 
ing that the latter became aware of what had hap- 
pened, in the night, to him and to her. And of which 
fhe was no fooner convinced, than fhe difpatched, in 
all hafte, for the gentlemen, ladies, knights, her friends 


. and neighbours, to thew them all this piffous fpeGacle, 


and which fhe did, in a vifible agony of diftrefs ; telling 
them how the whole had occurred. But there was one 
of the company, named Gothran, and of the family of 
the late count, who was not to be fo eafily fatisfied. 
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For he roundly, before them all, accufed the countefs as 
well of his death, as of adultery; telling her that the 
had not only played him falfe in his lifetime, but had 
now made away with him, the better to be enabled to 
carry on her infamous amours. As foon as all this 
{carflal had come to the ears of the King, and with 
whom the-count had always been a favourite, he had 
as well Gothran as the countefs before him. And 
although everything was heard, on one fide and on the 
other, nothing pofitive could be got at. It was but 
allegation. However Gothran,* who had determined 
that the matter fhould not reft where it was, to urge 
on his quarrel, boldly caft his wager upon the ground, 
calling upon the lady, or her champion, on her behalf, 
to take it up: the lady, all the while, fhowing, urging 
and protefting the malicioufhefs of the charge. But 
Gothran, deaf to all: reafon, perfifted in his tale, and 
in his determination to fupport it, againft all comers, 
with the weight of his fword. Thus the matter was 
_ long debated before the barons, and everything heard 
which was to be heard. However, to little purpofe. 
So the end of it was, (as was required by the imme- 
morial precedent of France, when a challenger perfifts 
in his chargeyand is prepared té fupport it at the hazard 
of his life,) that the lady was adjudged, in like manner, 
to provide herfelf with a champion to act upon her, 
part —a verdi& which was very terrible to the lady. 
So that turning, fhe looked very piteoufly upon all the 
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company, her kinfmen, relatives, friends ; imploring 
“them, as well by her fighs as her tears, to fee if there 
was none who would ftand forth in defence of her life 
"and of her honour—a trouble which the might well 
have fpared herfelf. Not that any, for one moment, 
doubted of the virtue of the lady, or the righteoufnels 
of her caufe, but through an unwillingnefs to encounter 
an adverfary fo terrible as was this Gothran. Accurfed 
and craven kinfmen! fay I. As fortune would have it, 
among the fpectators of this forry fcene, was a certain 
young prince, Ingelgerius, Count of Anjou; a lad 
fearcely yet in his fixteenth year ; and whom this very 
countefs had held, an infant, upon the font, giving to 
him, herfelf, the name of her own very hufband ; and 
to whom, confequently, he was godfon. This young 
count, feeing his godmother in fuch extremity, aban- 
doned and forfaken of all her more legitimate defenders, 
boldly ftepped from the crowd, and throwing himfelf 
upon his knees before the King, told him, that his 
heart burned within him; and that he neither could 
nor would ftand by, and fee his godmother thus mi- 
ferably perifh ; and. that he would accept the defiance 
of Gothran. How touching, on the part.of the lad; 
and how beautiful an exemplification of the virtues of 
that holy facrament! And there and then he caft 
Gwn his wager, which Gothran as inftantly picked 
up. For cuftom required, that he who dealt the chal- 
lenge fhould firft throw his glove upon the ground, and 
K 
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that the accepter fhould take it up. Though it has. 
fometimes occurred, that both parties have infifted upon 
. being the challengers ; in which cafes, each would take 
up the other’s glove; as once happened in the time of 
Charles V., in the perfons of John de Geriftelles of 
Hiynault and Peter de Bourzenel. But to this there 
was nothing that could be urged by the King, which 
was not, to divert him from fo dangerous a game. His 
very words have come down to us. ‘ My fon,” faid 
he, “youth and inexperience too often flatter thofe 
‘who are their minions, into undertakings, the nature 
‘of which they but little know, and which invariably 
‘will turn to their confufion. ‘You are much too 
“ young to meafure yourfelf with any fuch man as this 
“Gothran, Let not your maiden {purs, my child, be 
“ pled for on any fuch field. My fon, think well of all 
$* this ; for, ’fore God, this day it goes with your life.” 
But neither cguld prayers nor remonftrances fhake the 
little count in his determination.. So that the whole 
company was in an agony ; crying, what a terrible thing 
it was to fee fo fine and fo noble-fpirited a lad, hurried, 
in this wretched manner, to butchery and to death! 
Off the other hand, who was in ecftacies but the 
countefs? being with him, comforting him and. en- 

couraging him by every means which were in her 
, power ; convincing him of the truth of all the mg} 
fortune that had overtaken her, and of the juftice of 
their common caufe. And ten of the clock, upon the 
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“very next morning, was the hour appointed for the 
“combat. And no fooner was it light, and the young, 
count .had rifen, taken his laft farewell of the countefs,* 
commended his foul unto God, confeffed himfelf, heard 
mafs, diftributed, affumed the glorious fymbol of athe 
Crofs, than he leaped upon his horfe, and gallopped 
boldly to the lifts, where already the terrible Gothran 
was in waiting. At this ftage of the proceedings the 
lady was produced, and the ufual purgations were 
fworn to, on the one part and on the other. On the 
very firft encounter, the fhield of the count was car- 
ried right from ‘him and beyond him, fuch was the 
violence of the fhock. But in regirn, fo rudely had 
he affailed his adverfary, that he had driven his fpear, 
not only through fhield, bit breaft-plate, belly, bowels, 
reins ; coming clean out from his behind. With that, 
he fprang from his faddle, and fevering his head from 
his trunk, at a blow, prefented it to the King, who re- 
ceived it no lefS joyfully at his hands than though he 
had made hith the mafter of a city. On this the 
countefs, was releafed ; and running to him, fhe caught 
him in her arms, embracing him and kiffing him before 
all the company ; thanking him, in an agony of tears 
and of joy, for all the unfpeakable obligation which he 
had Jaid her under. And the very next day, as fome . 
fpproach to a return, fhe made over to him, with the 
confent of the King, the lordfhip of Chafteau-Landon, 
with fundry other fiefs and holdings in Gaftinois; and 
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for which the count, there and then, did homage to 
the King.'' And the remainder of her days were {pent 
in retirement and {eclufion, mortification, prayers, alms 
and charity.— BranTémE. 


1 See note F, at the end. 








A SOMEWHAT NAIVE ACCOUNT 


3 
OF THE 


DUKE DE SULLY’S COURTSHIP. 


MMERSED,gas I was, in this new fort of 
life; obliged, in a manner, from the very 
nature of my avocations, to play my part 

=4 amid all the gaicties and frivolities of the 
court, its emptinefs and its nothingnefs ; in the flower of 
my youth ; no one can be furprifed to find that I paid to 
the god of Love the accuftomed homage attended of us 
all. In fact, I had become over head and ears in love 
with the daughter of the prefident de Saint-Mefmin, and 
one of the moft lovely women of her time in France. 
And in this mood I abandoned myfelf, without any 
fort of reftraint, fo all the delicioufnefs of a paffion, 
the firft -affaults ‘of which are fo peculiarly bewitch- 
ing; indeed, fo much fo, that when I came foberly to 

Lie | 
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refle&t, how little defirable, in other refpeéts, fuch a 
match would be, I found that all fuch confiderations 
had come too late to be pitted with the regards and the 
expectations of the lady’s family, the prepoffeffion of 
the moft eftimable of fathers; but, above all, the 
chéims of fuch a miftrefs—-a chain in itfelf, which, 
had there been no other, I had found it difficult enough 
to have undone. Lafond, to divert me from her, en- 
treated me but only once to fee Mademoifelle de Cour- 
teney, Who, it feems, he had pitched upon as a party 
in every way more fuitable ; and which, accordingly, 
I did. And although I knew well, in my heart, that 
all he faid was true, the recollection of Madémoifelle 
de Saint-Mefmin and her charms, as quickly drove all 
fuch cold-blooded reflections rom my mind. 

Matters were in this doubtful ftage, when, one day, 
I happened to be Neepinf at Nogent-fur-Seine ; the 
faid Lafond, with fome few others, being with me at 
the time. And curioufly enough, as fate would have 
it, there and then were both the fair ones; Mademoifelle 
de Saint-Mefmin and Mademoifelle de Courteney ! 
The fituation was delicate. For I well knew, that 
there was no efcape for it, but I muft break, upon the 
fpot, with whichever of the damfels I fhould the firft 
decline to wait upon; in as much as it was beyond 
the nature of things to fuppofe that it could be within 
the wit of man, or mortal, to fatisfy, in fuch a con- 
jun@ture, the expetations of two fuch women. At 
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this moment, a little fifter of Mademoifelle de Saint- 
Mefmin happened to come into the room, where fhe 
found me in all the ftudy and hefitation of a man, 
drawn one way by all the weight of his affections, 
another by that of his better fenfe, reafon and con- 
vidtion. And fo, giving full play to all the vivacity*of 
her temperament, after fome pretty little rallying, fhe 
fet to to drag me off, by main force, a prifoner to her 
fifter’s feet! But before we could get there, I was 
overtaken by Lafond, who whifpered in my ear, The 
“other door, Sir; you will there find fortune, an 
“extraction royal, and charms as great, when they 
“fhall Rave come to their maturjty.” THefe few 
words, tendered fo @ propos, at once recalled me to my 
fenfes, and fixed me’ in my refolution, I faw that the 
counfel of Lafond was found, and that the only dif- 
ference, in point of perfonal attra€tion, between Ma- 
demoifélle de Saint-Mefmin and her rival, was, that 
the one was in the actual poffeffion of charms, which a 
year or two could fcarce fail to develope in the other. 
T refufed to vifit Mademoifelle de Saint-Mefmin, which 
brought down upon me a perfect ftorm of indignation 
and reproach. However, I ftood my ground, making 
ftraight for the apartment of Mademoifelle de Cour- 
teney ; and to whom the facrifice was reprefented in a 
fomewhat more flattering light, than, to be candid, it 
altogether merited. With my reception, I had no 


1 See note G, at the end, 
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reafon to be diffatisfied, And in a little time, when I 
had come to fee her oftener, I began to be more fully 
aware of all the virtues and the worth of my new 
miftrefs ; and whom, fhortly after, I married. — M4é- 


moires de Sully. 
¢ 








THE BIRTH OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 


T has never been precifely afcertained in 
what | place Henry W. was Conceived. 
The moft generally received opinion, 
however, is, that it was at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, where Antoing de Boyrbon, his father, and the 
Princefs de Navarre, his mother, are known to have 
been living from the end of F ebruary, fifteen hundred and 
fifty two, to mid-May, fifteen hundred and fifty three. 
But this much is certain, that the firft time that the 
became unmiftakeably aware of her condition, or felt, 
her child to ftir, was in the camp, in Picardy, to which” 
fhe had accompanied her hufbard, for the time being, 
governor of that province ; having quitted La Fleche 
to put himfelf at the head of an expedition againft the 
Emperor Charles V. And certes, it was but in cha- 
racter, that he, whd was one day deftined to become ~ 
fo mighty a prince, fhould give the earlieft evidence of 
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‘his being, in a camp, amid the roar of cannons, trum- 
pets, and the clang of arms; like a true fon of Mars, 
as he was. 

His grandfather, Henri d’Albret, as foon as he heard 
that his daughter was with child, fent for her, deter- 
mining to take into his own hands the education of 
this promifed fruit, and which, from a fort of pre- 
fentiment, he was perfuaded would ope day live to 
avenge upon the Spaniard all the injuries that they 
had*infli€ted on his houfe. 

This courageous princefs, then, taking leave of her 
hufband, fet out from Compiegne the fifteenth of No- 
vember, traverfed fo the Pyrenees, the length of 
France, and arrived at Pau, in Bearn, where her father 
then was, the fourth day of Becember ; thus allowing 
herfelf but fome eighteen or nineteen days for her 
journey. And on the thirteenth of the fame month 
fhe was happily delivered of a fon. 

Previoufly to this, the King, Henry d’Albret, had : 
made a teftament, and which the princefs was exceed- 
ingly curious to fee; in as much as it was generally 
fufpeéted to have been drawn fomewhat to her prejudice, 
and in the favour of a-certain lady, whom the goodman, 
upon a time, had been a little too kind to. Otherwife 

than indire€tly, fhe dare not allude to it. However,, 
to fatisfy her, he promifed, that as foon as fhe fhould 
have fhowed him what fhe was then carrying in her 
Joins, the will would be placed in her hands; and pro- 
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vided alfo, that fhe would undertake to fing to him, all .. 
the while that her infant were coming into the world; 

fo that, faid he, you may not be making me a whining and 

a refty child. All which fhe engaged for, and was as 

good as her word; finging to him, in her native Bear- 

nois, amid all her fufferings and her pangs. Tt Wwas 

remarked that the infant, contrary to the ufual courfe | 
of nature, camg into the world without any fort of 

crying, or apparent fuffering. And affuredly it was 

not to be fuppofed that a prince, deftined to be, one 

day, the glory and the joy of France, fhould have 

come into the sorld, amid agonies and groans and 

cries. 

As foon as ever he was born, his grandfather took 
him’away in the folds of his robe, having firft handed 
to his daughter the promifed teftament, and which was 
enclofed in a cafket of gold; faying to her, Here, my 
daughter, this I give ta you ; this I referve to myfelf. He. 
then rubbed his little lips with a head of garlick, and 
poured a drop or two of wine into his mouth, in order 
to fortify his temperament, and render _ more 
vigourous and hardy. : 

The Spaniards had formerly a trick of fying, by 
way of raillery, when upon the article of the birth of 
the mother of our Henry, Miracle, the cow has brought 
firth a fheep! meaning, by the cow, the Queen Mar- 
garet, his mother. For fo was fhe dignified, and her 
hufband, The cowherd; in allufion to the arms of 
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Bearn, which are two cows. «And the King Henry, 
who never queftioned but that his grandfon would one 
day become famous, ufed frequently, on receiving the 
felicitations of his friends, and in rejoinder tq the cool 
irony of the Spaniard, to take him in his arms, and fay, 
See'you not this 5 my fheep has brought forth a lion! 

* * * * * 

He was at firft very difficult to raife'; having had fo 
many as feven or eight nurfes ; with the laft of whom, 
however, the honours remained. As foon as ever he 
was weaned, the king gave him into the charge of 
Sufan de Bourbon, wife to John d’Albret, baron de 
Moiffens, who ca tied him to the chateau de Coaraffe, 
in Bearn, amid the mountains and the rocks. 

His grandfather would on mo account confent to his . 
being brought up with all the delicacy and confidera- 
tion, too often beftowed upon thofe of his rank ; know- 
ing well, that a feeble and an enervate perfon isy:for 
the moft part, mated to a timorous and a creeping 
foul. He forbade him either to be becomingly dreffed, 
or to be humoured with any fort of toys or nonfenfe ; 
or again, to be in any way fawned to, or remembered 
of his rank; for, faid he, all thefe things but ferve to” 
the puffing up of vanity, and rather to breed arrogance 
and pretenfion than noble or generous propenfities. In 
faét, he required him to be clad and to be treated, 
exaétly as other children of his years, And he was 
made to run about and climb all day among the rocks, 
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better to impart a tone and vigour to his fyftem. And 
which was, affuredly, aboye all things to be looked to, 
in the nurture of a prince who was deftined to go 
through and to fuffer fo much, for the recovery,,and 


for the fake of his country and his rights. - HaRDovin 
DE PEREFIXE. 
‘ 











THE DEATH OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 


UT amid all thefe preparations, there were 

othé:and of a different-kind, in progrefs, 
Vos ¥ and wnich agitated him in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. « It is of the coronation of 
the queen that I would fpeak. To the very thought 
of it, fo unfpeakable was his abhorrence, that nothing 





lefs than his known complacency toward that princefs 
could ever have brought him to confent to the fame. 
And no fooner had this conceffion been wrung from 
him, than her majefty caufed all hands to be put upon 
the work. I have already touched upon the drift and 
the nature of the arguments with which fhe was urged 
and poffeffed by her creatures to hurry the ceremony 
on; affuredly, either very prepofterous or very crimi- 
nal. Immediately after, Henry was to leave Paris. 
And as a fortnight, at the fartheft, was the outfide 
which he could poffibly be detained, marching orders 
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‘had been already difpatched to all the troops, as well 
horfe as foot, and who, atcordingly, had left by the 
way of Champagne. 

* * * * * 

As a final warning, the king had announced to all 
the foreign courts, how he was about to quit his capital, 
and this, through the medium of a letter which he ad- 
dreffed to the archduke. Here it is, and exactly as it 
was couched and went; if indeed Villeroy, through 
whofe hands, as fecretary of ftate, it had neceffarily to 
pafs, allowed it to go unmended, which he had an 
uncommon reluétance to do. “ M rother, unable 
“to refufe to my old allies, frien and confederates, 
“the aid whieh they have prayed at my hands, againft 
“‘thofe who are perfifting to trouble the fucceffion in 
“the duchies and counties of Cleves, Julliers, La- 
“Mark, Bergh, Ravenfperg, and Raveftein; I am 
“preparing, with my troops, to go to their affiftance. 
“ And in as much as the route, which I am purpofing 
“to follow, will lie through at leaft a portion of your 
“territories, I have thought it but courteous to apprife 
“ you of the fame; praying you, in return, to notify to 
“me, Will it be your good pleafure, that I am to 
“ falute you as a friend, or as an enemy? In the in- 
S‘terim, abiding your reply, I pray God to have you in 
“his fafe keeping. Henry.” 

T do not really know, what is either to be {aid or 
thought of a report then current, and which was con- 
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firmed*by Giraud, who had come dire&t from Bruffels; 
the feventh of March, to the king, who was then at 
Fontainebleau ; and which was to this effeé&t — That 
it was very generally believed, as well at the court, as 
throughout the Auftrian ftates, that all thefe warlike 
rumours and preparations were but fo many bugbears, 
on the part of Henry, to impofe upon his enemies ; 
and that this was the real reafon why {fo little pre- 
paration was being made to oppofe him. That but 
little preparation was being made might have-been 
true; as, in fact, it proved; without, however,’ for 
that, the archduke being altogether, within himfelf, fo 
fatisfied, as to thé~vorld he affected to be. For had “ 
he really been fo, then had he been of a very different 
complexion from all the reft of thofe who had the real 
interefts of the Houfes of Auftria and of Spain at 
heart. No words could piéture their confternation, 
For whilft the faction of their adverfarics, or, as it was 
ftyled abroad, that of France, was carrying its head 
erect, and confidently predicting the iffue which, on 
all hands, was wifhed to it; that of Auftria was cowed 
into filence, paralyzed, amazed ; the object of an exe- 
cration to which it faw itfelf the devoted victim; no 
poffible means prefenting themfelves whereby to evade 
the ftorm which was about to defcend upon it and to 
overwhelm it. But alas, how little is it in me thus to 
fpeak of, or to flight them! They had unhappily but 
too many refources at their difpofition to be thus lightly 
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taunted. But it was not the fhock of arms, nor yet a 
noble defpair, which they were to oppofe to a prince 
whom Europe had pitched upon as her avenger, and 
advanced to be her thield and her fupport. No, it 
but required to lop the head from off this vafty power 
—an infamy. And never, fure, did affaffination, . 
poifon, treafon achieve a triumph more worthy of 
themfelves: a triumph fo-bafe, fo execrable, fo hei- 
nous, that words are wanting to me to exprefs 
‘the one-tenth part of its villainy. I finifh, trem- 
bling, what I have to tell the world concerning this 
moft' wretched tragedy; and the very thought of 
which, to this hour, wrings tears fico! from my 
heart, : , 
What are we to, what-can we think of all thofe 
gloomy prefentiments with which the clofing days of 
this unhappy prince were clouded; and with which 
it is but too notorious that he was poffefled? They 
were really of fo extraordinary a character, that they 
are fomething appalling fo much as to think of. I 
have already touched upon the almoft infuperable re- 
luétance with which he at length confented that the 
ceremony fhould take place before his departure. And 
the nearer he found the day to be at hand, the more 
and the more did the agony and the trouble of his foul 
increafe. He broke the whole to me in fuch an aban- 
don of bitternefs and defpair, that I could not refrain 
from rallying him on a weaknefs fo unbecoming and 
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unpardonable in fuch a prince. But his own lips will 
better tell their tale than any words of mine. “ Ah, 
“ my friend,” faid he, “ you cannot conceive how this 
« coronation is preying upon me! I cannot tell what 
“it ig has come over me, but my heart mifgives me. 
«There is fomething terrible about to happen.” On 
this he threw himfelf into a little chair, that I had 
had made on purpofe for him, and which never was 
allowed out of my cabinet ; prefently to fall into fo 
devouring a trance, tapping all the while, mechanically, 
the cafe of his fpectacles, that he feemed completely 
loft to everything about and around him; and from 
which at lengti™he ftarted, as from a dream, beating 
frantically his fides and his hands; exclaiming the 
while, “O my God, my God! never am I more to 
«Jeave it: I am to die in this town. They will kill 
«me. It is their laft chance. Ah, curfed, curfed 
crowning ; you will be the death of me!” §* Good 
“ God, Sir,” faid I to him one day, “ to what extra- 
“« ordinary hallucinations are you giving yourfelf up ! 
« If this is to be the way, better far to quafh the whole 
«affair at once; war, coronation, voyage, and all to 
“boot. Will you that it be fo? Say the word, and 
“ they fhall be countermanded ; it is the affair‘of an’ 
_ “inftant.” Yes,” faid he, after that I had, on more 
than one occafion, fimilarly interrogated him : * Yes; 
“ ftop the coronation, and let me hear no more about 
‘it, It is the only way to get out of my head, ima- 
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““ginations which nothing elfe will. I fhall get off 
“from the city, and there will be nothing then to 
“fear.” By what poffible traits are the infcrutable 
and unerring inftingts of the heart to be detected, if 
not by thefe? “J will not conceal from you,” faid he 
to me, on another occafion, “ how I have been told, 
“that I am to perifh in my coach, and at the firft 
“‘folemnity which I may happen to attend.” « Sir,” 
I rejoined, “I never heard you refer to this before ; 
‘and now that I think of it, I have often been amazed 
“to fee you fo nervous in a conveyance ; you, who 
“ever carry yourfelf fo undauntedly o3 the cannon, 
“the lances, the guns and the pikes” But fecing that 
“thefe prefentiments have now {0° unrootably taken 
“poffeflion of your mind; were I in your place, I 
“would be off this inftant ; and I would either allow 
“the ceremony to go on without me, or I would poft- 
“pone it till a more propitious occafion ; and, for a 
“time at leaft, I would forbear to fet foot either in 
“ Paris or in a coach. Will you that I fend upon the 
“fot, to Notre-Dame and to St. Denis, and ftop the 
“whole affair?” “I would certainly like it very 
“much,” faid he, “but what will my wife fay; the 
“has this crowning moft marvelloufly at heart.” “Let 
“her fay whatever fhe likes beft,” faid I, feeing his 
. eyes to gliften at the fuggeftion; “but it is never to 
“be fuppofed, once fhe comes to underftand your 


“majefty’s repugnance, and all the mifchief which 
L2 
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“ you are perfuaded to be like to come of it, that fhe 
“¢ will perfift in her oppofition.” 

Nothing now were requjred but to obtain her ma- 
jefty’s confent, to proceed to the interruption of the 
whole affair. And it is not without very much re- 
lu@ance that I find myfelf compelled to ftate, that, do 
or urge what I would, I could not prevail upon her 
majefty to gratify her hufband in this regard. I pafs 
without a comment the prayers, the arguments, the 
entreaties with which, for three fucceflive days, I con- 
tinued to weary her. It was for the prince to yield. 
Though, to ke_candid, as he was the firft, at times, to 
rally himfelf upo® his apprehenfions, he at length fo 
far maftered them, as to be able to keep them to him- 
felf, and to forbid their being mooted to the queen. 
But no fooner were the workmen again upon the work, 
than with them returned all his old mifgivings ; for 
ever muttering to himfelf, and in my ears, “ Ah, my 
“ friend, I fhall never leave this town. They will 
“ murder me. O wretched, wretched crowning; you 
“ will be the death of me!” — words which I fhall 
not readily forget. 7 

In all this affair, throughout, there were divers more 
fecret paflages, which I have judged it to be more 
judicious to fupprefs. This difcretion, I would even 
have pufhed yet farther; were it not mere affectation 
to pretend to myftery, or delicacy about matters known 

..as well to my fervants as to many. . The following is 
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of this character. Schomberg, who was then living 
with me, and almoft upon the footing of the houfehold, 
was one day fitting at table, when I fuddenly perceived 
a page to come, and ftealthily flip a billet into his 
fleeve. At firft I amufed myfelf in bantering him 
about it, fuppofing it to be a dillet-doux, or to relate"to 
fome intrigue, nonfenfe, or affair of gallantry. He 
replied, without fo much as looking at it, that he 
thought “he might fafely undertake to fay, it was not 
of the charaéter which I feemed to imagine; but 
that, let its nature be what it might, he would pledge 
himfelf to acquaint me with it. The f¢rap contained 
* but two words. As foon as he haé finifhed, he re- 
tired to a window to make himfelf mafter of its con- 
tents; which, when he hat done, he placed it in my 
hands, adding, that it was from Mademoifelle de 
Gournai ; a name in itfelf fufficient, had I then been 
acquainted with that lady, to have difabufed me of all 
my previous imaginations. It was fimply a line re~ 
quiring him to wait on her immediately, and on a 
matter of the laft importance. He promifed me to 
return as foon as he could difcover what it was all 
about; and, in fact, he was’ back within the half 
. hour. 

It appeared that Mademoifelle de Gournai had 
learned, through a female who had been in the fer- 
vice of Madame de Verneuil, that a confpiracy had 
aGually been entered into againft-the perfon of the 
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king; and having, -farther, inquired of the woman, 
Who were the parties concerned; fhe had named 
Madame de Verneuil herfelf, Monfieur N. 5» and 
certain others. Her firft thought was, through one of 
the. women in waiting, named Catherine, to acquaint 
the queen, who, in her turn, would aprife his majefty. 
But Mademoifelle de Gournai, on farther reflection, 
alarmed left fuch a courfe might be inadequate to the 
exigency, bethought herfelf of Monfieur de Schomberg, 
as a party who might fafely be entrufted to break the 
matter directly to the king. Schomberg, as foon as he 
had put me im,poffeffion of the facts, told me to ob- 
ferve in what a d¥cate pofition he was placed ; at the 
fame time afking my advice as to how he was to pro- 
ceed. The affair was by miuch too ferious to be pooh, 
poohed, or concealed; on the other hand, to carry it 
to his majefty, was infallibly to bring down upon him- 
felf the implacable hate of all thofe who might be com- 
promifed, and whom the prince would queftionlefs 
challenge. No one but my wife was prefent at this 





confultation. And the conclufion which we .came to 
was this ; That Schomberg fhould open the matter to 
the king, with all the tendernefs and circumfpection 
poffible ; and that if his majefty fhould call on him to 
name the accomplices, he was to refer him to the two 
females, already mentioned, as his authority, and as , 
the parties moft likely to be able to fatisfy him. It is 
notorious to all, that this Catherine was fent for and 
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examined ; that fhe ftuck unfinchingly to her depofi- 
tion, and, to her dying day, perfifted in the fame. 
This, I think, is fomething which will not readily be 
forgotten by thofe who may be difpofed to draw their 
own inferences from the unwarrantable manner in 
which fo many pieces were fuppreffed, connected With 
the examination of this wretched parricide. 

The ceremony of the coronation began, however, 
to be proceeded with, and on all the fcale of ufual 
magnificence. It was to be fpread over feveral days ; 
the lat and principal of which was to be Sunday, the 

- fixteenth of May. The king, out of complaifance to 
her majefty, confented to affift at a ¢¢remony, the very 
thought of which was a dagger in his breaft. How- 
ever, he had refigned himfelf to it, determining, it once 
over, that nothing fhould delay him another hour in 
Paris. And the very morning of the next day, Mon- 
day, the feventeenth, was the one fixed on for his 
departure. So far as I myfelf, perfonally, was con- 
cerned, I had been off ere then, had not the reopening 
of an old wound in my neck compelled me to place 
myfelf in the hands of my phyficians, and by whom I 
was prefcribed the ufe of the hot bath for three fuccef 
five days. I had not a particle of curiofity to affift at 
all thofe pageantries, which thofe who, ftill behind, 
were hurrying, on every hand, to fee. The miferable 
forebodings of our Henry had rendered the very men- 
tion of them as odious to me as to himfelf. To add 

ba 
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to this, the’ copnt de Soiffons, willing to have himfelf 
thought to be diffatisfied with the precedence affigned 
to him in the ceremonial, yetired ina pet from the 
court. : 

The ceremony having been fufpended on Friday, 
the’ fourteenth of May; that moft miferable of days ; 
the unfortunate king had been purpofing to pafé a por 
tion of it in conferenée with myfelf; as it was the Jatt 
time that he would have an opportunity of feecing me 
previous to his departure. I know perfectly well what 
it was that he was withing to fay to. me. A mot 
malicious Teporgwas then abroad, to the effeét, that at 
the very moment Wwhen he appeared to be the moft 
determined to fall upon the houfe of Auftria, with a 
power the moft overwhelming, he had already, in 
fecret, an underftanding with it; not only, that he 
fhould not proceed to extremities, but to betray his 
own proper allies; Auftria, on her part, confenting, 
that he was to retain for himfelf, Cléves, with the 
remainder of the fucceffion, in the caufe of which he 
had oftenfibly taken up arms. To this there was 
added another ftipulation, that Spain was to give up 
into his hands, the prince and prin¢efs of Condé. 
Henry, no doubt, was wifhing to reaffure me againft 
a report fo prejudicial to his reputation. 

* * eo ® * 

Tt was then, as I prefume, to give me fome more 

preffing injunctions about the commiffariat, that Henry 
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fent to me, by La-Varenne, early on Rriday morning, 
to fay that he wanted to take a little turn alone with 
me in. the gardens of the Tuileries, and fo I was to 
come. He found me in my bath, but fecing me 
about to drefs myfelf, in order to obey the fummons of 
his majefty, he bade me to ftay where I was, adding, 
that he was fure his majefty would fooner prefer to 
crofs, himfelf, to the arfenal, than to allow me to go 
abroad in the ftate in which I then was, and that he 
would be ferioufly difpleafed to find me expofing my- 
felf without any fort of real occafion. At any rate, 
faid he, wait a moment: give me the time to go to 
him and to return, and let us hear what st he himéelf will 
fay. And, in fad, he was back at’ the end of half an 
hour ; and thefe are the very words which he brought 
tome, “Sir,” faid he, “ his majefty requires you to 
“continue in your bath, and, farther, forbids you to 
“leave the doors to-day, in as much as Monficur du 
“Laurent has told him, that you are in no way fit to 
“be about. He alfo defires me to tell you, that he 
“has a little errand to do today in town, and of which 
“he will acquaint you ;+ but that tomorrow morning, 
“towards five o’clock, without any fail, he. will'be at . 
“the arfenal, to have it all over with you; for he 
“was determined to be off, come what would, on 
“« Monday morning. He fays, ‘that he has found 
¢ everything which you told him about his voyage, 
“and the reft of his affairs, to come true; and that 
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“nothing now,.can ftand between him and his pro- 

_ “jections but the default of one or other of us.” (They 
are his very words which I am ufing.) “He farther 
“ orders you,” faid La-Varenne, “to expect him in your 
ss dreffing gown and night cap, as he will not have you 
“ to’be huddled out of your bath;” and I was alfo to 
fay, “* that if he found you dreffed, he would be ‘fe 
“ rioufly angry with you.” Too all which La-Varenne 
added,"on his part, that he had followed my advice in 
‘difpatching the letter to the archduke, though indeed it 
was little better than an idle ceremony; as he was 
determined, ong way or another, to let the world fee 
that he was in earmeft. One and all my fervants after- 
wards told me, that they had been ftruck with the 
extraordinary laffitude into which I fell immediately 
after the departure of La-Varenne, and the caufe of 
which they were unable to furmife; nor, indeed, was 
there any. : 

‘I had juft entered my wardrobes it was at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when I heard a piercing 
fhriek, and then another, as well from Caftinet as from 
my wife; each of whom was crying wildly, Where 
was 1? The whole houfe feemed, in an inftant, to be 
filled with howling and lamentation. With every in- 
ftant, blow upon blow, it came, “ Ah, my God, my_ 
“God ; all is loft; France has perifhed!” I rufhed 
out upon the fpot, all undreffed as I was, At every 
turn I was met, “ O Sir, the king has been mortally 
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“wounded in the fide;” or, “ Oh, Sir, the king has 
“been ftabbed.” I was not long left in doubt, for, 
almoft upon the inftant, Saint-Michel, who had as 
good as feen the blow ftruck, came rufhing in, the 
knife, which he had been able to fecure, yet reeking 
in gis hand. “ Ah,” I cried, with raifed hands“and 
eyes to heaven, and in a defolation the moft unutter- 
able, the moft inconceivable, ‘this, this is the hour 
“the wretched prince had always told of: God have 
“mercy on him, on us and on the ftate. If he is’ 
“ dead, then is it all over with us; for never would 
“ Providence have permitted fuch a violence, had it not 
“been to prepare the way for the Zouring forth of the 
“veffels of his wrath. Ah France, it is into ftrange 
“keeping that thou art adout to fall!” 

No one need think here to find the details of this 
moft execrable parricide; the recollection of which 
tranfpierces my very foul with agony, renews itfelf at 
every inftant, and to the laft hour of my exiftence fhall 
never be effaced from mine eyes. Nor can I, for the 
foul of. me, conceive, of what mould they can be, who 
can talk, or coolly hear talked, ‘to this day, of the 
greateft calamity which poffibly could have dvertaken 
their country. And fuch is the extremity of horror 
with which this loathing poffeffes me, that, even to 
this hour, I fhut my eyes, as far as may be, upon this 
deplorable cataftrophe ; and that my tongue refufes ‘fo 
much as to name the accurfed moniter, caufer of all 
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our woes, a§ inwardly I invoke the vengeance of the 
God of heaven on him, and on all thofe who fteeled 
‘him to i. The public indignation has already fuff- 
ciently indicated, and in a manner the moft unequi- 
vocal, the originators of this thrice deteftable confpiracy. 
I cannot, however, refrain from. ftigmatifing, with gl 
thofe who heard of it, a feandal, well nigh known to 
all,” and which is this— That, when firft feized, the 
aflaffin was fo little looked to, in the houfe to which he 
was carried, that, for more than four hours, ‘all forts of © 
perfons had accefs to, and were permitted to {peak 
with him, Among whom were fome, (whofe names 
it is no wife neceflaizr fhould figure in this place,) who 
ftuck not fo unfcrupuloufly to avail themfelves of that 
liberty, that they even went “the length of conjuring 
him, all the while calling him, “their good friend,” 
“to have a care,” (thefe are their very words,) * how 
“he would compromife good catholics, innocent and rem 
“ fpeétable parties ; for that fuch would be a crime irre- 
“miffable in the eyes of heaven, and worthy of eternal 
“damnation.” And it was not till more than one, 
fcandalifed at fuch a licenfe, had begun loudly and 
everywhefe to remonftrate, that meafures were at 
length takeh to Prevegt an indif{criminate accefs to the 
prifoner. , 
From wherever it came, fuch was the tragical end 
of a prince, on whom it would feem that nature had 
determined to heap her every boon, with the exception 


“et 
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of fuch a death as had become ‘him. I have already 
faid, that he had the frame arid all his members caft in 
that mould which conttitutes, not only what, we call 
a well built man, but farther, one firm, athletic, fan- 
guine, nervous. He was of a vigorous complexion, 
and all the features of his face were animated” and 
pleafing ; 3 fo that the refult of the whole was a phyfique 
the moft fprightly, gentle, engaging, bewitching, ‘Po ~ 
all which were mated a carriage, an approach fo fa- 
miliar, fo -reaffuring, that, let what majefty might be 
thrown into his port, that airinefs would ever mingle 
with it, for which he was fo notorious. I could add 
but little to what is already known ag to his tempera- 
ment and conftitution, were I to ‘ay, that he was na- 
turally kind, fympathifing, compafiionate, affeCtionate 5 * 
manly, ftraightforward, generous ; piercing, intelligent ; 
in a word, endowed with all thofe perfeétions which 
the reader will fo often have had occafion to admire in 
the perufal of thefé memoirs. : 

His people he loved with the devotion of a father, 
and the ftate, as a head of a family. And this it was 
which invariably recovered him, how apparently foever 
immerfed in his pleafures, to the loadftar of J courfe, 
namely, to the tafk to fee his people happy, afid his king- 


dom flourifhing. Hencethat fecundity of conception, that 


unwearied attention to the claffification of the vamious , 
offices and departments of the ftate. No inconfider- - 
able portion of his labours has Been Silready fpecified. 
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Tn a word, I may concludé by obferving, that it were 
- hardly fo much as poffible to conceive office, prece- 
dent, ftate, profeffion, function, calling, to which he 
had not turned his attention, or with regard to which 
he had not fo contrived, that it fhould not be in the 
power of any, after his deceafe, to deftroy the good 
foundation laid; 3 as had but too often heretofore 
been the caf in this monarchy, “ It is my ambition,” 
faid he, “that my clofing years may be fo pafled, that 
“ they may be alike pleafing to God and ufeful to — 
¥% man.” Grand, noble and generous fentiments ; 
rare and exquifite gmotions and fenfibilities, harboured 
themfelves, as i were naturally, in his breaft ; fo that 
he had brought himfelf to look on adverfity but as a 
paffing cloud; profperity as his natural element. He 
had caufed various marfhes to be drained, as a fort of 
preliminary to a yet greater undertaking that he was 
contemplating, which was, to put in communication, 
by means of canals, the two feas and the great rivers, 
Time was the only thing which was wanting to the 
completion of thefe, his magnificent conceptions, 

He often faid, that ten things he requiredof heaven 3 
and whefce came the faying, The ten wifhes of Henry. 
To all of ‘them, it was not his felicity to attain.. They 
are thefe. 1°, Spiritual gifts and grace. 2°, To be 
permitted the enjoyment, to the laft, of all the faculties” 
of his foul, and of the members of his body. 3°, To 
fee the, Church, to which he had formerly belonged, 
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fettled and undifturbed. 4°, To be rid of his wife, (it 
is of his firft that he fpeaks,) and to be fortunate enough ° 
to find another, more accommodate to his temper, and 
. who would bring him children while he could yet 
reafonably hope, in the courfe of nature, to be fpared 
himfelf to rear and to inftrdt& them. 3°, To reitore 
France to all her ancient fplendour. 6°, To take 
either Navarre, or Flanders and Artois «rom Spain. | 
7°. To gain a vitory, in perfon, over the King of Spain, 
and another over the Grand-Signor ; a diftintion in 
which he envied Don Juan of Auftria. 8°, To be 
enabled to crufh, without having secourfe to extreme 
meafures, the Huguenot faction, and of which the 
dukes de Bouillon and de La Trimouille were the : 
chiefs. For a ninth, he joined this, that he might fee 
thefe two men, with the duke g’Epesnon, conftrained 
to implore his clemency. It was long before he could 
be prevailed upon to name the tenth, which re- 
garded the carrying through of his great defigns ; and 
which might be divided into two heads. The firft was 
matter of religidi. It was his with to reduce to the 
‘ three principal denominations, the infinite number of 
fects with which Europe is overrun; feeing*it to be 
impracticable to unite all the world in one. The other 
was purely politic, and regarded the number, the dis- 
tribution, the balance of the different powers, and 
which he propofed to confolidate into one great re- 
public, upon the bafis that I {hall prefently refer to. 
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I fhould be giving the lie to all thofe profeffions*of 
canfour which I have ever made, if, after having 
lauded this prince for an infinity of qualities, truly ad- 
mirable in themfelves, I thould conceal, that they were 
balanced by fraifties and defeéts, and thofe even con- 
Tiddable ones. I have néither difguifed his paffion for 
the fex, nor yet his love of gaming, nor his eafinefs, 
_ facility, toovoften degenerating into weaknefs, nor his 
propenfity to all forts of pleafures. Nor have I, any 
more, concealed the indifcretions into which they be- 
trayed him, nor the fums that they caufed him fillily 
to fool away, norvall the precious hours which they 
loft him. But at the fame time, I have taken care to 
qualify all this, by remarking, that his detractors have, 
beyond all confcience, exaggerated on all thefe heads. 
He -was, if you will, aflave to women ; but when aid 
one of them meddle either in the choice of a minifter, 
or with the fate of a fervant; or make her weight to 
be felt at the council table, or at the board? The 
fame with the reft. And to fum up, in one word, the 
whole; we have but to recur to af which he had 
achieved and carried through, to perceive, that.there is’ 
no manner of comparifon to be drawn between the 
more marked and the lefs defenfible fides of his cha- 
radter. And feeing that the calls of honour. and of . 
glory had always been fufficient and able to tear him 
from his pleafures, it is but reafonable to prefume that 
thefe were the maftering paffions of his foul. 
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*> EF have ftill by me a letter which he once wrote to 
cme by Loménie, becaufe, faid he, owing to a flight 
cohurt, I am unable myfelf to, hold my pen. It is headed 
from Chantilly, and bears the date of an eighth of 
April. There is no year. The reader may not, per~ 
_ haps, be altogether indifpofed’ to hear Henry himielf 
upon fuch an head. What firft induced him to think of 
‘writing to me fuch a charaéter of letter, was,as he him- 
‘felf afferts, in the opening lines, a deference to public 
opinion ; it being his amufement to have retailed to 
him, daily, all the cenfure, news and goffip of the town, 
‘by Roquelaure, F rontenac, La-Riviére, du Laurens, 
@Arambure, Morlas-Salette, La-Varenne, Bonniéres, 
Du-Jon, Bétinghen, POferai, Armagnac, Jacquinot, 
Perroton and others ; who, for the moft part, acquitted 
themfelves fufficiently roundly with him ; in obedience 
to his commands, to conceal nothing from him, 

He commences by faying, (they are his own words, ) 
that his enemies and detractors accufe him of flighting, 
and even defpifing the greateft and moft confiderable 
of the realm ; and of fquandering, in idle and frivolous 
expenditure, fums which, according to them, had been 
‘more meetly appropriated to the gratification of their 
requirements. “* Some,” fays he, ** blame me as being 

sf too fond of building and coftly undertakings ; others, 

“as too much attached to the chafe, my dogs, my 

“birds ; others, to dice, cards and different forts of 

“games; others, again, to women, good cheer, balls, 
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“ the comedy, dancing, running the ring, and fuch like 
« diverfions ; whete, fay they, I am ftill to be feen, 
“ defpite my grey beard, as youthful as ever, as tickled 
“to have run a good hit, to have carried off the palm 
“two or three times ; or, fay they, laughing, to have 

, * won a forfeit of a fair one, as ever I had been in my 
“ younger days, or as the moft conceited young rafcal in 

" & the court that day could be. I will not deny,” con- * 
tinues he, “ but that in all this there may be fome truth, 
“ But it alfo feems to me, that, nothing being carried 
“ to excefs, all this fhould rather be made a fubject of 
“ felicitation than of reproach to me ; and that, in any 
“ cafe, fome little allowance fhould be made for recre- 
“ ations which no one can pretend to be the fource of 
‘¢ either damage or incommiddity to my people, and as 
“ being, in fome fort,compenfatory for all the fatigues, 
“ the dangers, the privations in which, from my youth 
“to my fiftieth year, my days have been confumed,” 
« » « TT have heard you yourfelf fay,” adds this 
prince, “ when fome one had happened to have been 
‘* blaming you in fome particular or other, That fcrip- 
“ture does not require of any man to be abfolutely free 
“ from crimes or weaknefles ; in as much as thefe are 
“infirmities inherent to the very neceffity of our 
“ being; but only, never to fuffer them to’ get :the 
“ upper hand, or to become the arbiters of our actions. 
“Tt is for this medium that I have always ftriven, as 
“ farther was not to be looked for. _No one. knows 
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“better, from’many a fcene which has paffed between 
“ me and my miftreffes, (and women, every body knows, 
“ or at leaft thinks, to be my matter paffion,) whether 
“T have not often been on your fide and againft them ;, 
“ even to the length of telling them, to their faces, that 
“T had rather lofe ten fuch miftreflgs, as one of them, 
“than one fuch fervant as you. And it is what, I | 
“ give you my honour, you will yet fee me do, when 
“the proper moment fhall have come to put in ex 
“ ecution the glorious projeéts, which you know, fince 
“long, to have been occupying my mind, I will let 
“you then fee, that at the call of honour and of glory, 
“Tan quit, without a ftruggle, miftreffes, dogs, birds, 
“ gaming, buildings, fétes. It is my higheft ambition, 
“my duty to my God dilcharged, to my wife, my 
“ family, my faithful fervants; my people, whom I thall 
“ always love as my own children; to be accounted 
“a prince to be relied on ; of his word and of honour,” 

But it is time to return to the painful narrative of 
the occurrences which followed upon the death of this 
good prince. However diftrefling it may be to me, 
thefe memoirs cannot, with any propriety, be brought 
toe clofe fooner than with the times when I ceafed to 
be a participator in the affairs of the ftate. 

Miferable as was the affli@ion into which I was 
thrown by a report {o horrible, it fuddenly occurred to, 
me, that,.even fuppofing him to be mortally wounded, 
he might yet have fome little time to linger. And in 
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this imagination, fondly clinging to this poor {park of 
hope and comfort, I called in hafte to my fervants, 
“Here, my things, my boats; faddle the horfes in- 
"© flantly, I cannot wait for the coach. Let all my 
‘gentlemen be in- attendance: I will go and fee for 
“ myfelf.” For the moment, but two or three of my 
people were forthcoming; for the remainder, ton- 
cluding me to be fafe, and in bed for the reft of the 
day, were difperfed right and left, all over the town. 
But before I could be ready, the rumour of the death 
of the King had recalled them, and with them an_hoft 
of others, more or lefs dependent cn me. So that 
before we had fronted the refidence of Beaumarchais, 
more than an hundred gentlemen, mounted, were fol- 
lowing me ; and in a very few minutes more than half as 
many again had joined in; as, at every ftep, I was met 
by one or other loyal fervant of the king’s, hafting to me 
to know in what manner they were to carry thgmfelves 
in fo unexpected a conjunéture. The confttrnation 
and the general forrow bore a fufficient teftimony to 
how paffionately this prince was beloved in his capital. 
It was really fornething amazing to fee in what various 
and what affecting ways, the citizens and the populace 
of this vaft city evinced their forrow and their attach- 
ment. The tears, the groans, the- cries, the ftupe- 
faction! One would clafp his hands convulfively ; 
another raife his eyes diftractedly to heaven, a third 
would fmite upon his breaft. Some, looking piteoufly 
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on,me, kept fobbing out, “ Ah, Sir; we are all loft: 
“ our good mafter is dead.” 

In the rue de la Pourpointerie, a man whom I did 
not fo much as fee, let alone recognife, coming along- 
fide me, flipped into my hand a little note, which F 
immediately handed to thofe who were about me. It 
confifted but of two or three words. “‘ Sir, where is 
“it that you are going to? It is all over. I have 
“feen him dead. Enter once the Louvre, and you 
“will never leave it any more than he.” This 
wretched note, putting paft all doubt the terrible truth, 
and which was. quickly confirmed through a thoufand 
channels, I could no more refrain myfelf, but burt into 
an agony of tears, Du-Jon, whdm I met near the 
Saint-Innocents, faid to ane, “Sir, our cafe is paft 
“remedy. God has even fo difpofed of him. I 
“ know it, for I have feen him. Look to yourfelf; 
«& iets is. not the kind of thing to reft here.” At 
the hi 
the fame nature was thrown into my lap. How- 
ever, in fpite of everything, I ftill kept making for 
the Louvre, probably fome three hundred horfemen in 
my fuite, when I was encountered by Vitry, at the 
place where the four roads meet. He came to me, 
and embraced me. I never faw, nor can I figure to 
myfelf, a man in a more deplorable condition, ‘ Ah 
“ Sir,” he faid, “they have killed our dear matter ; 
“ there is nothing now for it but to die. For my own 
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‘¢ part, I know that I have not long to live, and am 
“‘refolved to quit the country, never to return. We 
“have feen the laft of all that rectitude, good order 
“and difcipline, by you and him eftablithed.” It was 
then to continue ; ‘ But where, Sir, are you going to 
"¢¢ with all this crowd? You will neither be permitted 
‘to enter, or to approach the Louvre with more than 
& two or three perfons, With fuch a retinue, for ob- - 
“ vious reafons, I cannot advife you to be feen. ‘The 
“end is not yet, or Iam much miftaken; for I have 
“already feen faces that feem to be fo little pene- 
“trated with the lofs which they have experienced, 
“ that they are unable fo much as even decently to 
“wear the femblance of that forrow which all good 
“men, this day, are feeling. - The very fight of them 
“had like to have fplit my heart | in,twain. And if 
“ you, Sir, had feen them, as I have done, you would 
“ think as I do of all this matter. It is my advice to 
“you,” he concluded, “ to return to where you came 
“from. You will have enough to look to elfewhere, 
“‘ without going to the Louvre.” 





Such an accordance of counfel, notes, Spndhenfions. 
warnings, finifhed at length by ftartling me. I halted 
clean fhort; and after fome little confultation with 
Vitry and fome ten or twelve others of the more con- 
fiderable of my party, I came to the conclufion, that it 
were the fafer courfe to retrace my fteps, and to con- 
tent myfelf with fending to the queen the tender of my 
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fervices and of my duty. I caufed her to be affured, 

at the fame time, that till it fhould feem good to her to 
tranfmit to me her commands, I would look, with a re- 
doubled vigilance, to the Baftile, the arfenal, the troops, 
artillery, and matters in general ; whether governmental, 
or within my own more immediate jurifdiction. 

Thad hardly reached the rue Saint-Antoine, and by 
«which time it was impoffible that the meffage which I 
had difpatched to her majefty could have been de- 
livered, when I was overtaken by a gentleman, on the 
part of the princefs, begging me to come, in all hafte, 
to the Louvre, and to be accompanied of as few as 
might be, as fhe had matters to difcufs with me of the 
laft importance ; and adding, that immediately after, I 
was to be at liberty to return. A propofition of fuch 
a character ; to go alone, as it were, to the Louvre ; 
to deliver myfelf up, bound, into the hands of my 
enemies, with whom it was filled, was not exaétly the 
one the beft calculated to difpel my already aroufed © 
mifgivings. Adqd-to this, that, at the very fame mo- 
ment, I was apprifed, how a captain and a detachment 
of the guard and archers had been already feen at the 
outer barriers of the Baftile, and that others had been 
fent to the Temple, where the powder was, and to the 
treafury, to make fure of the mint. All which appeared 
to me to be of fo ugly an afpeét, more efpecially as it 
had been done without any fort of communication with 
myfelf, that I was not long in determining upon the 
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reply which I was to make to the -queen. SoI fent 
her word, by her gentleman, that I was willing to be- 
lieve, that, fo foon as the fhould have heard the party 
whom I had had the honour of deputing to her, the 
would allow for the reafonablenefs of my. apprehen- 
fions, and come to be of my, way of thinking; and 
that, acting on fuch a prefumption, I would attend, at the 
arfenal or the Baftile, the commands which fhe would 
deign to fend me; from which places it was not my 
intention to ftir. 

But her majefty was not to be fo fatisfied. One 
after another fhe fent to me, and on her part, meffieurs 
de Montbazon, de Praflin, de Schomberg, La-Va- 
renne ; and, after them, my brother. I did not know 
what to make of thefe reiterated commands, coming 
thus one upon the top of another, every fifteen minutes, | 
My imaginations increafed ; and I refolutely determined 
to ftay where J was, at leaft for that day. And af 
furedly, if every other had been wanting, the condition 
to which I was then réduced, might have been a Jafh- 
cient apology for my fo doing, “The effort that I 
had made on quitting my bath, and on an almoft 
empty ftomach; the agony of my mind, even more 
diftreffing than that of my body, altogether had thrown 
me into fo violent a perfpiration, fo miferable a proftra- 
tion, that, on entering, I was forced to change my fhirt 
and to take to my bed, where I remained till the fol- 
lowing day. Meffieurs the conftable and d’Epernon 
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e fent, by their gentlemen, to inquire for ‘me, and with 
the tender of their fervices. The manner in which 

“ they preffed me to go and. fee the queen, and which in 
fome manner fatisfied me that the ftep might be taken 
with fafety, determined me at length to waive. the re- 
ftri@ions which had been placed upon the vifit, namely, 
that my train was to be difpenfed with; and I accord- ~ 
%ngly, promifed to go on the following day. 

Some three hundred gentlemen, on horfeback, had 
been in waiting, fince daylight, as on the preceding 
day, to efcort me to the court. They were all either 
of my friends or of my kindred; or of thofe who, 
neither the one nor the other, were either hoping, 
from this vifit, to fee me reinftated ; or more likely, 
afhamed too fuddenly to abandon me. I thanked them 
all; giving them, at the fame time, to underftand why 
it was that it would be more agreeable to me to be 
allowed to proceed with my ordinary attendance, and 
to difpenfe with the company of any whofe prefence, 
at fuch a moment, could impart a fignificance to my 
vifit. It was then fimply with ray own retinue, in all 
about twenty perfons, that I entered the Louvre. It 
was only upon the countenances of thofe who had 
been more immediately attached to the perfon of the 
late king that I could perceive a trace of real forrow. 
Thefe .all, fubalterns as well as officers, feemed to be 
deeply fenfible of the public lof. As I paffed fuccef- 
fively through the various doors, they kept coming to 
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me, the tears in their eyes, either to fall upon my neck, 
or to groan out in my face: “Ah, Sir, we are undone; ’ 
“jn lofing our good mafter, we have loft all ;” con- 
juring me, in the moft affe€ting manner, never to 
abandon the children, after having, {did they, fo faith- 
fully ferved the father. - 

But to fcenes like thefe, the interior of the palace 
prefented, I am compelled, with pain, to fay it, a very 
marked contraft. For if I there met with fome faces, 
comported indeed to all the livery of forrow, it dimply 
diftrefled me the more, as it was too evident that it 
was only by a ftruggle that they were fo; or others, 
again, affrontingly enjoying themfelves, it was but to 
heap indignation to the unfpeakable anguith which: 
opprefled me. And no fooner had I come to the 
prefence of the queen, than all the little firmnefs that 
T had been muftering up, completely forfook me, and I. 
burft into an agony of lamentation and of tears. Nor, 
on her part, was fhe any more miftrefs of herfelf; fo 
that between us there was a pretty fcene. She fent 
for the king, and the’ endearments and careffes with 
which he received me, were for me fo new and fo 
overpowering a fhock, that it was as much as ever I 
could do to fupport it. I have not the remoteft recol- 
leétion of what this young prince faid to me, or, again, 
of what I faid to him. I can only recall, that it was 
with the greateft difficulty that they could tear him. 
from me, fo paffionately did I cling to him: all the 
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“time, the queen, his mother, repeating to him, “ My 

“fon, this is Monfieur de Sully. You muft love him. 
He was one of the beft and moft faithful fervants of 
“the king, your father ; and I have to truft that he 
“will continue to*be the fame to you.” Some farther 
difcourfe paffed between us, without, however, that 
either could find a moment to allay our tears. She 
has fince allowed, that, with another, I was the perfon 

‘ whofe prefence the moft deeply affected her. 

A reception fo marked, fo full of confidence and 
diftin@ion, put all the princes, lords, minifters, who 
were about her majefty, under a neceflity of outvying 
one another in their proteftations of fervice, attaah-. 
ment, devotion. Moft affuredly they did not impofe 
upon me, for I knew as welt what was pafling in their 
inmoft fouls as they did themfelves.. I could not but 
know, that, in the projeéts which they had formed ; 
their determination to turn the prefent conjundture to 
account; to raife themfelves to honours, to wealth, to 
diftinétion, at the expenfe of the realm at large, and to 
the derogation of the crown, I had nothing for it to 
expect, but to be facrificed, a prey to their machina- 
tions. For they faw clearly enough; that’ there was 

no other barrier now remaining to interpofe ’twixt 
them and their practices, fave the refolution of my 
character and the feverity of my reftrictions. ‘They 
had had but too much experience already, on fuch 
heads, not to be aware that there was no other chance 
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left to them of eventually attaining tq their ends, than 
by refolutely fetting to, to work out of my hands all 
care of the adminiftration.. So that later, when they 
had brought’ all their ordnance to bear, to render me 
odious in the eyes of the queen ; (even fuppofing that 
they had not already made a beginning, when the Jefuits 
and their followers had fet on the nuncio to pronounce 
the decree for my removal ;) when my colleagties at 
the council board and in the finance, through Concini 
and his wife, had infinuated to the two princes of the 
blood, how impoffible it was that they could ever be 
poffeffed of any real power in the ftate fo long as I 
aemained at the head of affairs ; and that, were I once 
removed, the diréGtion mutt neceflarily fall into: their 
hands: when they had ntade it clear to all the reft, 
that to depend upon Concini was to depend upon the 
real Sully ; when, in fine, I found all parties, with-an 
equal ardour, labouring for my deftruétion ; then, I 
fay, did nothing come about which I had not, from the 
beginning, forefeen and foretold. 

The firft proceeding of the parliament, as foon as it 
was certified of the death of the king, having been to 
confer the regency upon the queen-mother, it was 
deemed defirable that the king himfelf fhould affift in 
perfon at his own high court, there to confirm, the 

‘nomination. The next day after the death of the. king 
having been appointed for that ceremony, I was fent 
for by her majefty, about break of day, to accompany 
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her upon that ocgafion. I exhaufted every fort of ex- 
‘gufe ; I even feigned myfelf to be fo unwell as to be 
- ynable to leave my bed ; fuch was the indefcribable. 
repugnance which I felt to what they were requiring 
from me. However, I was compelled to yield; fo 
-preffing and reiterated were the commands of her ma- 
jetty. Encountering on every hand, fome new pro- 
vocation to forrow and to bitternefs of heart ; trans- 
pierced with all this din of trumpets and of arms ; con- 
{cious that a face, now furrowed with tears, was but 
fadly out of place amid all thefe stokens of joy and of 
feftivity, 1 plunged into the crowd, and was among 
the firft to enter the hall of the agus, where the 
parliament was then fitting. 
* * e * * 

I was not long in divining, that, however much, 
upon the furface, it was affected to adopt the pre- 
cedents which, for the moft part, are preferved under 
a legitimate regency ; although it was wifhed to be 
made to appear, that the alterations in operation were . 
no other than fuch as are neceffarily called for under 
any change of government 5 in fact, though they la- 
boured to convey the impreffion, that the government 
had no other defire than to impart a greater luftre to 
the acceffion of a king, a minor ; thofe who were about 
the queen had nothing lefs at heart, than to work, 
under fuch a myftification, their own individual ends. 
But coming to be envifaged more clofely, all thefe 
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feeming regularities clean vanifhed away ; and in their 
place were feen novelties and mifmanagement which 
could not but alarm, among the’ lookers on, the few 
really well meaning and well principled. I thought 
myfelf to be privileged, and, in fome fort, called upon, 
to make it to be felt and underftood, that I both faw 
and difapproved of thefe attempts. But the feafon for 
remonftrance, which the diftrefs of the firft, and the 
awkwardnefs of the fecond day, had permitted to pats, 
with the third had entirely difappeared. Every effort 
at decency, or the femblance of regret ; in a word, the 
infufferable mafk which they had been compelled to 
affume, and was now no longer to be borne, was com- 
pletely dropped. Sheer ftupefaction, for want of a 
legitimate contentment, produced this effeét on fome ; 
mere levity on others; in others; again, the natural 
and neceflary refumption of every day life, public or 
domeftic ; but, above all, the neceffity of conforming 
to the deportment of thofe, from the cue of whom the 
carriage of a court is to be caught. 

This then, at the end of the third day, was the afpect 
of this new world. To all outward femblance, and as 
far as the eye could reach, nothing appeared to be 
changed at the Louvre. The mournfulnefs of the de- 
corations feemed to have caft their awefulnefs over every- 
thing around. ‘To judge from the hangings, the walls, ° 
the drapery, the furniture, with all the thoufand indi- 
cations of a general and a nation’s lofs, one had fup- 
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pofed the ftate apartments to have been the abode of 
forrow and the court of death. But things began to 
wear a very different afpea, when the countenances 
of thofe to whofe lot it had fallen to be chief mourners, 
in this fad ceremony, came to be more clofely regarded. 
For if among them you might ftill deteé&t the falling 
tear, the figh, the fob, there was ftill too much to form 
a painful contraft. But it was only on defcending to 
the chambers bengath, or to the entre-/ol, as it is called, 
that fome real idea could be formed as to the tone and 
dire€tion of men’s tempers and expeCtations. All that , 
magnificence which had been banifhed from every other 
portion of the palace, there found to itfelf a refuge, an 
afylum. Gold, purple, embroidery, the moft lavith, 
coftly furniture, were all in-their profufion; making of 
it, as it were, an enchanted fcene. It was not with- 
out an aching heart, that I, with fome few more 
true Frenchmen, could look on fuch like orgies, in 
an hour of fo unparalleled a vifitation. And I am 
afhamed to fay, that all the care which could be. taken 
was unavailing, to conceal from the world this moft 
heartlefs and moft fhameful expofure. The roars of 
laughter, the fongs, the merriment which were heard to 
efcape from thofe localities but too fadly divulged it. 
So that they were filled with people who either were, 
or fancied themfelves to be happy. It was there that 
the real court had enfconced itfelf, and that were held , 
fuch public counfels, as, for decency’s fake, it was ‘till 
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judged politic to obferve ; or privy ones, in which any 
good, which might poffibly have been refolved on in the 


firft, was as {peedily negatived, frowned on and made 
light of. — Adémsires de Sully. 








BONS MOTS 


AND 


ANECDOTES. OF HENRY IV. 


EARING this, he ordered the vifcount de 

| Chartres, Palcheux, BraVeufe, Avantigny, 

‘| with three or four others, to enter the 

; ‘{ wood, and, if poffible, to fecure fome 
prifoners. They were quickly back, bringing ‘with 
them the Count de Belin, whom they had taken. The 
King, recognifing him, advanced to meet, and laugh- 
ingly embraced him. The Count, who, with all -his 
eyes, was looking for the army, could not, for the foul 
of him, refrain from expreffing the aftonifhment which 
it caufed him to find his majefty thus poorly escorted, 
“ But, my friend,” faid Henry, in a like tone of plea- 
fantry, ‘you muft remember that you do not fee them all. 
“ You have forgotten to takeinto the account, God and 
Wa good caufe; which both are on my fide.” Habi- 
tuated, as I was, to be about the prince, even I was ** 
N 
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amazed to fee him, in fuch a moment, with an air, a 
countenance, thus tranquil, calm and ferene ; blending, 
as it were, the moft imperturbable coolnefs with the 
moft uncalculating audacity ; impreffing his foldiery, 
and all who faw him, with the fenfe of an almoft fuper- 
human prefence; infpiring and firing them with the 
laft of ardour. 


Henry IP. to Pierre Grillon. Hang thyfelf, brave 
Grillon, we fought at Arques, and you were not ! 

Adieu, brave Grillon, through thick and through 
thin will I love you. Henri. 


The mayor of this town, (Chartres,) which he had 
juft taken, made him aJong harangue; telling him, 
among other things, how he was at length compelled 
to allow, that the town had become the property of his 
majefty, by the human law and by the divine law. 
“ Yes,” faid Henry, interrupting him, “and add, by 


“ the cannon law.” 


La-Varenne, having placed his fon under the tuition 
of a gentleman, told the King, “ how he had juft put a 
“ gentleman with his fon.” ‘Strange! faid his 
majefty, “to give your fon to a gentleman, that I 
“ could underftand ; but to give a gentleman to your 
“ fon is what I cannot underftand.” This La-Varenne 
was a man of the moft egregious vanity. His firft 
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introdudtion to the court had been in the capacity of 
cook to Madame. He excelled, above all things, in 
the faculty of larding, or piqueying, as it is called. If 
it be true, what is related of him, that, one day, fhortly 
after his advancement, this princefs, meeting him, ac- 
cofted him thus, “‘La-Varenne, you have made a 
« better thing of it by carrying pullets to my brother’s 
“ table, than you ever did by ftuffing them for mine,” 
one might be tempted to conclude, that the methods 
by which he had ingratiated himfelf with Henry were 
none of the moft creditable. 


I cannot fay, fays Sully, whether the following is 
anything better than a mere invenffon. If it is not, 
Sancy has much to anfwer for in fpreading it. How- 
ever, fuch as it is, I give it. Alibour, firft phyfician 
to the crown, having been fent by his majefty to 
Madame de Liancourt, who, it feemed, had paffed a’ 
reftlefs night ; (it was about the time when his majefty’s 
affiduities, toward that lady, were firft commenctng,) 
returning, told him ; “ that, in fact, he had found her 
“ to be a good deal agitated, but that his majefty need 
“be under no fort of apprehenfion, for all would come 
“right at laft.” ‘ But will you not purge and bleed 
“her?” afked the King. ‘God forbid,” rejoined the 
plain old fellow, with"no lefs abruptnef&, “it might coft 
“ them both their lives.” _ “Ho! good man,” faid the 


King, with all his eyes, angered and amazed to the Jaft 
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degree, “where is it that you are allowing your tongue 
“© towander to? You mutt be either dreaming, or have 
“ taken clean leave of your wits !’”? However, Alibour 
ftuck to what he had faid, urging, for the fatisfaction of 
his majefty, the grounds upon which his conclufions 
were bafed: which, again, his majefty as ftoutly 
fpurned ; confidently hinting to the old gentleman, 
how very flight and recent was the intimacy between 
them. “TI neither know, nor want to know,” faid the 
old boy, with the moft imperturbable coolnefs, “ what 
‘has been, or has not been between you,” and finifhed 
by telling him, “that if he could not fooner be per- 
“ fuaded of the truth of the matter; fix or feven 
“months hence “he would know more about it.” ~ 
Henry broke from him .in a moft towering rage, 
making ftraight for the chamber of the fair difordered, 
who quickly found the means to fet to rights all that 
the old fellow fo unhappily had fet to wrong; fo that 
no one could ever deteé&t fo much as the trace of a 
mifunderftanding to have been between the King and 
his miftrefs. It is neverthelefs true that the predi@tion 
of Alibour was, to the letter, fulfilled. But it is to be 
fuppofed that Henry, on farther recolleétion, was dif 
pofed to place the mifconception to his own account; 
for inftead of difowning the infant of which Madame 
de Liancourt was delivered, at Coufly, during ‘the 
fiege of Laon, it was frankly placed to his own behalf, 
and baptized by the name of Céfar. 
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Sancy did not fail to embellifh and make the moft of 
his difcovery; nor did he any more omit to let the 
world know, how La-Reghardiere, who had taken the 
liberty of collating with his majefty, certain paflages 
touching the antecedents of the lady, and which were 
not, by him, particularly relithed ; found himfelf com- 
pelled, a day or two after, to make himfelf fearce from 
court ; or how it had been given out, as a blind, that 
he had broken a lance with the Admiral, Sancy had 
even fomething to fay on the death of the good man, 
Alibour ; profeffing that it would have appeared to him 
to have been move confonant to the ordinary courfe of 
nature, had it not fallen out fimulgancoufly with the 
fulfilment of his prediétion, 


“Tt is not counfel that I want,” faid Henry, 
“but support: to thofe who were urging him to 
mount, and to flee upon a fplendid Turkith courfer 
which they had in readinefs, “it is lef perilous to 
“¢ follow than to fly.” 


Certain deputies of the town of Arras, taking occa- 
fion, in the courfe of their harangue, to enlarge upon 
the virtues of the third Henry, told him, “what a 
“good prince he had been.” “ Yes,” faid he, “he 
“was a good prince, but he feared you. But I, I 
“ neither fear you nor love you.” 
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“ There are three things,” faid Henry, “ that the 
“ world will never credit, but which, neverthelefs, are 
“‘true—that the Queen ‘of England, (Elizabeth,) 
“ died a maid ; that the archduke is a great captain ; 
“and that the King of France is a right good Ca- 
 tholic.” 


The King, during his progrefs, was wearied with 
endlefs receptions. L’Etoile has preferved fome few 
pleafant enough repartees, on the part of his majetty, 
to thefe moft wretched haranguers. One of them 
having fairly worn him out with the recapitulation of 
all his various titles and attributes, moft high, moft 
mighty, moft merciful, moft gracious, &c. “ And 
“ add,” faid Henry, interrupting him, “ moft weary.” 
Another, clearing his throat with, “Sir; Agefilaus, 
“King of Lacedemon,” “ Hold there, friend,” {aid the 
King, cutting him fhort ; “belly of St. Gris! I have 
“heard before of this fame Agefilaus; but he had 
“dined, and I have not.” On another occafion, 
having repeatedly befought a mayor to be pleafed to 
curtail his difcourfe, and finding him ftill to go on as 
before, he turned on his heel, telling him, ‘ that he 
* might retail the remainder to Monfieur Guillaume.” 
Monfieur Guillaume was the court fool. e ? 


One day, at Fontainebleau, his gardener lamentirig to 
him, how impoffible it was to get anything to thrive in 
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fo poor a foil; ‘* Stock it with Gafcons,” said Henry, 
qeing the Duke of Epernon as he fpoke;. “ they 
“ thrive everywhere.” Another time, vaunting to 
the Spanith Ambaffador, “that he would breakfaft at 
“ Milan, hear mafs.at Rome, and dine at Naples ;” 
this ambaffador replied, ‘ Sir, with fo much expedition, 
“ your majefty may poffibly be in time to attend his 
“ vefpers in Sicily.” He never refented, or took ill, 
repartees launched in a fpirit like this. 


Ona man who was a notorious glutton being ad- 
mitted to his prefence; he told him, {wearing by his 
ufual oath, Ventre de St. Gris, belly of St. Gris, * that 
“if he thought there were fix other fuch fellows as him- 
“ felf in France, he would fwing them all up ; for they 
“ would be enough to induce a famine in the land.” 

“ All the forefts in France,” he ufed to fay, “ would 
“not fuffice to furnifh gibbets, were he to hang all 
“ thofe who had written or preached againft him.” 

When he was fhewn the calumnies which were in 
circulation touching the late queen, his mother, he only 
faid, “O, the rafcal! Let be; he returned into 
“France on the faith of my paflport, and I will not 
“have him queftioned.” He had, however, none of 
the like indulgence toward offences which did not, 
perfonally, regard himfelf. Once, upon his fete day, 
and on his way to church, where he was to receive the 
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facrament, Monfieur de Rogquelaire, conceiving the 
occafion to be propitious, advancing, craved his mag 
jefty’s interpofition in favour of Saint-Chamaud, 
(Frangois d’Hautefort,) who was his relative, and who, 
without any fort of provocation, hid grofly infulted 
Lt.-General de Tulles, (Pierre de Tulles, Lord du 
Teil,) and on whom the King had defired an exem- 
plary juftice to be done. The King liftened to him, 
But when he had got the length of telling his majefty, 
“that he was willing to hope, that he would forgive 
“the offending for the fake of Him, whofe body and 
“whofe blood he was about to receive, and who had 
‘‘never profefled to pardon any but thofe who, them- 
“‘felves, did pardon others,” Henry, looking fternly 
upon him, interrupted him} and bade him to begone, 
and to leave him in peace ; telling him, “ that he 
“*was amazed how he could have pitched on fuch a 
**moment, when he was about to undertake, in the 
“face of heaven, to difpente of juftice in his realm, 
“and to crave of the Almighty, pardon for all the oc- 
“cafions where he had failed therein, to make to him 
“ any fuch prayer.” 


At Ivry, as foon as the two armies were fairly facing 
one another, and the trumpets about to found, Henry 
advanced from the ranks, and with raifed eyes and 
hands to heaven, called upon God, that day, to teftify 
to the finglenefs of his purpofes, and to be with him in 
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the fight ; befeeching him to bring home to the rebels, 
go make them to fee and to underftand, how it was in 
his perfon that the legitimate claims to the crown were 
centred. ‘But, Lord,” he continued, “if it is thy 
« will that it be otherwife ordained ; if of thofe kings 
“I am to be, whom Thou, in thy wrath, doft difpenfe, 
“and giveft in thy fore difpleafure ; withhold not thine 
“hand: life and crown rend from me. A propitia- 
“tion, accept me, in thine eyes! With my days, let 
“end the woes of Frante: let my blood be the laft 
which is to be fhed in this unhappy quarrel !” 
Immediately on this, he called for his helmet, with 
its three white plumes, and having placed it on his 
head, as he was about to clofe the vizard, he thus ad- 
drefled his foldiers; ‘ Comrades all; if you this day 
“run my fortune, I, no lefs, run yours, It is my de- 
“ termination, this day, to conquer or to die with you. 
“ Above all things, ftick to your ranks. If in the 
“ heat of the melée, you are compelled to break them ; 
“ make for a rallying point. This is the fecret of war. 
‘‘Make for yon,” faid he, (pointing to three apple 
trees, upon the right,) “and if any of you mifs, or 
“ enfigns, trumpets, cornets, chiefs, then have a look 
“ for my white feathers ; and where the road to victory 
“ and to glory is, there you will be like to find them.” 


The King, on his return from hunting, found all his 
army in a regular panic ; the very generals in a ftate 
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of defpair. Neither heart nor head failed him. His 
concern he kept to himfelf. Giving his orders without, 
any fort of emotion, he wore fiis countenance as radiant, 
and talked as jauntingly as at the clofe, or on the mor- 
row of a victory. He marched his troops, upon the 
inftant, to the field of battle, which he had pitched on 
three days before, being fome eight hundred paces from 
his lines. From whence envifaging the deliberate at- 
titude of the Spanifh troops, and the miferable con- 
fufion of his own ; the weaknefs of his pofition, which 
it was now too late to fortify, he was moft profoundly 
agitated ; conceiving there to be no: poffible efcape. 
Prefently he was feen to lean himfelf back in his faddle, 
and next was heard, with bared head and raifed eyes to 
heaven, to cry, “Ah, Lord, if this be the day which 
“ Thou haft appointed to meet to me the meed of thy 
“wrath and of my defervings: thy will be done! To | 
“thy ftroke, Ibow. Spare not the guilty. Yet, Lord, 
‘in thy mercy, think of this poor people. For the 
“ fault of the fhepherd, fmite not Thou the fheep!” 
No one can fo much as conceive the effeét pro- 

duced by thefe few words. They ran like wildfire 
through the camp; and it feemed as if heaven itfelf 
had interpofed in their favour, banifhing every fear of 
their foes, < 

.* * * This threw him, into incredible ftraits, 
difficulties and embarraflments ; for, not only was he- 
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unfurnifhed with the means to carry on the war, but 
he clearly foresaw, from the murmurings which were 
already afloat, that if he attempted to lay any farther 
r burdens upon the people, it would bring down a perfect 
ftorm of indignation about his ears. In this extre- 
mity, he had recourfe to the higheft remedy which is 
ever proceeded to, and that only when the kingdom is 
emperilled —a convocation of the States-General. And 
in as much as the exigency was by far too preffing to 
admit of all the formalities which had been requifite to 


enable fo heterogeneous a body to be aflembled, he ; 


fimply confined“ himfelf to fummoning the princes, 
notables, the chiefeft of the nobilityy the prelates, the 
lords treafurers and juftices. ; 
The affembly was held, ‘by his orders, at Rouen, in 
the great hall of the abbey of St. Quen; in the midft 
«of which there was placed a chair, in the form of a 
throne, and elevated upon a dais. At his fide were 
the prelates and the great lords; behind him, the four 
fecretaries of ftate ; beneath him fat the firft prefidents 
of the fovereign courts, with the deputies of the high 
officers of ftate.' He opened the feffion with a fine 
harangue, well worthy of a true prince, who will ever 


know that real greatnefs and power do not fo much* 


confift in the exercife or poffeffion of an unlimited pre- 
rogative, as in the welfare and falvation of a people. 
“Tf it were my ambition,” faid he, “to be ac- 


1 See note H, at the end, 
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‘ counted a great difcourfer, I had rather come to you, 
“this day, ftocked with fmooth and flowing phrafes 
“than loving inclinations. “But it is to a fomething 
“haughtier than merely to be efteemed an eloquent 
“orator that my ambition afpires. I afpire to the 
“ more glorious title of Liberator of F rance — Reftorer . 
“of my country. Already, thanks to the favour of 
“ heaven, to the counfel of my faithful advifers, and to 
* “the right arms of my brave and my chivalrous no- 
“ bility, (and among whom, you, my princes, too, I 
“count ; fag, than gentleman, higher denomination there 
“is not, below,) I have already recovered her from 
“ degradation and from rhin. It is now my with to 
“ carry on the good work; to reftore her to all her 
“ priftine fplendour, to all her ancient ftrength. Con- 
“tinue with me, my faithful fubje@s, fellow la- 
“>bourers to this generous conclufion, as you have 
‘* been in the beginning. I have not bid you to my 
“ prefence, as princes, my predeceffors, have done to 
“ their’s ; blindly to conform yourfelves to my impe- 
“ rious will. No, I have called you to this place, your 
* counfels to hear, in them to put my trufg; to follow 
“ them; in a word, to lend myfelf generoufly and con- 
“fidingly to your plans. This is not a fantaly 
“¢ which oft will crofs the brains of kings; but leaft 
“ of all of greybeards like myfelf; captains and con- 
“ querors as I. But fuch is the love which I bear to 
- “ my people ; fo ardent my defire to the fervice of the 
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“ ftate, that this declenfion is as delightful, as, I truft, 
_ “it is honourable to me.” 


* aes 

Tt was whilft this affair, fays Sully, was proceeding, 
that Henry, now returned from Fontainebleau, and 
giving the moft of his time to pleafure and the table, 
firft heard tell of Mademoifelle d’Entragues ; his curi- 
ofity being piqued by the account of his courtiers, ever 
ready to pander to his weaknefs for the fex. One fo . 
lovely, fo attractive, fo /pirituel as the was reprefented 
to be, he determined to judge of for himfelf; and no 
fooner had he feen her than he was irrecoverably gone. 
Could he but have forefeeng at that moment, all the 

‘ mifery which that unhappy paffio’ was deftined to 
caufe him inthe end! Bus it was the doom of Henry, 
that this wretched penchant, which was for ever fully- 
ing his fame and his reputation, was to be the em- 
poifoner and embitterer of his days. 

The lady was neither a ‘novice nor a fimpleton, 
And though fenfible enough to all the honour of feeing 
herfelf purfued of fo great a prince, fhe was no lefs fq 
to the poffibility, (viewed the prefent conjun@ture of 
affairs,) of Being able to throw in her hand, as a com- 
plement to the price of her Cpmplaifance. She was, 
therefore, in no particular hurry to comply with his 
petition. Pride and modefty, by turns, were inter- 
pofed, and laft of all avarice. She demanded no lefs a 
fum than a hundred thoufand crowns, as the price of « 
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her laft condefcenfion., When the had thus, with her 
higgling; fo much more calculated, ‘as it would feem 
to me, to damp than to énflamé the ardours of a ° 
generous attachment, ftill farther wrought him to her 
purpofe, it required nothing fhort of ‘Violence, on his * 
part, to extraét the money from me. After fuch a 
proof of his weaknefs, everything was felt to be attain- , 
able, and other batteries were brought to play. She 
alleged the watch which her family had over her, and 
the vengeance that would inevitably overtake her on her 
fall, All this. {queamifhnefs the prince talked down, as 
beft he could ; {till little to the fatisfaction of the lady ; 
who at - length told him flatly, (having well chofen the 
moment for fuch &n exercife of her authority,) that fhe 
would comply with nothing, till fuch time as he had 

' given her his promife, under his own hand, to marry 
her within the year. It was not on her own account, 
fhe added, accompanying this moft unheard of ftipula- 
tion with all that diftreffing modefty, remorfe, fo well 
calculated yet farther to inflame the paffion of the 
prince, that fhe afked for fuch a pledge ; his word had 
been enough for her ; or, rather, fhe had not required. 
fo much as that; aware, as fhe was, that the diftance 

” between them was much too great, ever to permit of 

her pretending to fuch an honour. All fhe wanted it .” 

for, was, to be able to urge it to her parents, as fome 

fort of palliation of the weaknefs into which fhe had 

unhappily been betrayed. Seeing the King to hefitate, 
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* fhe had the ta& to flip in, that, for her pwn part, fhe 
looked on the whole thing as a mere farce; as fhe well 
knew, that it was not within the competence of any 
court, or tribunal to compel compliance on the part of 
his majefty: ; . : 

Affuredly a rare enfample of the power and tyranny 
of love! For Henry was not fo blinded but he could 
very well fee that the girl was determined to overreach 
him. Nor need I recur to other, and good caufe which 
he had, to fuppofe her to be anything rather than a 
veftal ; nor yet to the confpiracies in which her father, 
her mother, her brother, and even herfelf had been 
detected, and for which that whole houfe had been for- 
bidden the capital: an order which I myfelf, by his 
majefty’s direction, had lately tranfmitted to them, 
Yet, defpite all this, this weak prince confented at Jaft’ 
to the terms impofed, and gave her his word that the 
fhould have it, ; 

One morning, at Fontainebleau, as he was booted 
for the chafe, he called me afide toa gallery, and placed 
in my hands this moft difcreditable compact. It is but 
a piece ef fimple juftice which I owe to Henry, feeing 
that I have never attempted to conceal his faults, to _ 
admit, that even to the moft unjuttifiable extravagancies 
into which he was betrayed, he was ever the firft to 
allow ; and to fubmit them to the examination of thofe 
whofe cenfure they were the fureft to provoke — an 
inftance of re@titude and of magnanimity fuch as one 
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but rarely engpunters.in princes and in kings! During 
all the time that I was reading this document, and 
every line of which, to me, was a frefh dagger, Henry 
was in tortures; one moment averting his face, to 
conceal his confufion; the next endeavouring, by a 
word, an ejaculation, to win me to his fide ; alternately 
juttifying and | condemning himfelf, For my own part, 
I was literally abforbed and loft in “the contemplation of 
all, the poffibilities which might eventually come of 
this moft fatal pledge. The claufe, to marry a miftrefs, 

' provided that, within the year, fhe fhquld bring him a 
male child, (for thefe were the very terms in which it 
was conceived,) appeared to mé, on the, ‘face of i it, to be 
prepofterous, and fialpably null. Though there might 
be confolation in this; I could think of nothing to re- 
affure me on the fcore of all the mifery, bitternefs, 
. contempt, which, fooner or later, could not fail, on the 
divulgation of fuch a fecret, to overtake his majefty. 
Nor did, the obftacles that fuch a difcovery would 
throw in the way of the divorce, which was then in 
negociation, any more efcape me: and thefe pe a 
tions deprived me of all utterance. 

Henry, feeing me to replace the paper‘in his hands, 
however coldly, with an agitation which was not to be 
mifunderftood, faid to me, “ La, la! out wah it; and 
“do not be making fuch a face about it.” It was 
fome little time before I could command words, that 
would be fitting to employ on fuch an occafion, 
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There is but little call to touch upon the caufes of my 
embarraffment. It were but too eafy to account for it, 
at leaft to thofe whofe misfortune it has been to ‘be the 
confidants of princes, when called upon, by honour 
and by confcience, to combat their refolutions; ever 
rooted, fixed and imperious. His majefty again af- 
fured me, that I might do and fpeak hardily, and as 
my confcience prompted me, without being in any 
way afraid of incurring his difpleafure. ‘It is an in- 
“demnity,” faid he, “which I fairly owe to you, in. 
“yeturn for the three hundred thoufand livres that I 
“managed to,get out of you.” This affurance, I 
made him repeat to me two or three times over, and 
even to confirm with a fort of oath.~ After that I did.’ 
not hefitate another fecond;to let him fee me in my 
true character, and to let him know the man whom he 
had to deal with. I took it from his hands, and tore 
it to ribbons before his eyes. ‘‘God’s blood!” faid’ 
he, altogether taken back with the hardinefs and the 
fuddennefs of the move, “ what is this that you have. 
“prefumed to do? I verily believe you are mad.” ° 
«It is too true, Sir;” faid I, “I am mad; and would 
“to God I were the only man in France this day were 
“fol” Thad made up my mind, within myéelf, to rifk 
everything fooner than to betray, by a mean compliance, 
my ‘duty and my confcience. So defpite the choler 
and vexation which were vifible upon the countenance 
of his majefty, as he ftooped to recover the feraps, I 
° 
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did not forbear to imprefs upon him, with all the éar- 
neftnefS of which I was capable, confiderations which 
readily enough will prefentethemfelves to the mind of 
every intelligent reader. Irritated as he was, he heard 
me to the end; but maftered, no lefs, by his paffions, 
his refolution was not to be fhaken. All the viGtory 
which he could gain over himfelf, was, to refrain from 
profcribing a too faithful fervant. He quitted the gal- 
lery without condefcending to addrefs to me a fingle 
word; and ordering Loménie to bring his writing ma- 
terials, he went into his cabinet, and from which he 
iffued, at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, having 
employed that interval in the production of a duplicate. 
I'was at the foofof the ftairs as he defcended. He 
paffed me without deigning to appear to be in any way 
confcious of my prefence, and mounting his horfe, took 
the direétion of Malefherbes, hunting as he went, and 
‘where he remained two days. 

It did not feem to me, that this incident fhould, in 
any way, interrupt the negociations in the affair of the 
diffolution, or prevent our continuing to be on the look 
out for a wife for his majefty; but, on the contrary, 
furnifh an additional reafon for hurrying on the one 
and the other. So the reprefentatives of his majefty, 
at Rome, were inftruéted to demand, on the part of 
the King, the hand of the princefs, Marie de Médicis, 
daughter to the grand-duke of Florence. His majefty 
left the matter entirely to ourlelves 3 naming, though 
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"by fheer dint of importunity, the conftable, the chan- 


cellor, Villeroi and myfelf, as the parties who were to 


. treat with the agents whom the grand-duke was to 


fend to Paris. We did not let the iron cool. For no 
fooner had Joannini, who was the duke’s man, arrived, 
than, in lefs than no time, we had agreed, on each 
fide, on the articles; had had them drawn, engroffed, 
and figned. 

It fell to my lot to have to apprife his majefty of the 


\ refult of our labours ; who, it feemed, had little calcu- 


lated on fuch an expedition. So when, in reply to his 
inquiry, as I entered, ‘¢ Well, what is it that you are 
“ all come about ?”’ T rejoined, “ Why, Sir, to marry 
“you!” he remained for a full quarter of an ‘hout, 
for all the world like a man who had received a thun- 
derbolt in his head. He then fet to to pace the room 
with frantic ftrides, tearing his hair, biting his finger 
ends; and altogether in fo horrible a commotion, that 
it was fome time ere he could find words wherewith 
toreply. During all this, I clearly saw, that what I 
had faid to him had not been without its effe@. At 
length, coming to be cooler, and with all the air of a 
man who had fcrewed himfelf up to go through with 
an unpleafant piece of bufinefs, he broke out, working 
his hands, all the while, one in another, ‘Ha, well ; 
“in God’s name, if it muft be, and there is no way of 
“ getting out of it. Since you tell me, that it is for 
“ the benefit of my people that I muft marry, I fuppofe 
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“¢ it muft be done. ” He frankly confeffed to me after- 
wards, that it was the dread of making, in a fecond, as 
unlucky a’ choice as he had done in his ‘firft wife, 
which had been the real caufe of all his unaccountable- 
nefs. O, the inexplicable inconfiftency of the human 
mind! to fee a prince who had extricated himfelf, 
almoft without’ an effort, from a thoufand fcrapes, 
dilemmas, dangers, as well on the field as in the clofet, 
trembling at the bare apprehenfion of familiar and 
domeftic jars; and feemingly more agitated, at their 
very profpect, than he had been in the preceding ytar, 
when, through the information of a capucin of Milan, 
he had feen an Italian feized, in the middle of the 
- court, who had cdime exprefily to Paris to difpatch him ! 
The marriage thuS agreed upon was to be confum- 
mated in the’ enfuing year. 
* * * * * . 
The month of June had now come; without, how- 
ever, for that, Monficur de Savoye fhowing the flighteft 
inclination to ftand to his engagements. So that his 
majefty began to fee clearly enough, that it was only 
by dint of force that he need ever hope to get anything 
out of him. But in addition to the bias of the courtiers, 
who feemed, one and all, to have fold themfelves to 
the Duke of Savoye, yet another, and more weighty 
logic was weighing with the prince. And that was, 
his attachment to his new miftrefs, whom he had now 
raifed to the dignity of Marchionefs of Verneuil. He 
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could not prevail on himfelf to think of leaving hei. 
And I am perfe&ly afhamed to fay, that when, by 
downright bullying, I had at laft prevailed upon him to 
fet out for Lyons, he till kept hefitating, to the laft 
moment, whether he fhould not take her with him pa 
ftep to which he was fufficiently encouraged by but too 
many who were about him. She was then with child, 
and in fuch a ftate of affairs, the promife which fhe 
had extracted from him, and then had in her hands, 
beoame for him a matter of the laft anxiety. How- 
ever, heaven, as ufual, flood his good friend. For the 
lady mifcarried of a ftill born child, through the fright 
which fhe had undergone in feemg the lightning, | 
during a terrible thunderftorm, pafs ‘under the very bed 
on which fhe was lying. It was at Moulins, which he 
had juft reached, that Henry firft heard of this mifhap ; 
and many a wiftful eye thence he turned toward the 
quarter where his miftrefs lay. However, certain re- 
fections prefented themfelves to his mind, and which 
were not without their fobering influences. He kept 
on his courfe to Lyons, where his troops had Been 


ordered to meet him. : 
* * * * * 

When the King arrived, (all this is gathered from the 
moft credible hiftorians of the time,) the Queen was 
at fupper. And as he was curious to fteal a look at her, 
ere formally announcing himfelf, he came in, exaGly 
as he was, as far as the. outer hall, which avas then, 
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crowded with People. But he had no fooner fet his 4 
foot among them, than he was recognized by all 
about, who, of courfe, at once made way for him ; fo 
that he was forced, upon the inftant, to retire. The 
Queen, from fo unufual a movement, immediately fus- 
pected his majefty to be prefent; of which circum- 
flance, however, fhe took no fort of notice, nor feemed 
to be in any way affected thereby, farther than by puth- 
ing the difhes from her, one after another, as they were 
placed upon the table ; eating litle or nothing; in 
fa&t, as if fhe had rather fat down for ceremony’s fake, 
than to fatisfy her appetite. As foon'as the cloth was 
removed, fhe retéed to her room. The King, who 
had only been waiting for, this, immediately went to 
her, preceded by Monfieur le Grand, who knocked fo 
audibly at the door, that her majefty at once divined it 
could be no other than the King. And fo, advancing, 
fhe met them at the moment when Monfieur le Grand 
was about to announce his majefty ; inftantly to throw 
herfelf upon her knees before him. The King imme- 
diately raifed her and embraced her; on which fome 
little time was dedicated to mutual congratulation, caref- 
fing, kiffing, felicitations. As foon as thefe compliments 
and ceremonies were ended, his majefty took her by the 
hand, and led her to the fireplace, where, for fome 
quarter of an hour, they {poke more ferioufly together. 
His majefty then retired to fupper; of which, how- 
ever, he but flightly partook. After that he fent 
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_ Madame de Nemours to the Queen ; bidding her to tell 

* her majefty, “that he had foreborne to bring any fort 
“ of bed with him, as he’ was willing to hope that her 
“ majefty would be pleafed to permit him a portion of 
“hers; and which he farther hoped would, from that 
“day, be common to them both.” This meflage 
having been carried by that lady to the Queen, fhe 
brought him back word, in return, “That fhe had 
“ come to France for no other purpofe than to oblige 
“his majefty, and to conform herfelf, as his moft 
“ humble fervant, to his very lighteft with.” Henry, 
hearing this, immediately undreffed and proceeded to 
the apartment of the Queen, who was already in bed. 


This father Gonthier !,~a Jefuit, launched out, in 
the prefence of the King, who was prefent at maf 
on the Friday, Saturday and Sunday of Chriftmas 
week, into the moft terrible and reiterated abufe of the 
Huguenots ; calling them ra/cals, vermin, feoundrels, &c. 
And falling foul, at Igngth, of the newly appepded 
article of their faith; that the pope was Antichrift, 
he continued, “If, Sir, it be true that the pope is 
“ Antichrift, what becomes of your marriage? What 
“the worth of the difpenfation? What becomes of 
“the Dauphin?” On this the Marfhall d’Ornano 
took occafion one day to fay to his majefty, “Sir, 


1 See note IJ, at the end. 
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“ had a Jefuit fo far forgotten himéelf, in my prefence, 
“ at Bourdeaux, as this man has done in your ma- 
“ jefty’s, I would have had him chucked clean into 
“the river, as foon as ever he came down from his 
“ chair” 

On another occafion, as Henry was affifting at the 
fame church, at a fermon preached by the fame Gon- 
thier; this father, juftly fcandalized at the irreverence 
difplayed, at fuch a time and in fuch a place, as well 
by the Marchionefs of Verneuil as certain other ladies 
prefent, who were laughing and giggling, and in divers 
ways endeavouring to arreft the King’s attention; fud- - 
denly ftopped and apoftrophifed his majefty thus ; 
“When, Sir, will you forbear to come thus to the 
“ houfe of God, with a whole feraglio in your train ; 
“ or to provoke fo crying a fcandal in fo holy a place ?”” 
The King, inftead of committing him to che Battile, as 
all the women were wanting him to do, came again to 
hear him the next day. ‘All the notice which he took 
of what had paffed, was, to whifper him quietly in the 
ear, as he was on his way to the pulpit, “ that- he was 
se obliged to him for his reproof of yefterday, and that 
“ he.bad nothing to fear , only he had to requeft, that, 
“ another time, he fhould not be made the fubject of : 
“ public cenfure.” 


Biron, fays Perefixe, had by him certain papers, 
‘written in his own hand, and wherein the articles of . 
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the confpiracy were detailed at length. Laffin repre~ 

" fented to him, how’ dangerous it was for him to keep 
any fuch documents, or “even to fhow them, as his 
handwriting was fo well known; and that the beft 
way would be, to let a duplicate be taken, and then to 
deftroy the originals — advice which Biron confidered 
to be fo well worth attending to, that he immediately 
placed them in his hands; inftru€ting him to make 
the copies as he propofed; and which he did, tranf 
cribing them at a table, whilft Biron was lying on his 
bed. He then handed him the copy; at the fame 
time tearing up what was, or rather, what Biron con- 
ceived to be, the original, and throwing it in the fire ; 
whereas he had adroitly fubftituted other papers in 
their place. Mot afluredly a matter of fo high an im- 
portance, the marfhall fhould have looked to for him- 
felf; for this piece of negligence, with God’s permiffion, 
was deftined, later, as we fhall prefently fee, to coft 
him hishead. * * * * 

Biron was perfectly aware that Laffin had repaired 
to, and.been feen in court. But it put him under no 
fort of anxiety ; fecling as confident of his man 4s he 
was of himfelf. Befides, his bofom friend, the baron 
de Lux, had affured him, that Laffin had been as true 
as fteel, and that not a breath had efcaped. No doubt 
de Lux fancied that it was all as he faid, having 
overheard the King, on turning from Laffin, and as 
though an incredible weight had been taken off his 
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mind, to fay, “I am right thankful to have feen that 
“* man; he has completely ,fet_ my mind at reft, and 
“ fhown me that I was wrong in my fufpicions.” 

All this time Biron’s friends kept writing to him, 
that he would be a fool to run his head into the Jlion’s 
mouth, of to fhow himfelf at court: that it was a 
much fafer plan to place his affairs in the hands of an 
intermediary, than his perfon in thofe of the King. 
However, in fpite of all this, and of all his remorfe of 
confcience, after fome little deliberation, he fet out, poft, 
for Fontainebleau ; arriving juft as his majefty was 
about to fet out, himfelf, to bring him‘to reafon, having 
long fince given, over all expedtation of otherwife 
fucceeding. 

Many, and more or lef ‘circumftantial accounts have 
been left, by the hiftorians of the time, of the trial, 
imprifonment and death of this marfhal. I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with refuming the whole. 

It is hardly poffible too much to wonder at the blind- 
nefs and infatuation of this wretched man; or fuffi- 
ciently to extol the goodnefs and long fuffering of the 
King, who exhaufted every conceivable means to foften, 
to tame, and to fubdue him. Frankly to avow our 
faults is the firft evidence of a fincere repentance. 
The King, taking him afide, moft paffionately befought 
him to open to him the whole; to tell him frankly 
what was his underftanding, and who were his agents, 
with the duke of Savoye; promifing him moft faith- 
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fully, if he would but make a clean breaft of it, that 
all fhould be forgotten, ax though it had never been. 
He farther told him, that though he himfelf was in 
poffeffion of the lighteft particulars, he,would alfo with 
to hear them confirmed from his own lips } and even 
went the length of fwearing to him, that, lew his crime 
be the greateft which fubje& could fail in toward his 
prince, if he would but allow to it, all fhould be for- 
given. Biron, inftead of humbly thanking his majefty, 
or, at leaft, warily and temperately parrying the thruft, 
and as had become him, in the prefence of his juftly- 
incenfed fovereign, infolently told him, “that he was 


‘innocent, and that it was to vindicate himfelf that he 


“ had come to court; to find out who were his calum- 
“ niators ; and to fee, if jultice were not inflicted on 
“them, whether he could not manage to, take it for 
“himfelf.” Although, by this haughty retort, his 
crime had become doubly aggravated in the eyes of his 
majefty, he did not, for that, forbear to tell him gently, 
that he hoped he would a little reconfider his propo- 
fition, and that the next time he fhould fee him he 
would find him better advifed. 

The very fame evening, after fupper, the Count de 
Soiffons came to him, on the part of his majefty, ear- 
neftly entreating him to throw himfelf on the King’s 
mercy ; concluding his remonftrance with the words 
of Solomon, “ That the wrath of a king is as the mes- 
“ fengers of death.” But it was only to meet, if poffi- 
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ble, with a loftier reception than that which had been 
deigned to his majefty. 
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The following day, during 4 turn beneath his Sine: 
his majefty, a fecond time, entreated him to confefs his 
crimes; but’he could get nothing out of him fave pro- 

. teftations-of innocence, menaces and recriminations. 
Seeing his perfiftence, his majefty found himfelf to be 
troubled to the very abyffes of his foul; drawn now 
this way, now that, nor knowing in what manner to 
proceed. On the one hand, the ftrong perfonal regard 
that he ever entertained for the man, the recolle@tion 
of all the fervices which he had‘done him, alike with- 
held his arm. Qn the other, the heinoufhefs of his 
crime, his horrible pride, his obftinacy, called loudly 
for a public example, and trged him to let juftice take 
its courfe, , Joined to this, he no lefs clearly faw the 
danger to which he hirgfelf, perfonally, as well as the 
ftate, was expofed; and which there was no other 
‘means to avert, than by crufhing, in the bud, a plot; 
the ramifications of which he were unable to trace, 

In this agony of indecifion, he retired into his clofet, 
and falling upon his knees, befought of God to put 
into his heart, the courfe which it would be befitting 
for him to purfue. For thus he was in the habit of 
doing on all momentous and perplexing occafions. 
Providence he took to be his moft faithful counfellor 
and his fureft ftay. On rifing from his knees, as he 
afterwards faid, he found his agitation to have fubfided ; 
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"and he determined, there and then, to place the mar- 


fhal under arreft, fhould his council, on view of the 


” evidence which was then in hand, pronounce him to be 


‘guilty. To this end, he felected four from among the 


council, Bellievre, Rofny, Villeroy arid Sillery ; placing 
the papers in their hands. They declared, to unani- ; 


» mity, that the proofs were overwhelming, ‘ 


Even after this, he determined, a third time, to at- 


“tempt this haughty fpirit. Prayers, remonftrances, 


afleverations, promifes of forgivenefs, for the laft time, 
* were again employed, to induce him to avow his crime. 


But it was to little purpofe ; he ftill replied as before ; 
and, in fact, adding, “that if he could but make out 
“who his afperfers were, he would Khock their brains 
“ about their ears.” : 

At length the King, fairly wearied and difgufted with 
all this bragadocio, madnefs and infatuation, turned on * 
his heel, difmiffing him as he’ went ; (and they were 
the laft words that he ever addreffed to him;) “Then 
“TI muft get it out of others : Adieu, baron de Biron!” 
A falutation which broke upon him, as the clap of 
thunder which precedes the bolt. The King, in thus, 
in an inftant, and by a word, divefting him of all the 
eminent dignities to which he had been raifed, giving 
him clearly enough to underftand, that it was his in- 
tention yet farther to degrade him. 

As he was about to retire from the apartments of 
her majefty, and where he had been playing at cards ; 
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Vitry, the captain of the guard, demanded of him his 
fword, telling him that he was to confider himfelf his 
majefty’s prifoner. Anothtr captain of the guard, 
Praflin, made» fure of the count d’Auvergne ; and in 
the morning they were taken together, under an ade- 
quate efcort, by water, to the Baftile. ' 

* * * * * 

When they came to the confrontment.and examina- 
tion of the witneffes, and Laffin was placed in the box; 
inftead of impugning’ his evidence, as that of a man 
whom an hundred infamies might be objected to, 
Biron admitted him at once to be a man of honour 
and a gentleman. “But no fooner had he heard his 
evidence read, taan he immediately turned round, 
calling him traitor, feoundrel, forcefer, A recognition 
which now came too late ; his qualifications were no 
more attended to. 

Renazé, whom he fancied to be his prifoner, faft 
and fafe, in Piedmont, but from whence he had 
efCaped, fome few days before, ftepped next into the 
box. And when he firft faw him to enter the court, 
he verily believed that it had been a phantom. After 
that, he never fo much as opened his lips, allowing 
him to proceed, without any fort of interruption, in his 
depofition, which was in every way conformable to 
that of Laffin. They each depofed, that an oppor- 
tunity wag to have been fecured to the governor of the 
fort St. Catherine to cut off the King, whilft engaged 
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‘in reconnoitring the place ; that Biron was to have 
:been with him, though walking a little ahead, and 
armed in a particular device, fo that he might be the ' 
smore readily diftinguifhed. They farther alleged, that 
another fcheme was, to fecure his majefty whilft hunt- 
ing, or btherwife unattended, and to carry him away 
: into Spain. * * * * 

On the morrow, the laft day of july, it was put to 
the vote, and out of one hundred and fifty voices, 
there was not one diffentient. All were for his death, 
He was declared to have been tried for, and to have beew 
found guilty of high treafons of confpiracies levelled againft 
the perfon of the King ; of having been in communication 

“with his majefty’s enemies, he, the while, a marfhal of 
France. And ag an atonement for the faid crimes, he 
was adjudged to forfeit all his lands ; to be deftituted of 
all his titles, honours, dignities ; to lofe his head, upon the 
Place de Greve; his goods and chattels, moveable and 
immoveable, to be transferred and confifcated to the crown, 
His patrimony of Biron was farther declared to be in- 
capable of being again erected into a barony; and this 
sfate, with all -his others, to be annexed to the domain 
of the crown, ‘ 

The King, under colour of conferring a grace upon 
the family, but in reality out of the apprehenfion of a 
tuniult ; for the marfhal had many friends at court, and 
was the darling of the fwordfmen ; remittedghe place 
of execution, confenting that it fhould be at the Baftile 
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The chancellor, with the firft prefident, conducted 
him to the chapel, where, at fix o’clock in the morn- 
ing, his condemnation was réad to him ; and which he 
liftened to fubmiffively enough, and on his knees, till 
they came to the charge of attempts upon the perfon of 
the King. For at them he rofe, exclaiming, “ That is 
“ falfe; take that out.” After this, the chancellor, 
with the ufual formalities, demanded of him the collar 
of his order, his ducal coronet, with the truncheon 
of his office. The two latter, he had not about’ 
him; the firft he drew from his pocket and handed 
to him, ’ . 

It would be idle to recall the thoufand exculpations, 
exclamations, reCfiminations, extravagancies, (for they 
were nothing lefs,) to whieh he abandoned himfelf. 

At fix o’clock in the evening, he was conduéted to 
the fcaffold, where his head was ftricken from his body. 
Tt was remarked that the head pofitively bounded three 
feveral times from the ground, fuch were the effervefcence 
and exaltation of the fpirits of the man, and fuch the 
prodigious quantityeof blood which had mounted to his 
brain. And, in faét, a greater ftream was noticed to 
come from the head than from the body. He was laid 
in the fepulchres of St. Paul’s, without any fort of 
ceremony ; but in the prefence of a marvellous affem- 
blage of people, among whom there was {carcely to be 
found a dity eye: every one lamenting to fee fo noble a 
fpirit thus brought, through an overweening and ‘a pre- 
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pofterous ambition, to a miferable and a fhameful 
end. a : 
. € 

The coronation of the Queen, fays the marfhat de 
Baffompierre, was being proceeded with upon a feale 
of unufual magnificence. His majefty was in the 
higheft fpirits. . . . . The King faid one day to him, 
(Monfieur de Guife,) and to myfelf, “Ah, you people 
“Tittle know me now, but when I am gone, and taken 
“from you, as I fhall be, one of thefe days, you will 
“then better underftand my real worth, and all the’ 
“difference that-there’4s from me to other men.” 
“Good God, Sir,” was my reply, “will you never 
“ceafe to be diftrefling us in this manner; telling us 
“that you have but a little time to live! Sir, thefe are 
“not pleafant things to hear. You will yet be fpared, 
“an’ it pleafe God, many a long and a happy year. 
“Sir, there is no felicity on this earth which is com- 
‘parable unto your felicity. You are in the very 
“prime of your fife. You are in thé poffeffion, and 
“in the enjoyment, of every faculty of your mind and 
*member of your body. Honour is yours ;,if ever it 
“was permitted to mortal. You are now feated, and in 
“the moft undifturbed tranquillity, upon the throne of 
“ your progenitors—the greateft in Chriftendom ; loved, 
“adored of your people ; every bleffing is heaped upon 
“ you—lands, houfes, wealth, inheritance ; a lovely 
“lady to your wife ; fair miftrefles; a beauteous off- 
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“ spring growing up around you; what farther, Sir, is 
“it in the power-of man or mortal, to conceive of, to. 
“¢ with for, or to want?” ‘Ah, my friend,” faid he, 
with a figh, “all thefe things muft be forgotten ; they 
“ mutt be all left.” — Various Sources. 








THE STORY OF PATIENT GRIZZEL. 


N_ Lombardy, upon the confines of Pied- 
mont, there is fituated a noble land, and 
which is called, The country of Saluces ; 
and the lords of which, time out of mind, 

have ever borne the rank of marquifes. And of all 
thefe marquifes, the moft powerful, as well as the 
nobleft, was one known by the name of Walter. He 
was fair, pleafing, well built, handfome ; adorned with 
every bounty, gift of nature; but he had one fault, 
and that was, to be a little too much enamoured of the 
freedom and the licenfe of a fingle life, and a little too 
much indifpofed to allow for the natural uneafinefs of 
his barons and his vaffals, upon fuch a head. For 
ferioufly difquieted they were. So that at length, with 
one accord, they came together, and, deliberation made, 
an embaflage was deputed to carry to him the folléwing 
remonftrance. ‘* Marquis, our only mafter, trae and 
“fovereign lord; it is the love alone that we bear to 
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“ you which fas now begotten in us the boldnefs to 
“addrefs you. Your lighteft adtion, Sir, is meet and 
“ pleafant in our eyes; and happy do we account our- 
“felves in fuch a lord. But, dear Sir, years, years are 
“ rolling over us apace, and time adventured returneth 
“not again. And be it, Sir, that now you are in the 
« flower of your prime ; yet age, with ftealthy ftep, is 
“creeping on; and death, which never yet did fpare, 
“ approaches faft. And fo, our lord, remembering of 
“ thefe, we, your vaffals, whofe chiefeft joy will ever be 
” “to love and to obey you, humbly entreat they may be 
“ permitted to take upon themfelves the pleafing tafk, 
“to find to you g noble dame ; high, fair and virtuous ; 
“fuch as it would become fo great a prince to take to 
“wife. Deign, Sir, fo far to meet the withes of your 
“faithful people; fo that, fhould, by any unforefeen 
“ event, which heaven avert, our lord be taken from 
“us, to fuch a forrow might not be added the mifery 
“of feeing the marquifite expofed, a prey to litigation 
‘¢ or to arms.” 

To this difcourfe, Walter, profoundly touched, re- 
plied as follows —‘ It is true, my friends, that it is a de- 
“light to me to pafture in that freedom which my ftate 
“ allows, and which in wedlock is not tobe looked for 5 
“that is, if the teftimony of thofe who have already 
“ entered it is in any way tobe relied upon, And there 
“Cis another, and a very ferious drawback attached to 
“ matrimony ; and that is, that we cannot always be 


, 
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“ perfectly certain that thofe children which we have 


“been fo ardently defiring, when we do have them, 
“have been of our own begetting. However, my 
“ friends, your wifhes fhall be attended to. I promife 
“you, the wife fhall be had; and I truft, with the 
* divine mercy, to be enabled {0 to choofe, that the will 
‘€ prove one with whom I fhall be permitted to live in 
“harmony and in happinefs. But firft and foremoft, 
“there is one ftipulation which I muft make with you, 
“and that is, that you will pledge yourfelves; be fhe 
“whom fhe may that I do choofe; be fhe rich man’ss 
“ daughter, or be fhe poor man’s daughter ; to refpe& 
“ang to acknowledge her as your fovereign lady; and 
“that there fhall not be a man among you who will 
“prefume either to blame or to cavil at the object of 
“my choice.” To the conditions impofed by the 
marquis, the company as faithfully fubfcribed, humbly 
thanking him for having thus gracioufly acceded to 
their prayer. And there and then was the day fixgd 
for the approaching nuptials, to the unfpeakable delish 
of the country of Saluces. 

Now, not far from where the palace of Saluces ftood, 
there was a village, inhabited by poor, fimple, labouring 
people ; and this village the marquis often had had 
occafion, in going to, or in coming from the chafe, to 
pats. And among thefe poor people there was one, an 
old man, named Janicola, wearied and worn with age 
and with infirmities ; and who could now no more fo 
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much as walk. But as often will the fun of heaven 
defcehd upon and light the wretched hovel, as the 
palaces of princes and of kings. Of which this good 
old man was proof. For with an only daughter, Gri- 
félidis, God had bleffed him; of a perfon the moft 
matchlefs ; but the graces, perfections of whofe mind, 
no tongue or pen could paint. And in her was all his 
comfort and his joy. His fheep, by day, upon the 
hills fhe fed ; with eve them to the fold returned ; his 
wretched fupper on the hearth to warm, or help him 
to his forry bed. In a word, every duty, return, which 
daughter toa father could extend, did this admirable 
woman to her’s. es 

Now, for a very long time, the marquis, by common 
fame, had heard fpeak of tle extraordinary virtues, and 
the devotednefs of this moft glorious and incomparable 
girl, And often and often had it happened, in going 
to and returning from the chafe, that he had involun- 
tarily loitered to behold her ; and communing with his 
heart, to him(felf had faid, “ If ever I take to myfelf a 
“wife ; that woman {hall be the one.”’ ; 

And now the day was come which the marquis had 
appointed for the wedding. The halls were thronged 
with lords and ladies, knights, burgeffes, and citizens of 
all degrees. With one exception, the company were 
affembled, It was to little purpofe that they ftared for 
the bride. Nay, fo much as who or where fhe was, not 
aman of them could divine. At length the marquis, 
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'as though he would have gone to her encounter, plac- 

‘ing his hat upon his head, ftepped forth of the hall ; 
the lords and company following, to fee how all this 
myftery would end. And in all this ftate he proceeded 
to the village and the door of the good man, Janicola ; 
and announcing himfelf, faid, « Janicola, I know that 
“you have ever loved me; I am now going to put 
“your profeffions to the proof. I want you to give 
“me your daughter to wife.” The poor man, aghaft 
at fuch a propofition, humbly and reverently replied, 
“Sir, you are my lord and my mafter ; it is but meet 
“that your pleafure fhould be my pleafure.” 

All this time, the poor girl, crimfon with confufion, 
ftood, trembling behind her old father for, fure, never 
before had fhe entertained fixch an aflembly within her 
doors. Prefently the marquis, turning to her, faid, 
“Grifélidis, it is my with to take you to be my wife. 
“ Your father, you fee, has paffed his confent. Yours, 
“T flatter myfelf, will not be withheld. But before 
“‘we proceed any farther; one queftion, and in his 
“‘prefence, I muft put to you. The woman who is 
“to be my wife, I expe to be fubmiffive to me in all 
“things ; to be one who will never will but what I 
“ may will; and who, let my whims or my commands 
“be what they may, will be confentant, on the inftant, 
“to conform to them. In agreeing to become my 
“wife, will you farther undertake to abide by thefe 
“conditions?” My lord,” faid Grifélidis, “ fince 
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“fuch be your defire, never fhall word, or thought, or 
“ deed efcape from me, otherwife than conformable to- 
“ your expreffed will. Bid‘me to lay down my life, 
“and it fhall cheerfully and unhefitatingly be done fo, 
“Cat your feet.” "Tt is enough,” faid the marquis, 
and with that he took her by the hand, and led -her 
forth, prefenting her to all his barons and his people, to 
whom he faid, “ My fritnds, behold my wife. See 
“your future lady ; and Whom, as you love me your- 
“felves, I now require you to love and to honour.” 
And having fo delivered himfelf, he caufed her to be 
conveyed to the palace, where, by her ladies, fhe was 
ftripped of all her ruftic habiliments ; enrobed in fatins, 
in jewels and in®iilks ; in fact, as became the bride of 
fuch a prince. That fhetrembJed and fhe blufhed, I 
need not fay. And had you, yourfelf, reader, but feen 
her, one moment a poor peafant wench, and in a hovel, 
and the next a crowned queen, and in her palace ; 
douhtlefs, your amazement had been no lefs palpable. 
The marriage and the feaft were alike celebrated on 
the one day. The tables groaned ; the halls refounded 
with mirth, the viol and the fong. Everything was 
_ forgotten in the general joy. The people, no lefs than 
their lord, were enchanted with the obje& of his 
choice. Till then Grifélidis had been famous for her- 
virtue and her devotion; but from that day, gentle, 
affable, winning, conciliating, fhe began to be as be- 
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whether from among thofe who_had known her before 
her elevation, or thofe who came to know her after, 
there lacked not one to rejoice in her good fortune. 
Soon after this fhe found herfelf to be with child, 
and gave birth to a daughter, which promifed, one day, 
to be no lefs fair than herfelf. And though as well its 
fathers as the commons, would have preferred a fon; 
there ‘was not, for that, thé lefS rejoicing throughout 
the country. The child was brought up by its 
mother, at the palace. . But no fooner was it weaned, 
than the marquis, who had long been devifing with 
himfelf in what way to put to the proof the virtues of 
his wife ; though every day more enamoured of her; 
having come to her, addrefled her thus; “ Grifélidis, 
“you have not, doubtlefs,- forgotten who you were, 
“and what you were, ere you came,to be advanced by 
“me to the pofition which you this day hold. For my 
“ own part, I had well nigh forgotten it; as all the 
“kindneffes which you have received at my hands 
“abundantly muft fatisfy you. But now for: fome 
7 time, in fact, ever fince the birth of your daughter, 
“my barons murmur, and loudly complain, that ‘one 
“ day they muft fee themfelves vaffals of the grand- 
“daughter of Janicola. So that I, fomething more 
: “ than whofe mere intereft it is to conciliate thefe men, 
« now find myfelf compelled to make this cruel facri- 
“ fice; the very thought of which is like to rend my 
“ heart in twain. However, I could not bring myfelf 
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“to put it into executign till fuch time as I had broken 
“it to you. I now come to afk your confent, and 
“have to implore you to call into requifition all that 
“ patience which you avouched for in the day that 
% you became my wife.” Dear Sir,’ was her meek 
reply, ‘nor ever once allowing fo wuch as a fymptom 
" of emotion to efcape her, “ You are my lord and are 
a: my hufband; I and my child are yours. Difpofe, 
“as you will, of it and of me; for never fhall I forget 
“ or betray that fubmiffion which I undertonk for at 
“our marriage, and which I owe you.” So much 
gentlenefs and ¢Sndefcenfion amazed the marquis, who 
“retired, feemingly a prey to forrow and to thought, 
but, in reality, penetrated to the very foul, with fond- 
nefs and admiration of his*wife. And no fooner was 
he alone, than he called to him an old and faithful 
domeftic ; one who -had been fome thirty years under 
his roof, and breaking to him his purpofe, difgatched him 
to his miftrefs. So coming to her, he faid, “ Madame, 
“T do befeech you to fee before you ,the unwilling 
“ inftrument of a very fad commiffion. I am charged 
“to demand of you your child. My lord requires this 
“ facrifice at your hands.” From the nature of the 
commiffion, recalling fo fearfully the commotion and 
the dark hints of the marquis, fhe at once concluded 
the terrible fate which was referved to it. Neverthe- 
lefs, her tears fhe ftifled, her apprehenfions fhe 
fmothered ; nor even once fo much as indulging herfelf 
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with a figh or a fob, fhe ftepped to the cradle where 


“the child was fleeping, took it in her arms, kiffed it, 


figned. it with the crofs, making it over to the man, 
who as faithfully recounted to the marquis all: the 
admirable courage and devotion, to which he had been* 
witnefs, on the part of his lady. Walter was per- 
fe€tly loft in admiration of the fortitude and virtues of 
his wife ; and when, on the top of this came the tears 
and the innocence of the poor little babe, it was as 
much as ever he could do to fteel himfelf to fo rude 
atrial. But fuch better determinations too quickly 
pafled, and he gave it into the hands of his fervant, de- 
firing him to carry it quietly to the countefs d’Empéche, 
his fifter ; and to charge her to fee it ‘brought up ‘with 
fuch a warinefs, that no living foul, no, not fo much as 
her own hufband, fhould have any inkling of the myf 
tery. The fervant, to the letter, difcharged his com- 
miffion ; ang the countefs undertook to glof the states; 
even as her brother had required. 

From the time of this excifion the marquis con- 
tinued to live, as aforetime, with his wife. And-often 
as he would peer into her eyes, as though to read her 


« inmoft foul; were forrow or remembrance there? fo 


often would fhe meet him with all the fondnefg and the 
love of yore. Nor did fhe ever allow fo much as the 
fhadow of a bitternefs to appear; or the name of her 
loft one, either in his prefence, or behind his back, to 
crofs her lips. 
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Four years paffed away, and again fhe found herfelf 
to be with child. This time it proved to be a fon; to 
the joy and the enchantment of its parents and Saluces. 
And from her breaft fhe nourifhed it, as the had done 
her daughter. But no fooner had this long defired 
and dearly loved infant attained to its fecond year, than 
the marquis, determined, yet a fecond time, to put to 
the teft the patience of Grif{lidis, coming to her, as 
before, again infifted to her the murmurings of his 
barons and his fubjeéts. 

O what, at fuch a moment, muft have been the 
agony, the yearnings, of this incomparable woman ; 
already bereaved of a daughter, and now her fon, 
her ‘only hope, “her only joy, about to be taken from 
her and deftroyed! Where is, I will not fay, the 
tender mother, but the mere ordinary, fympathifing, 
human breaft, which, on hearing fuch a fentence, 
could ftifle the pangs of nature in its depth? Queens, 
princeffes, ladies, women of all degrees, harken the 
refponfe of this one to her lord; attend, and profit by 
it! “Dear Sir, I have fworn to you before, I fwear 
“to you again, never to know or harbour other will 
“or thought than yours. What you will, I will. 
*¢ The day in which my wretched rags I dropped, that 
“day my proper will I doffed; no other than my 
“Jord’s to know, And were it but within my power 
“to divine, or ever they were expreffed, the withes of 
“ my lord, his lighteft thought had been anticipated. 
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“ With me but to die, and I fhall die; for death itfelf 
“were not fo terrible to me as the misfortune of in- 
“ curring your difpleafure.” 

Walter was more and more aftohithed. Another, 
or a ftranger, might have been difpofed to place all this 
ftoicifm to mere infénfibility and apathy of heart. But 
he who, a thoufand times, her infants at her breaft, 
had witneffed the yearnings, the abyffes of her thater- 
nity, could place it to no other account, than a fenfe of 
the affection and the duty which fhe bore to him. 
Neverthelefs, as before, the fergeant came to claim the 
child, and carrying it to Bologna, it was brought up 
together with its fifter. . . 

After two fuch terrible ordeals, the marquis might 
well have remained fatisfied on the fcore of the pa- 

_ tience of his wife, and have foreborne to fubje& her to 

i yet a farther. But there are fome difpofitions, by na- 

"ture, fo ingorrigibly imaginative that nothing can, or 
will cure them; whofe jealoufy, once aroufed, never 
can be allayed ; and whofe chiefeft pleafure is the tor- 
ture of another’s breaft. Not only did fhe appear to 
have ftifled all the memories of the caufes of her former 
forrows, as though they had never been, but fhe daily 
feemed to be becoming, if poffible, even more devoted, 
attached, tender and fubdued. Yet for all this did he 
flill determine to try, to torment and to prove her. 

By the time his daughter had reached her twelfth 
year, and his fon his eighth, he at length bethought 
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himfelf to recall them to their homes. And ‘accordingly 
to his fifter he fent, praying, her to come and fee him, 
and that his children might be with her. And at the 
fame time he caufed a report to get wind; how he 
was about to put away his wife, and to take another. 
It was not long ere this heartlefs fcandal was whifpered 
to Grifélidis. It was told to her, that a young perfon, 
* of a noble houfe, accomplifhed, lovely, fair as a fairy, 
was about to arrive and to be new lady of Saluces. If 
fhe was thunderftruck at fuch a blow, I leave you to 
confider. However, fummoning up all her refolution, 
fhe awaited in filence the hour when he, whofe will 
was her will, fhould think proper foxmally to acquaint 
her with it. Nor had fhe long to wait. For the 
_., marquis, fending for her,’and in the prefence of all his 
" court, addreffed her thus. ‘ Grifélidis, during all the 
“ time that we have lived together, now twelve years 
“ gone, I owe it to you to fay, that never but content- 
“ ment have I taken in your fight; for it was to your 
‘6 virtues and not to your defcent that I looked when 
“‘T took you. But one thing is wanting. . Saluces 
“ muft have an heir. My barons require it; Rome 
“ permits it. I muft have a wife worthy and becoming 
“fuch a prince. Such an one is already upon the 
“road, fo prepare yourfelf to cede to her your place. 
‘©The portion which you brought, you may retake, 
‘* You are at liberty now to retire, and you muft bear 
“all this as beft you can.” “Sir,” faid Grifélidis, «I 
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“am not fo ignorant as not to know, that the daughter 
“ of Janicola never could have been deftined to be the 
“ wife of fuch a prince. And I take my God to wit- 
“nefs, that, day by day, as, in this palace, and of 
“which you raifed me to be the queen, I have re- 
“turned him thanks for all the mercies which he had 
“heaped upon me, I have never ceafed to confefs, 
“how unworthy I was, fo much as of the leaft of 
“them. Since fuch is. your pleafure, the fcenes, the 
“ haunts of all my former joy, I quit, my lord, without 
“a pang; returning, in my cabin, thefe eyes to clofe, 
“as firft they faw the light; and where, happily, again 
“T may repay to an helplefs father thofe duties that 
““T have been compelled to devife to another, As to 
« my dowry, Sir, of which fou fpeak ; you know, that, 
“to my chaftity, I did but bring my hodden, fub-" 
“ miffion and devotion. My jewels, my robes, my all 
“are yours. Allow me a moment to change them, 
‘for thofe that once I wore, ‘They are yet by me. 
“ Here, Sir, is the ring with which you wedded Gri- 
“félidis, Naked came I from my father’s door, and 
“naked will I thither return; nor fhall I carry any 
_ “other confolation with me than the truft to be re- 
“ membered as the {potlefs widow, as I have lived the 
“ wife, of fo great a lord.” ; 
So paffionately moved was the marquis that he was 
- forced to retire; unable in any way to mafter his 
'". emotion. And prefently Grifélidis, defpoiling herfelf of 
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all her bravery, her seat: i finery, and cafting on 
her back her peafant’s frock, yeturned on foot.to whence 
fhe came, accompanied by an holt of lords, of ladies 
and of knights, melted to tears at the beholding fo fad a 
change. She alone, of all, appeared to be unmoved; 
walking in filence, with bended eyes upon the ground. 
Thus efcorted, fhe arrived at her father’s, who did not 
feem to be in any way furprifed at futh a vifit. From the 
firft, he had invariably continued to look on the match 
as unfuitable, and always feared that, fooner or later, 
the marquis, fick of his daughter, would not fcruple to 
return her upon his hands. The old man tenderly 
embraced her, and without evidencing any fort of 
emotion, whether of j joy or the reverfe, kindly thanked 
.the company for the honour which they had done his 
daughter in thus* accompanying her ; exhorting them to 
love their lord, and to continue faithfully to ferve him. 
Now juft fancy what Janicola muft have been in- 
wardly undergoing ;_ thus to fee his daughter, who had 
‘paffed fo many years in abundance and in {plendour, 
condemned, for the remainder of her days, to penury and 
want! But to look on her, one never could have fup- 
pofed her to have known other, or better. All her joy, 
her care, was to comfort and beguile her aged father. 
But by this, the count and countefs d@’Empéche were 
._ arriving, with the two children ; accompanied of many: 
. knights and nobles, ladies, followers. Already they were ; 
within two days’. journey of Saluces, The marquis, 
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to carry through his terrible experiment, fent again for 
- Grifélidis, who inftantly appeared, on foot, and as the 
” was, in all her peafant trim. <€ Daughter of Janicola,” 
_ faid he, “ to-morrow, as you know, I am to receive my 
“expetant bride; and feeing that there is no one of 
“all my court who is fo well acquainted as yourfelf 
+ “with all its ins and | outs, and all the ways that pleafe 
“me; and as it is thy with to fee her, as-well as my 
“brothér and my fifter, with all their company, entér- 
“tained in a befitting manner, I have determined to 
“ place in your hands the entire charge of their recep- 
“tion ; but more efpecially of that of the young perfon 
“of whom I fpoke.”” “ Sir,” faid Grifélidis, “ fo many 
“obligations am I under to you, that, fo long as God 
“ fhall {pare me days, it fhall be my choiceft pleafure to 
_ “do to you that which fhall be pleafing in your eyes ;” 
» there and then retiring to give her orders to the fervants 
‘and purveyors, Her eyes were everywhere. With 
her very hands fhe made the bed in which but yefter- 
night fhe lay, and that new was deftined for another. 
. And on the appearance of the young people, far from 
allowing to efcape, as one might have anticipated, a 
figh, a wince, or a tear; or being in any way afhamed 
of the homelinefs of her appearance, fhe went reffe&t- 
fully to meet the bride, faluted her, and led her to her 
‘appointed chamber. By a fort of inftin@, and the 
bottom’ of which fhe could not fathom, fhe found her- 
felf to be irrefiftibly drawn towards thefe children ; nor 
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could fhe keep from sidrvelling at their beauty, or once 
take her eyes from off them. 

'The day of the feaft being come, and all the 
company at table, the marquis, having fent for Grifé- 
lidis, and indicated to her his deftined bride, now 
radiant with beauty, youth and every charm ; attired in 
all her finery, bid her tell him, what fhe thought of 


. his intended? Sir,” faid fhe, “your choice could 


“ nether have fallen upon a lovelier or a worthier 
“ obje&. And fhould, Sir, God but hear the prayers 
“which daily to his throne for you I raife; long and 
“ happily fhall the live-in your poffeffion, But, Sir, if 
“it may be, fpare to her the trials which have been 
“ proved of another. She is but young; too tenderly 
“has her youth been led. Alas, Sir, fhe knows not 
“what it is to fuffer. May hap fhe might want the 
“ ftrength : if fhe came to die... ... y 

At thefe words the marquis could no more refrain, 
himfelf, nor one other moment diffimulate. Loft in 
admiration of the immoveable firmnefs and the indomp- 
table virtue, which nothing could caufe to falter, or 
recoil, he cried aloud, “¢ Grifélidis, dear Grifdlidis, this 
“is paft endurance : this is too much. To put to the 
* teft the force of your affection, I have paffed you 
“through a ruder proof than ever man who lived be- 
‘Cneath this. fun fo much as dared to think of; yet 


1 See note J, at the end. 
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“never have I found in you but obediénce, lovingnefs, 
“fidelity.” With that he drew her to his arms, 
watering her, as he leant over Her, ‘with his tears, 
Prefently, recovering himfelf, before all the company 
he cried, “ Incomparable woman, yes, yes, you alone 
“are fitting to be my wife, and you alone ghall be. 
“You have thought me to be the murderer of my 
“children: fo did my court. They were but removed, 
“My fifter, to whofe hands I committed them, this 
“ day reftores them. See them with your eyes. And 
“you, my children, come and throw yourfelves at the 
“feet of your admirable mother.” It was too nfucht 
So perfec a felicity was not to be borne. Swooning, 
fhe funk upon the ground. And no fooner was fhe 
reftored to herfelf than fhe ftrained them to her bofom 
‘ with fuch an abandonment that it was as much as ever 
‘eguld be done to tear them from her, The whole 
yaflembly was in tears, nor was there any one thing 
heard but exclamations, fhouts and rapture. And thus 
this féte, which the marquis had fo inaufpicioufly in- 
augurated, was turned, for his wife, into a fource of 
felicity, of j joy and of triumph. 

Walter caufed the old Janicola to be carried to 
‘the palace of Saluces; and whom, up to. this time, if 
~he had neglected, it was fimply to try his wife. And 
: he was had in honour for the remainder of his days. 

And the marquis and his wife lived together yet twenty 
“years, and in an intercourfe the moft undifturbed. 
¢ ee 
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They faw their children married, and they faw yet their 

children again. And after them their fon inherited the 

land, with the unqualified confentment of Saluces, 
Fabliaux ou Contes du xii et xiii Sitcles. 








THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


HOSE who may, at any time, propofe tos 
themfelves to write of this illuftrious Scat- 
tifh queen, will ever find two very ample 
themes to be at their difpofition ; her life 

and her death. The one as unhappily befriended as the 
, other, of a countenancing fortune ; as will, by the fol- 
lowing fketch be feen, and which I merely offer, as a 
e fort of abftract; leaving to thofe who may be better 
' informed, and abler penmen than myfelf, the charge of 
an higher and an ampler expofition. 

This queen, then, had for her father, King James, 
as well a gallant and an able gentleman, as, at heart, 
a right ftaunch Frenchman. This James, having 
become a widower, by the death of Magdaleine, a 

daughter of France, befought the French king to find 
him fome worthy and virtuous princefs of his line, or 
kin ; being defirous, above all things, to perpetuate the 
alliance with France. 
a3 
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The French king, who could not think of any ‘party 
more likely to be acceptable to this good prince, pro- 
pofed to him the daughter of Monfieur de Guife, Claude * 
de Lorraine, the then widow of Monfieur de Longue- 
ville ; a lady whom the king difcerned to be fo beauti- 
ful, fo excellent, fo wife and fo virtuous, that he was 
delighted with the offer, efteeming himfelf moft fortu- 
nate in the tender of fuch a choice. And as he judged 
her at firft, fo he found her, as did the eftates of Scot- 
land, which fhe continued to govern with an happy 
fuccefs, upon his deceafe, which fell out fome few years 
after their marriage, but not till fuch time as he had 
begotten upon her a noble fcion, who became this 
beautiful, and, for the time in which fhe lived, moft 

,, beautiful princefs of the aniverfe, our queen, of whom 
I write. Scarcely was fhe more than born, for fhe 
was yet at the teat, when there came fo hideous a raid, 
on the part of the Englifh, that her mother was obliged 
to fly with her from one corner of her kingdom to the 
other, to avoid its imminence. And had it not been for 
the timely fuccour which the received from Henry II., 
fhe had almoft infallibly been taken. At length, for 
her more perfect fecurity, it was deemed advifable, 
committing her to the mercy of the winds and of the 
waves, to tranfport her into France, where alone fhe 
could be fafe. And certes, the malicioufnefs of that 
ill fortupe, which, till that day, had perfifted to per- 
fecute her, nor daring to ftep with her on board, was 
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contented to remain upon a more congenial foil, ceding 
to the good to take her hy the hand. And there, in 
meafure as her young years budded, proportionally was 
her every charm unfolded to the world, and did her 
rare perfeétions difplay themfelves. So that, coming 





to her fifteenth year, her glories began to break upon 
the world with all the refulgence of the mid-heaven 
fun, fo perfeét an emanation was fhe of the divine. 
And as for her foul, it was the fitting prieftefs of fuch” 
atemple. So thoroughly had fhe maftered the Latin, 
that the delivered, publicly, being but thirteen or four- 
teen years of age, in that tongue, before the king and 
all his court, in the great hall of the Louvre, a dis- 
courfe which fhe had written herfelf, maintaining and 
afferting, in the tecth of prevalence, that it was be- 
coming for the female mind to be adorned with, and’ 
inftru@ted in polite literature and in the liberal fciences. 
Juft fancy, how rare and exquifite a thing, to fee this 
lovely and accomplifhed queen thus haranguing in 
Latin, which the could exceedingly well deliver as well 
as write. * * * * Two hours a day were re- 
gularly fet apart for ftudy and reading, that is, as long 
as fhe remained in France ; fo it came that there was 
hardly any conceivable fubjeét on which fhe could not 
enlarge herfelf with felicity. Above all things, the 
revelled in poetry, and delighted in the frequentation 
of the matters of that art, but more efpecially of Mon- 
fieur de Ronfard, Monfieur de Belley and Monfieur de 
ts 
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Saint-Fleur, who had dedicated to her many an elegy 
and a noble effufion, and which, oft and oft, on a time, 
have I feen her read, as well in Scotland as in F; rance, 
the tear ih her eye, and the bur in her throat. Some- 
times, too, the toyed, herfelf, with poetry. And I have 
feen fome admirable lines of hers, and quite another 
thing from thofe amorous ditties that have been laid 
to her door, and were faid to have paffed between her 
‘and Bothwell. They are far too grofs, coarfe and 
unfinifhed, ever to have proceeded from any fuch pen. 
Monfieur de Ronfard was entirely of my way of think- 
ing about them, as, one day, together, we happened to 
be reading them. She wrote in an incomparably 


higher and a rarer vein, and with an admirable facility; . 


funning into her cabinet; and coming out again the 
next moment, to read what fhe had written, to us, or 
to whoever elfe might happen to be prefent. Farther, 
fhe could exprefs herfelf admirably in profe, efpecially 
in her familiar letters, many of which I have feen, and 


which were very high and eloquent. With her con- ‘ 


verfation it was different. For nothing could exceed 
the fafcination, the prettinefs, the gentlenefs of her de- 
meanour and intonation ; blending, in the moft charm- 
ing manner, all her incomparable majefty with a cer- 


tain indefcribable, bewitching and enchanting fami-. 


liarity, but, above all things, grace. Even the lan- 
guage of her native Scotland, in itfelf outlandith, 
heathenith and barbarous, either to fpeak or to hear, as 
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dropping from her lips, became pofitive mufic to the 
ear; which, moft certainly, it was very far from being, 
in thofe of others. 

And fuch was the triumph of all this beauty and this 





"grace, that it was able to tranfmute very heathenifm 


into an acceptable propriety and a felicitous conformity. 
And believe me, when I fay, that, when attired, (as I 
have feen her,) @ /a fauvage ; after the barbarous man- 
ner of the favages of her own country, fhe appeared, 
all mortal as fhe was, and under all this hideous dis- 
guife, a very goddefs. And none who have feen her 
thus dreffed, or her picture, fo taken, but muft be com- 
pelled to admit as much. And I have heard it ftoutly 
argued before our king and queen, that never was fhe 
feen to more advantage, or did fhe appear morc lovely, 
more attractive, than in this coftume. If fo, judge 
how incomparable muft fhe have appeared, arrayed in 
all the majefty of France or Spain; or fay, with an 
Ttalian bonnet on her head ; or again, in all the tran 
parency of her white court mourning, which fo fur- 
paffingly became her. And fure it was a ftrife, from 
the marble of her cheek to the milkwhite of her veil, 


which would outvie the riven of the fnow. But it was 


to the fuller to fuccumb. No artifice could touch the 


matchlefs brightnefs of her flefy; as an ode, which was 


once written upon her, in her mourning, commemo-~ 
rates. 


‘ 


* * * * * 
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So that from whatever point of view this lovely 
princefs was envifaged, it was to be feen to advantage ; 
were it barbarous, courtly or auftere. And as if this 
was not enough; ftill farther to turn the heads of the 
beholders, fhe was poffeffed of this other attration 34 
filver and a fweet toned voice. For fhe fung uncom- 
monly well, accompanying herfelf to her lute, and which 
fhe touched divinely, with thofe exquifitely moulded 
fingers ; fingers which Aurora _herfelf might have 
envied. And though this may be enough, I thall yet 
an inftant revert to a conceit which was drawn betwixt 
this queen and the fun of her native Scotland, and not 
a little to the difparagement of the latter. For it was 
alleged, that, whilft he, for a certain portion of the 
year, was but feen above the horizon for fome few 
hours, the, on the contrary, never ceafed to fhine, by 
day or by night, - So that, of her own proper rays, fhe 
sheated and fhe fired that difmal realm, of all others the 
darkeft and the dreareft, by reafon of its hyperborean 
altitudes. 

Aha, Scottifh land; dark now thy days, I ween ; 
thy days more fhort, thy nights more long, bereaved of 
the light that lit ye! Ye were too unkind to her, ye 
were ungrateful to her; ye were unworthy of her, in 
that ye knew not to pay her your duty and devotion ;_ 
and as even now I will bring home to you ! 

In fine, this lady and this princefs was fo acceptable 
to France, that, in return, the prayed the French king 
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to admit her into his family, and that the might be 
given to the Dolphin, his*dearly loved fon, and who, on 
his fide, was paffionately attached to her. The nup- 
tials, then, were folemnized at Notre Dame and in the 
palace, at Paris ; where this lovely queen was feen to 
move, an hundred times more airy than any goddefs of 
the fky ; whether, as with the dawn, fhe marched, in 
all her glittering majefty, to her efpoufals; or, as, in 
the evening, the tripped it, at the dance 5 or with the 
taper, as maidenly, half frightenedly, half fcornfully, 
the retired to the bridal couch, to flacken and to render 
up her virgin zone. So that it was the theme of all 
the court, of every tongue; to be re-echoed and re- 
{ponded to, throughout the Iength and breadth of that 
vatt city ; blefled an hundred-fold were the prince to 
whofe lot had fallen fo peerlef§ a woman; and that, 
let the worth of Scotland be what it might, it was 
never to be weighed with its queen: and that evens 
fuppofing her to have neither been pofleffed of crown, 
or of fceptre, her perfon alone, in itfelf, were to be 
priced with a realm ; but feeing that fhe was a queen, 
fhe brought with herfelf a double dower. 

And this is no more than was in the mouth of 
everyone. And prefently the was ftyled, The Queen- 
-Dolphin, and her hufband, the King-Dolphin ; they two 
living together in the moft perfect love and harmony. 





But prefently upon this, this great king coming to 
die, they refpedtively became king and queen of two 
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moft potent kingdoms; France and Scotland. And 
happy, moft happy, might ¢hey have continued to- 
gether, had not the King Francis, her hufband, died, 
thus leaving her a widow, in the young April of her 
bloom ; having barely tafted of all-thefe felicities, en- 
chantments, delights, a good four years, 

A fhort-lived felicity truly! And after fach an as- 
fertion of the imperioufnefs of her power, one would 
have thought that fortune had been content to waive 
her refting ire. But ah, the falfe one, thus miferably 
to purfue this wretched princefs, who, herfelf, on the 
occafion of her forrow and her lofs, indited thefe fol- 
lowing lines :— 

* * * * * 


It was thus that this Unhappy queen difburdened 
herfelf of her forrows and her cares, and which de- 
clared themfelves, if poffible, yet more piteoufly in the 
withering of the pallor of her face. Nor from the 
day in which fhe became a widow, did a trace of the 
carnation e’er fl{h afrefh upon her cheek ; at leaft for 
fo long as I had the honowr to be about her, whether 
in France or in Scotland ; where, to her infupportable . 
forrow, and at the end of her mourning, fhe found 
herfelf obliged to go, for the pacification of her king-~ 
dom, then torn to pieces with religious diffenfions. 1 . 
have heard her, myfelf, many a time to fay, That the 
dreaded the thought of that changé, as fhe did the 
thoughts of death itfelf; and that fhe would infinitely 
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rather remain in France, Bs fimple dowager, contenting 
herfelf with Poitou and Fouraine, which had been fet- 
ded on. her at her marriage, to returning to her own 
barbarous country. But her uncles, or at leaft fome 
of ‘them, were fo inftant with her, that fhe was com- 
pelled to fubmit. The grounds which moved them, I 
am not going to give. Suffice it to fay, that, till it was 
‘too late, they faw not their miftake. 

And touching this departure, it is not to be ques- 
tioned, but that if the late King Charles, her brother- 
in-law, had been then of age, for he was but quite a 
lad at the time, and. had he alfo been poffeffed of the 
fame predileGtion for her, which he later betrayed, 
never had fhe been allowed to leave, and infallibly he 
had married her. For fo inordinately was he taken 
with her, that, once having allowed his cyes to wander 
to her portrait, it was as much. as ever he could do to 
bring himfelf to withdraw them ; fo entranced, fo fas~ 
cinated was he with its brightnefs. And he was wont 
to fay, that fhe was, beyond all compérifon, the moft 
peerlefs princefs, the moft loyely conception which ever 
alighted on our orb, and that too happy did he efteem 
his brother to have enjoyed fo beauteous a woman ; 
protettirfg, that by no conftruétion, could he be faid to 
have been unfortunate, or, young as he died, to have 
been cut off from his portion of felicity, feeing :hat for 
ever fo brief a moment he had been permitted to tafte 
of fo fupreme a pleafure, which, in itfelf, were worth 
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the price of fceptres. So that, had fhe remained be- 
hind, beyond a ddubt he wopld have married her, all 
fifter-in-law though fhe were. The then Pope would 
have made no difficulties about according him the ne- 
ceffary difpenfations ; efpecially as he had already 
granted as much to one of his majefty’s own fubjects, 
Monfieur de Lové. And alfo fince, and in Spain, we 
have feen the Marquis of Aguilar procuring fuch a 
licenfe, and many others, in different countries, where 
fuch impediments are not allowed to weigh, as in 
France, with the inconveniences and prejudices which 
too often accrue to the children from the neglect of 
fach confolidation. 

Everything which was agitated, as well on her part, 
as.on that of others, touthing this affair, I purpofely 
omit, not to wander too far from the matter of our 
queen; who, having been at length perfuaded, as I 
have already faid, to return into her own country; the 
voyage now remitted to the fpring; fo manceuvred, on 
one pretext or another, that fhe did not finally leave 
till the month of Auguft. And it may be worth while 
remembering, that that fpring in which fhe had origi- 
nally purpofed to fet out, came fo late, and when it did. 
come, fo fad, fo cold, fo difconfolate, that it was not 
till the month of May that fhe had the heart to deck 
herfelf in all her robes of green, te paint the meadows, 
or to clad the groves. So that all the gallants of the 
court went moralizing and publifhing about, How the 
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fpring refufed to doff her? wintry and her mourning 
robes, or to array herfelf, én fuch 2 mbment, in all her 
frolic, budding, young and piony attire; the very fea~ 
fons deploring the departure of this princefs, the crown 
and glory of the year. Monfieur de Maifon-Fleur, a 
right accomplifhed knight, famous as well for letters 
as for arms, dedicated to this occafion, a very happy 
elegy. 

The beginning of autumn being at length at hand, 
it was no longer poffible for our queen, now at the end 
of her refources, any more to dally. So the fet out, 
by way of Calais, accompanied by her uncles, Mon- 
fieur de Nemours, the greater part of the court, to” 
gether with their wives; and with them, Madame de 
Guife ; alike difconfolate, ard” with burning tears, la- 
mehting the departure of fuch a queen. 

Two galleys which were lying in the port, one of 
them commanded by Monfieur de Mevillon, and the 
other by the captain d’Albize, together with two ftore 
‘fhips, compofed her whole fleet. And having re- 
mained but fix days at Calais, as foon as {te had taken 
‘a laft and piteous farewell of all the company, from the 
greateft even to the leaft, fhe ftepped on board the 
galley of Monfieur de Mevillon, as it was the moft 
commodious ; and with her, of her uncles, Melffieurs 

»d’Aumale, grand-prier, d’Elbeuf, Damville, the now 
conftable ; and fundry other nobles, amie whom I 
‘was one. 
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And, behold, no fooner 7 the anchor weighed and 


had the oars begun to play, than under our very bows a 
‘hip went down, and with her moft the hands on board ; 
having accidentally miffed the channel or the tide! So 
, that fhe burft out into tears, paffionately exclaiming, 
Hah, my Ged, what an augury is this! And as foon 
as ever the galley had gotten out of the port, a gentle 
breeze fprung up, the fails were hoifted, and the oars 
were fhipped. All this while, the poor queen, loft to 





everything which was going on around her, kept 
hanging, her head upon her hand, upon the poop ; 
the great tears rolling down her cheeks, her fad eyes 
fixed on the fhore and fpot, where laft her France the 
left." Or if fhe woke, it was in her choked utterance 
te fob, Adiew France, France adieu! And in this 
piteous exercife the continuéd fome four or five hours ; 
even till the thades of night were clofing faft around 
her, and it had been afked her, Would fhe not defcend 
and partake’ of a little refrefhment? It was then that 
with redoubled vehemence fhe began to ery, her tears © 
even falling*fafter than before, 4h, France, dear France, 
now is the appointed hour that for ever I muft hfe yous 
Jfeeing that the dark and envious night, jealous of my too 
much joy, is about to caft her mantle o’er thee! Farewell, 
then, deareft, deareft France, now fading on the feene ; for 
never, never more foall I behold you! With that, with- 
drawing her eyes, fhe obferved to thofe who were 
around her, How oppofite was her cafe to. that of 
. 
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© Dido’ 8; for that Dido had’ never ceafed to peer upon 


the waters, when AEneas-had but lately quitted her, 
whilt that fhe, fhe never ceafed to gaze upon the 


' ftrand, She refufed to fup, or to retire to the berth 


which had been prepared for her below; fo that they 


» had to knock up a fort of pallet for her upon the deck ; 


and where fhe lay all. night, in a very ftupor of forrow 
and diftrefs, But before the had lain down, fhe charged 
the helmfman on no account to fail to fignify to her, if, 
with the break of day, the fhores of France were ftill 


’ in fight; and not to be afraid of wakening her. In 


which, her defire, fortune favoured her; for, with the 
night, the wind had dropped, the mariners betaking 
themfelves again to the oars, So that but little way 


_ had been made, and yet were to be perceived the cliffs 
. of France. And no fooner had the helmfman told her, 


that France was ftill to be defcried, than the ftood up 


“in her bed, and fixing her eyes upon it, never once 


refrained to gaze on it, till it had paffed far ever from 
her fight. For as the galley continued to retreat, fo° 
did her contentment 5 till at laft it was for ever gone. 


g Then it was, that in a very paroxyfin of emotion, fhe 


cried; It is finifbed: adieu France; France adieu; a 
lng, a laf? adieu, for never more fhall I behold you ! 

The navy of England, which fhe knew to be riding 
in the channel, above all things fhe prayed that they 
might encounter, fo that they would be forced to carry 
her back to France. But Providence iid not think 

R 
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prope? to grant her this intktpofition, for, without any 
fort of let or hinderance, we arrived fafely at Leith. 
Of the incidents of this voyage, I fhall only notice one; 
how, as it was drawing on to dark, on the firtt evening 
that we were at fea, and they were about to light the 
lanthorn, the lord de Chartelard, the fame who was 
fince decapitated in Scotland, for his felffufficiency, and 
not for his mifdemeanours, (and he was an exceedingly 
worthy gentleman, and as well a fwordfman as a man of 
letters,) hit upon this happy word; That we had little 
call for lambeaux or for lamps to light us oer the deep, 
for that the bright eyes of our queen were in themfelues 
fufficiently luftrous and confuming, to illumine, nay, to fire 
the very depths. , 
It is to -be noted, that the previous day, a Sunday 
morning, to that on which we landed in Scotland, fo 
unaccountable a fog arofe” that we could not fo much 
as fee the length of the fhip; which put the captains 
and the pilots to their wits’ end. So that we were: 
obliged to caft anchor in the main deep, and to heave: 
the found, in order to afcertain upon what land we had, 
fallen, This fog continued the live-long day and night: 
And the next morning, about eight of the clock, we: 
firft defcried ourfelves to be in a fhoal water, and.s@ 
lying, that, had we drifted, but ever fo little, to,. 

right or to the left, we had infallibly foundered, and alt 
on board perifhed. ‘When they told this to the queeua 
in return, fhe aflured them, “ that fo far as the herfalf* 
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*© perfonally, was concerned, fhe could have gone down 
“ without a pang, nor wduld it have coft her a ftruggle ; 
“as, than death, there was nothing now which fhe 
“more ardently defired; but that in her capacity of 
“ queen, it was her duty and her with to live. She 
** owed it to her country.” With the light, the fhores 
of Scotland appearing, there were not wanting thofe 
who augured of this fame fog, how it fignified, that 
they were about to fet their foot upon a land of dark- 
nefs, and mourn and terrible, 

'We made for and took footing at Leith, where were 
already in waiting, the principal inhabitants of the i 
country and of Edinburgh, which was fome little way 
off. And incontinent were mounted the queen and 
all the lords and ladies of her train, upon the fcurvy 
fhelties of the country, —_ harnefs, as fcurvy, to 
match, 

No fooner did the poor queen perceive herfelf in 
fuch a cavalcade, than fhe began to weep. ‘ Where 
“now,” fhe cried, “the pageant and the pomp ; the 
“ prancing palfreys and the rich caparifons of France ! 
but let me be patient.” And as if this was not enough, 
in the evening, after fhe had retired for the night, there 
came together, under the windows of her lodging, 
which was in the palace of Holy Rood; (unqueftion- 
ably, a noble edifice, but altogether out of place in fuch 
‘a country,) fome five or fix hundred fcoundrelly fellows 


1 See note K, at the end, 
Ra 
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of the town, forfooth to give her a concert on their 
accurfed drones and violins, which they are for ever 
ftramming throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. And, above all things, it was pfalms that the- 
rafcals were finging, and with fuch a whining and a 
twang, that nothing more confounded could be con- 
ceived. Ha, what a reception, and what a repofe for 
fuch a night! . 
7 The very next morning, they had like to have 
finifhed her almoner; and if he had not taken refuge, 
on the inftant, in the chamber of the queen, they had 
‘ferved him, as they after did her fecretary, David Riz- 
zio, who, although he happened alfo to be a man of 
wit and parts, the queen had merely taken into her 
fervice on the {core of his facility to bufinefs. Yet 
they ftuck not to difpatch him before her eyes, in her 
apartment, and at her feet ; fo clofe that her very robe 
" was drenched in his blood. What an indignity! And 
many another, like it, did they offer her. So that we 
have little caufe to be amazed, that men who could 
prefume to mak® fo free with the perfon of their fo- 
vereign, fhould have the effrontery to make themfelves 
equally fo with her reputation. After fuch an experi~ 
ment as this, fhe became dolent and foreboding. This 
is certainly a notable earne/ft, the faid, of the promifed at» 
tachment and fubmiffion of my fubjects. What the end y 
all this will be, I cannot tell. But certainly, fo far, tt 
has an ugly complexion. And in this, her prophecy, the 
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poor princefs proved herfelf to be as true a Caffandra, 
as, already, in beauty fhe was allowed to be. 

Once there, fhe remained, in her widowhood, three 
whole years. And had it only depended upon herfelf, 
fo would flte have continued to the end, nor wifhing to 
difturb the manes of her hufband. But fhe was over- 
tuled by the States-General of her kingdom, who never 
ceafed to be inftant with her, requiring her to marry, 
fo that fome noble prince might be engendered of her, 
fuch as he who, this day, is fitting upon her throne. 

There are not wanting fome who fay, that, at the 
beginning of our: wars, the king of Navarre was an- 
xious to marry her; én order to which, he was pre- 
pared to put away his wife; taking religion for his 
pretext ; but that the queen would not fo much as 
liften to it; protefting, that fhe had a foul to be faved, 
or to be loft, and that fo fhe would not emperil it, were 
it to fit on the throne of the univerfe ; evidencing an 
invincible averfion to connect herfelf with an adtually 
married man. ae ‘ 

However, at the length, fhe remarried with a young 
nobleman of England, who, though of a great houfe, 
was yet ftill far from being her equal. This union 
was anything but a felicitous one, either for the one 
fide or for the other. It is no part of my purpofe to 
relate, how the king, her hufband, was murdered ; 
fent flying, through an infernal machine which had 
been introduced into his apartment. All about it is 

R3 
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in print, and has now pesos matter of hiftory. But 
hiftory though it be, yet is that part of it falfe, which 
has not fcrupled to affert, that it was compaffed with 
the privity of the queen. It is nothing but lies and 
{candal, for never was this queen cruel; on the con- 
trary, fhe was all heart and gentlenefs, Never, when 
in France, was any fuch charge laid to her account ; 
nor did it ever give her any pleafure to hear of poor cri- 
minals being quartered or butchered, nor hal fhe the 
bowels to fee them, as had many another fair and great 
one, whom I could name. And during all the time that 
fhe was on board, never once would .fhe allow one of 
the galley flaves to be corrected; and fo fhe told the 
Grand-prior, her uncle , and expreffly forbade the 
mates to do anything of the fort; telling them, that 
the very fight of men condemned to fo grievous a 
fervitude, was enough to drive her fick at heart, with- 
out being called upon to witnefs fuch an enhancement 
of their mifery. 

To conclude, never did or could inhumanity harbour 
in fo tender and fo fond a breaft. And they are nothing 
else than impoftors who have had the affurance to 
affert, or to infinuate the contrary. Among others, 
Mifter Buchanan, And in the article of which, he 
made to his queen, a very unequal return for all the 
obligations that fhe had conferred, when in France,,: 
as well upon the man, perfonally, as upor, his order. 
He might have turned his matchlefs difcernment to. a 
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very much better account, than to the artifice of de- 





tecting fonnets to be hers, which any one, ever fo little 
familiar with her ftyle or her endowments, would know 
hever to have proceeded from any fuch pen, And as 
much might he have divined of the gallantries, which he 
has afcribed to her and to Bothwell, had he but had the 
candour, or the indifferency, to look clofer into them. 
For this Bothwell was as ugly and ungainly a fellow, 
as one would care to lay eyes on. But if there are 
thofe who have written fcandaloufly of her; again, 
there are not wanting others who have undertaken her ~ 
vindication. I myfelf have feen at leaft one admirable 
book, wherein her innecence and her life were afferted 
and eftablifhed; and that, too, in fo convincing a 
manner, that the moft incredulous were compelled to 
come over to her fide ; however it may have been cried 
down by her detractors. But her deftruétion being 
now determined upon, they never ceafed to perfecute 
and to hunt her, till they had her into a ftronghold in 
her own country ; I think it was St. Andrew’s; and 
+ in which fhe lay, miferably, a captive, for about a year, 
till at length fhe was delivered by a ftout and valiant 
gentleman, a fubject of her own, and of a good family, 
named Betoun, whom I both knew and had often 
feen; and who told me the whole manner of it, 
one day, when we were together on the river, near 
the Louvre. He had come over exprefily to carry 
the intelligence to our king. He was nephew to 
Ra 
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that archbifhop: of Glagowy who was ambaflador to 
France ; ‘one of thofe excellent’ men and worthy 
prelates, the like of whom are but rarely to be en- 
countered. To her lateft hour, he provéd himfelf to 
her, a ftaunch and a faithful fervant, and after her de- 
ceafe, a no lefs loyal one to her memory. 

Once again, the queen at liberty, there was no more 
temporizing ; and in an incredibly fhort time fhe had 
gotten together an army, compofed of thofe whom fhe 
fancied were the likelieft to be relied upon. And next 
we have her at its head, ftraddled on a fturdy cob; 
no other defence upon her than a fimple petticoat of 
taffeta, white, and a veil of cobweb lawn upon her 
head. And many a one have I {een loft in wonder: 
and aftonifhment, and among others, the queen-mo- 
ther ; to fee a princefs, fo tender and fo dainty, nurfed 
in the lap of eafe and of indulgence, thus fternly re- 
figning herfelf to all the hardfhips and the miferies of: 
war. But, in return, what is there which mortals will 
not undergo, to tafte.the fweets of abfolute power; or 
princes, to be avenged of a rebel race, and to compel: 
them to reenter into their duty ? 

So now we have brought our princefs, bright and= 
magnanimous as another Zenobia, to the forefront off 
her army, conduéting it to glory and to the battle: 
But woe, the change ; and in how little! Juft on thes 
inftant, when the pikes were levelled, and as fhe was. 
exhorting them with words that might have touched’. 
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' the very ftones; behol as fuddenly, the pikes are 
: raifed, and, rufhing into each others’ arms, an eternal 
: amity is fworn, on the one fide and on the other. And 
;, there and then, it was fettled of the whole pack, con- 
federated and fworn friends, to feize upon her body, 
_ and to carry her away, a prifoner, into England. Mon- 
~ fieur de Crofy, fteward of her houfe, (he was a gentle- 
man of Auvergne,) recounted the whole matter to the 
: queen-mother ; having croffed expreffly to that end. 
_I, after, faw him at St. Maur, where, with fome others, 

« we had it all over. 
So the end of it was, that fhe was hurried away into 
England, where, for eighteen years, fhe was retained 
in a captivity fo clofe, that never again did fhe leave it, 
even till the day of her death, which was perfifted in, 
‘on the ftrength of a too cruel fentence; bafed upon 
fundry charges that had been fcraped together, and 
may be feen in that inftrument. But not the leaft in- 
confiderable of them, as I have good reafon to know, 
and from the firft authority, was,. that the queen of 
. England never could endure her, and had been, from 
the firft, and all her days, jealous of thofe fuperior 
attractions, which fhe fo well knew to eclipfe her own. 
What a demon is this jealoufy; efpecially, when is 
mated to it, the fury of religious hate! So the long 
and the fhort of-it was, that this princefs, after all this 
cruel incarceration, was condemned to lofe her head. 
And this fentence was paffed upon her two years before 
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it was carried into execution. Some fay, that all fus- 
picion of it was ftudioufly kept from her, till the 
moment had arrived when they were prepared to go 
through with it. Others, again, that fhe was informed 
of it, two months previoufly ; among whom the queen- 
mother was one, who firft learned it at Cognac ; and was. 
marvelloufly cut up with fuch a knowledge, at the time. 
And in conneétion with this, another curious thing was 
afferted, that, as foon as they had officially broken it to 
her, they changed the tapeftry and hangings of her 
room and bed to black. When this was told to the 
queen-mother, nothing could exceed her pity and 
admiration ; protefting, that fhe had never encountered, 
nor heard tell of fo invincible a conftancy, as that 
which was fhown by the queen of Scotland, in all her 
adverfities. I, for one, and I was then prefent, was 
not of thofe who imagined, that the queen of England 
would ever have allowed extremities to be proceeded 
to, or could have fteeled herfelf to it; not judging her, 
in her natural, to be cruel. However, in this cafe, fhe 
proved herfelf to be fo. And Monfieur de Bellievre, 
no lefs, whom the king had commiffioned to intercede 
with her majefty, was of our way of thinking ; but it 
. all came to nothing. * 
So, in fine, to come to this piteous death, and which. 

it is impoffible fo much as to touch upon, but with, 
commiferation ; on the feventeenth day of February, 


fifteen hundred and eighty feven, the commiffioners 
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: deputed by the queen of jand, (the names, I need 
© not give; for to what good?) arrived, betwixt two and 


three of the clock, in the afternoon, and there and 
then, in the prefence of Paulett, her guardian or keeper, 
opened to her the nature of their commiffion; at the 


. fame time telling her, that on the following morning it 


was to be carried out, and admonifhing her, on her 
part, to be prepared for the fame, by the hour of feven 


. OF eight. 


She, without evidencing any fort of emotion, thanked 


: them for their welcome tidings; affuring them, that 


nothing could be more acceptable to her, than to find 


herfelf, at length, to have arrived at the goal of all her 
miferies ; telling them, that fince long, fhe had held 


herfelf in readinefs, and was willing to die; even from 
the day when fhe had firft been carried into England, 


» The only favour which fhe had to afk of them was, 


that they would accord to her fome few moments, to 
* difpofe of her teftament, with one or two other matters 


which required to be attended to ; a gompetence which 


. fhe believed to be within the latitude of their commif- 


fion. ‘To which the Earl of Shrewfbury only replied, 
and rudely enough, for that matter, Not fo, Madam, you 
muft die. And fee that you are forthcoming between the 
hours of feven and eight o'clock; for not another inflant 
will be granted to you. One of them, as it appeared to 


; her, with more of the milk of human kindnefs in him 
than was in his fellows, did what he could to comfort her 
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and to fortify her, at the Apect of fo terrible an hour. 
But the told him, in reply, that fhe had no need of any 
confolation, at leaft from fuch a quarter; and that if 
they would but allow her poor confcience to depart in 
peace, her almonet be admitted to her, fo that fhe might 
confefs herfelf, it would be conferring an obligation 
upon her which would furpafs every other ; adding, 
that as to her body, fhe could never fuppofe that they 
would deny to it the rites of fepulture. But he told 
her, that fuch a thing was not to be thought of ; fo that 
fhe was forced to leave her confeffion under her hand, 
and which runs as follows. . 

“ Father, I have this day been buffetted for con- 
“ fcience’ fake, and been compelled to entertain the 
“ confolation of the heretic. You will hear by Bour- 
“ yong and others, that firmly I ftood by that faith, in 
“¢ which I am about to die. What was in my power, 
“ T did, to be permitted to make to you my confeffion ; 
“Cand to receive, at your hands, the body of our 
“ Lord. But they have been barbaroufly denied to 
“¢ me, as has alfo, to my bones, the right to reft amid 
“the fepulchres of my fathers. Nor have I, any 
“¢ more, been allowed to leave a teftament behind méy 
“ unlefs, indeed, fuch an one as I fhould be preparéd 
“ to indite in their prefence, or with theis hand. “80° 
“ feeing, then, father, that it cannot be otherwife ; 7. 
“© now confefs to, in the block, the grievoufnefs of ‘all: 
“ thofe fhortcomings, which, in detail, had it been per-: 
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“ mitted to me, you fhouly have heard; befeeching 
“you, for the fake of Hint who died for us, that you 
*« will watch and pray for me this night, for the propi- 
tiation of my fins, and that you will fend me your 
“-abfolution and your pardon for all the offences, by 
“me, committed in the flefh. I will make a laft 
“endeavour to fee you, though it muft be in their 
“ prefence. They have promifed me as much; and, 
.“if practicable, you fhall give me abfolution. Haften 
“to me the moft proper prayers for this night, and for 
“ the coming morn ; for the time is fhort ; nor more, 
“can I fpare to write. You fhall not be forgotten, 
“any more than the reft. Your benefices fhall be 
“continued and affured to you; and you have been 
“ fpoken of to the king. I have no more time. Let 
“me know, by a line, what you may con¢eive to be 
“ moft conducive to my welfare. After that, I fhall 





“ have but to dedicate my thoughts to heaven. Mary.” 
Whatever fhe'did, fhe loft no time. And the little 
which remained to her, (enough, God knows, of its 
fort, to blanch the ftouteft heart ; but contrary, to her, 
“who never knew the fear of death, and even longed to 
be efcaped of all her miferies,) fhe employed in 
writing to our king, the queen-mother, whom fhe had 
always refpected ; to Monfieur and Madame de Guife, 
and other private friends ; letters, one and all, moft 
piteous certainly, and tending alike to let them know, 
that up to her lateft breath, fhe had not forgotten them ; 
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and expreflive of all the, fatisfaction with which the 
was about tq be releafed 1 the calamities, that, for’ 
twenty long years, had overtaken her. She fent them® 
‘dll mementos ; forry enough in themfelves, but, fuch . 
as they were, all that yet remained to this poor apie 
princefs to beftow. : 
- After this, fhe fent for her houfehold, from the* 
greateft to the leaft, and requiring her coffers to be# 
opened, fhe took out any little money which remained, - 
dividing it among them, as far as it went, and in pro-. 
portion to their feveral claims. Among her women, fhe 
diftributed her jewels, her nicknacks and her robes, . 
telling them, that fhe was only diftreffed, it were no 
better in her power to recompenfe their fervices; that, 
‘however, they need be under no anxiety, as her fon. 
would fees that they fhould not be lofers on her ac- 
count. And fhe farther charged her matter of the 
houfehold, to tell her faid fon, and to whom fhe now 
fent her benediétion, that he was om no account to 
think of attempting to avenge her death, but to leave 
all to God, and to Jhis divine appointment. With 
that, and without even a tear or a figh, the bid them all 
adieu. On thé contrary, fhe comforted and confoled 
them, telling them, that they had no occafion to dif- 
trefs themfelves, feeing that fhe was about to make 
fo bleffed an iffue out of all the miferies of this wretched 
life. After this, fhe caufed all but her maidens to 
withdraw, 


+ 
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- As foon as it came night. and fhe had retired to her 
oratory, fhe prayed, and upon her bare knees, fer two 
hours together; for fo fhe was feen, by her women, 
-who watched her. After that fhe arofe, and coming 
into her chamber, faid, Sweet hearts, I think that I 
had better eat a mouthful, and then le down, & little, fo 
that to-morrow I may not be betrayed into any unbecom- 
ing weaknefi, or anything unworthy of myfelf. What a 
“pire and greatheartednefs! And this fhe did; eating 
-amorfel of the fillet, dipped in wine. After that fhe 
threw herfelf on her bed, hardly fleeping,. however ; the : 





remainder of the night being fpent in prayer and 
heavenly offices.” 

Two hours before the light, fhe rofe; dreffing her- 
felf as expeditioufly as poffibles though, however, 
with a more than ordinary regard to appearances. 
Fixing on a robe of black velvet, which was the 
only remnant that remained to her of her former 
eftate, the faid te her women ; ALy friends, I had fooner 
bequeathed to one of you this gown, than that which yes- 
terday I wore ; and I had done fo, only, you knotu, it is necefe 
fary thai I fhould appear in fome little flate and-grandeur 
on the approaching occafion, See, here ts u handkerchief, 
which I alfa kept ; it is the one with which my eyes are 
prefently to be bandaged. To you, fweet heart, turning to 
one of them, I give it ; for it is you whom I count upon 
to do for me this laft charitable office. 

Again fhe withdrew to her oratory, having firft bid- 
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den them all farewell, and kifled them round ; and, 
farther, charged them with many particulars to be car- 
ried to the king, the queen and all her kin; none of 
them fuch as would, in any way, tend to inflame them 
to vengeance on her account; but the reverfe. She 
then proceeded to take from her own hands the bleffed 
facrament ; adminiftering to herfelf a confecrated wafer 
which the good pope, Pius the Fifth, had fent to her, 
to be availed of in her agony; and which the had kept 
by her, right curioufly and hallowedly treafured. 

Her orifons finifhed, which were long, and it being 
now high day, fhe came forth to her chamber, and fat 
herfelf down by the fire ; all the while talking to her 
women, and comforting them, when one would have 
fuppofed, that it had been for them to have comforted 
her; and telling them, ‘“ How poor and inconftant a 
“© thing was this world’s felicity, by her example, might 
“be feen and read of all, from the greateft even to the 
“leaft. Here was fhe, a queen of Scotland and of 
“¢ France ; the one by birth, and the other by fortune ; 
“after having plunged over head and ears into a very 
“fea of triumph and felicity, and ridden the lightedt 
“ there, reduced at laft to end her days wpon a {caffold, 
“all innocent as fhe was; and which, her innocence, 
“was her only confolation. The hardeft thing that 
“they could fay againft her was, that the was a good 
“catholic ; and for which, her faith, fhe was now 
“called upon to die; and which, to her lateft breath, 
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“fhe would never-ceafe td profefs ; for i in it, fhe had 
“been baptized.” She told them, “ that fhe had only 
“one thing more to afk of “them, and that’ was, that 
“they would undertake to carry to France, where they 
“were about to return, the conftancy with which fhe 
“ died ; that all her ambition was now limited to that ; 
“and that, although fhe well knew it would be to them 

. “abitter draught, to be the fpectators of fuch a tra- 
“gedy, fhe muft ftill entreat them to be prefent, fo 
“that they might be faithful witneffes to the death 
“of Mary Stuart.” 

She had fearcely finifhed thefe words when a horrible 
rapping was heard at the door. Her women, in their 
agony, were about to bar it. But fhe bade them to 
defift ; faying, Good friends, to what purpofe? open it, 
And in there ftalked a fellow with a white-rod in his 
hand, who, without fo much ‘as faluting a foul, ia 
incontinent to ftrut about the room; parenthetically 
informing himfelf, that, Ha, here he was; here he was. 
The queen, convinced by this, that her hour was 

_ come, immediately took into her hand, a little crucifix 
of ivory. 

Prefently after, entered the commiffioners. And as 
foon as they were feated, the queen faid to them, And 
fey gentlemen, you have come to fetch me. I am both ready 
and willing to die. Iam under an infinite obligation to 
your queen, my good fifter, for this, her laft and greateft 
courtefy s and to you, my lords, no lefs, who have made 
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this tedious journey, to convey “t. Let us proceed. "They, 
*peholding fo much firmnefs, mingled with fuch a gen- 
tlenefs, and all, too, in fo incomparable a perfon, weré 
beyond expraffion amazed ; for never, even in her beft 
days, had fhe appeared to more advantage ; a gentle 
flufh o’erfpreading every feature. 

Boccacio has told as much of Sophonifba, in the 
prefence of Mafanifla, when in per adverfity, and after 
the capture of her hufband ahd her capital. You 
would have thought, faid he, that her very misfortunes 
but ferved to the heightening of her beauty; rendering 
her every grace, more glowing, more chaftened and 
fubdued. 

Thefe commiffioners found themfelves forely tempted 
to thow her fome little indulgence. Howeveryas the 
 proceffion was'teing formed, they were for refufing to 
‘allow her women to accompany her; alarmed, left by 
their tears or their lamentations, the executioner might 
be unnerved ; or, otherwife, 2 fcene induced. But fhe, 
turning to them, faid, What, gentlemen, may not my wo- 
_men be with me at the block? of a little charity, I pray 
‘you, fuffer it. At length, on her undertaking for their 
filence, the point was waived, and it was engaged that 
they fhould be called in at the proper time. 

The place of execution was a hall, in the midft, of 
which they had ereGted a fort of feaffold, of twelve 
feet fquare, and two pigh; the whole covered with a 
dingy: piece of black’ cloth. And into this hall fhe. 
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marched, with a no lefs ftately port, a no lefs majefty 
and, grace, than though iz had been the falon of the 
‘Louvre ; where, fo often, fhe had figured in the days 
of her magnificence. Nor did her countenance ever 
once falter, eee ; 

As foon as fhe arrived at the foot of the.fcaffold, the 
beckoned to her mafter of the ,houfehold, faying to 
him, Friend, lend me ygur arm to mount ; it is the laft 
favour which I foall ever afk of you; at the fame time 
recalling to him all that fhe had already charged him 
with to carry to her fon. Now planted upon the feaf- 
fold, fhe next inquired for her almoner, entreating of 
the officers prefent, that he might be fent for.- But 
this they refufed her flat ; the earl of Kent telling her, 
that he could not but admire, to fee her’ thus infatuated 
with fuperftitions which long fince had been exploded; 
and that it was in the heart, and not the hand, that the 
crofs of Chrift was to be carried. To which.the re- 
plied, that, for her part, fhe thought that it would be a 
very difficult thing to carry fuch q fymbol in the hand, 

. and the heart not to find itfelf thereby fympathetiqally. 
touched; and that the courfe which it were moft be- 
fitting for all true chriftians to purfue, when in the 
article of death, was, to bear upon them the true mark 

_ of, their redemption. But perceiving that the point 
was not to Be carried, fhe fent at once for her maids, 
as they had promifed her thag fhe might. One of 


them, on entering the hall, and feeing her miftrefs in 
s2 
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fuch a plight, mid the headfman, the axe and the black, 
broke @ut into a paroxyfm of wailing and of tears. 
And it was not till the queen, by raifing her finger to 
her lips, had recalled to her her promife, that fhe was 
at length enabled to compofe herfelf. 

Her majefty, then began diftin@ly to proteft, that ; 
never had fhe practifed againft the government, or the 
perfon of the queen, her good {ifter ; though admitting, 
that fhe had fought to recover that liberty of which fhe 
had been deprived ; as, by nature, fhe fuppofed, alt 
captives were inclined, or permitted to do. She faid, 
the well knew that religion was the true caufe of this 
fentence ; and affirmed, that it was a caufe in which fhe 
rejoiced that it was given to her to die. She prayed 
her good fifter ‘of England to pardon her poor fervants, 
now in pyifon,-and whofe only crime had been the 
efforts which they had made to releafe her, and a too 
much attachment to their miftrefs ; requiring, that her 
blood might be allowed to expiate for all. 

‘They then brought to her a minifter of their own 
church, that he might pray with her. But fhe only . 
rejoined to him in Englifh, Ha, my friend, be patient ; 
telling him plainly, that fhe could not communicate 
with him, or with any of his fet; that fhe was pre- 
pared to die without any other conflation than that 
which came from within 3 for that fach as he could 
tender, would neither bring to her comfort nor fupport. 
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his jargon of a prayer, fhe had nothing for it but-to 
. continue her own in Latin ; elevating her voice fo as to 
drown that of the minifter. Thefe finifhed, fhe then 
entreated them to believe, that it was accounted of her, 
a greater privilege to be permitted to feal with her 
blood, the teftimony of her faith, than loaget, 4s the had 
done, to continug to drag on her days beneath the fun ; 
and that fhe could not any more tarry to be diffolved ; 
protefting, that fhe had fo unbounded a confidence in 
Him, whofe image was expreffed-in her hand, that 
fhe was fatisfied, that this tranfitory moment, which, in 
his caufe, fhe was-about to traverfe, would open to her 
the way, and prove the cartel to the abodes of angels 
and of bleffed fouls, departed ; who would receive, 
and would prefent her about to bé fpilled blood, as a 
propitiation, at the throne of grace ; interceding with 
God, that it might be accepted, as an atonement for all 
her vilenefs in the fleth. 
Such were, in fubftance, the prayers that fhe 
offered up, on the feaffold, and on her knees, :and 
- which were tendered in a fpirit of the deepeft piety. 
To which, alfo, were added others, at the fame tithe, for 
the pope, and the kings of France and of Spain. Nor 
even was the queen of England forgotten ; befeeching 
God to illuminate her with the light of his fpirit; re- 
membering tod her fon, as alfo the nations of England 
and of Scotland, that they might be recovered to the 
true faith. 
$3 
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This finifhed, fhe called’ for her women, that they 
might help her to remove her veil, her head drefs, with 
her other ornaments. And as ‘the executioner was offer- 
ing to affift her, fhe fhrunk, inftinctively, from him, 


exclaiming, Ha, my friend, forbear. However, do what 


fhe would, fhe could not manage to fhake him from her. 
For after they, had loWered her robe ,to the waift, the 
infernal villain Jaid hold 6f her by the arm, and tore her 
linen, and her under garments from her back, fo that 
her matchlefs breafts and form, more whiter than any 
alabafter, were left’nakeq and expofed to the company. 

Seeing herfelf in fuch a plight, fhe madé all the | 
hafte whieh fhe could, obferving, that fhe was not in 
the habit of unrobing in a hall, or in the prefence of 
fuch a company ; (fo many as four or five hundred, as 
I have heard, were prefent), nor yet to be waited on of 
fuch a gentleman of the bedchamber, 

The headsman next craved her pardon, on his knees. 
She told him, that fhe forgave him and all thofe who 
were partakers in her death, as heartily as fhe trufted 
that all her fins, too, would be forgiven of God. She - 
then culled for the woman, to whom fhe had committed 
the handkerchief, defiring it to be given to her. In 
her hand fhe held a crucifix of gold, on which were 
relieved the image of our Lordg-graven in a morfel of 
the true crofs, and which fhe was purpofing to prefent 
to one of her ladies. But this, the executioner would 
not confent to: even though the paffed him her word. 
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that the lady would make ‘up to him the worth, three 
times over. : 

At length, everything being ready, and having kiffed 
her maids, fhe defired them to leave her; firft, how- 
ever, figning them with the crofs. But feeing one of . 
them to perfift in her tears, fhe impofed upon her 
filence, telling her, that fhe had paffed her word for 
them all, that they would ba compbfed, and that the 
proceedings fhould not be difturbed with their diforder. 
Again fhe told them quietly to retire, and, till it were 
over, to occupy themfelves in prayer to God for her ; 
and, after that, to be true and “faithful witneffes of her 
end, and of how fhe had died in thé catholic, true, only 
and ancient faith. 

As foon as the laft of them had bandaged her eyes, 
incontinent, fhe threw herfelf upon her knees, and with. 
a moft invincible courage; nor even allowing so much 
as a fymptom of alarm or agitation to efcape. Such 
was her conftancy, that there was not one psefent, 
even of her enemies, who was not melted to tears 5 
fo ftricken were they with her undauntednefs, and with 
the remorfe and mifgivings of theig own confciences. 

And in as much as thefe minifters and executioners 
of Satan ; of whom the one, fain, would kill the soul, 
as the other the body, were diftrgfling her ; the former, 
diftracting her with his prayers, and swelling his voice, 
fo as to throw her out, fhe commenced, as fhe could, ‘ 
in Latin, this pfalm of David, J te, Domine, fperavi, non 
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confundar, in aternum; which, being interpreted, is, Lord, 
in thee have I trufted; let me never be confounded ; con- 
tinuing through with it, to the end. This finifhed, fhe’ 
laid her head upon the block ; and as the words were 
pafling from her lips, Zn manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
Spiritum meum ; Lord, into thy hands, I commit my fpirit, 
the headfman gave her a terrible gafh, driving her head 
gear right into the nape of her neck. Nor was it till 
the third defcent, that he had been able to fever the 
head from the body ; as if determined, by this butchery, 
to render yet more illuftrious, this ever memorable 
martyrdom. Though, in truth, it jis not fo much 
fuffering, as the caufe, which conftitutes martyrdom. 
This over, he takes the head, and holding it aloft, to 
all the company, pronounces, God fave queen Elizabeth ; 
othus let perifh the enemies of the Gofpel! And having 
fo delivered himfelf, as if to mock her, he undid her 
"hair, difcovering all her treffes, already gray. Not that 
fhe had ever been afhamed, when yet alive, to let 
them be seen; or to drefs, or to curl them, as in her 
beft days, when fhe had them fo filken, graceful, fair. 
For it was not age which had blanched them, feeing 
fhe was but five and thirty when they turned ; (and at 
her death fhe was no more than forty ;) but the cares, 
the reverfes, forrows, privations, that fhe had under; 
gone, as well in her prifon as in her government. 
This wretched tragedy over, her. poor women, 
naturally folicitous for the honour of their mitftrefs. 
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came to Paulett, her keepe?, begging of him, that the 
executioner fhould not be permitted to meddle with the 
body, and that they might be allowed to lay her out, 
after all the company had retired; fo as to preclude the 
pofibility of any indignity being offered to her perfon; 
and undertaking faithfully to place in his hands what- 
ever they might find upon her, and to*conceal nothing, 
But the inhuman brute fent them grufily about their 
bufinefs ; telling them to be off out of the place. 
So it was left to this fellow to ftrip Her, and to 
handle her, juft as he chofe. Nor can any map fay, 
that fhe was not, ferved of him, as was the unhappy 
lady, whom the queen of Navarre tells of, in her Cent 
Nouvelles, of another like furious monfter. More pro- 
digious lufts than that, have paffed through the brains 
of men. : 
As foon as he thought proper to have done with it, 
the body was removed into a chamber adjoining to that - 
_ of the women, and there fecured, forfooth, left any 

fhould prefume to watch, or to pray with it! But what 
. doubly aggravated their mifery, was, that they could 
plainly fee, through a chink in the door, the poor body . 
lying, and not a thing to cover it, fave a wretched 
ferap of green baize, which they had torn from her 
billiard table. What vafcalinefs, fpite and indignity ; 
not to have had the decency to buy her-a yard of filk, 
or fatin black! e 

And thus the poor body lay, even till ic began to 
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corrupt, fo that they were compelled, at length, to 
embalm it. Which they did, any how, fo to fpeak, fo 
chary were they of “expenfe. After that, they placed 
it in a leaden coffin, and fo kept it feven months; 
after which, it was committed to unhallowed ground, 
in the cathedral of Peterbédrough. It is true, that that 
church is dedicated to St. Peter, and that the queen 
Catherine, of Spain, was interred there, and after the 
rites of the catholic faith. But now it is profane, as, 
indeed, are all the churches in England. 

Some have publifhed and afferted, and Englishmen 
among them, in different verfions of her death, and 
of the caufes which provoked it, that the effeéts found 
upon the body of the queen were taken from the 
headfman, he being indemnified in money for the 
worth of her habiliments and her royal ornaments. 

As much was afferted, of certain Spaniards, in the 
cafe of Francis Pizzaro, whom they, too, put to death, 
and as I have elfewhere {poken to. 

The covering which had been fpread upon the 
fcaffold, the very boards, the flooring ; everything on 
which her blood had fallen, was immediately either 
burned or fcoured ; for fear left, with time, they might 
come to be regarded as objects of a fuperttitious 
veneration! That is to fay, for fear that devout and 
reverential catholics might one day come to purchafe 


them, and to behold them, with th awfulnefs, refpedt and 
fe Shen Peep 
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prophetic, in this their apprehenfion!) even as the 
good old fathers of the church were in the habit of 
treafuring the holy réliques, and vifiting, with devotion, 
the refting places of the martyred dead. But this is 
not of yefterday ; for it was ever the fame with the 
heretics. Quid omnia que Martyrum erant, cremabant, 
fays Eufebius, ef cineres in Rhodanum fpargebant, ut 
cum corporibus interiret eorum quoque memoria, "That is, 
that the reafon why they confumed every mortal thing 
belonging to the martyrs, throwing the afhes into the 
Rhone, was, fo that not only their bodies but theiw very 
memories fhould perifh. Yet defpite of all their litdenefs 
and their malignity, the memory of this queen will live, 
~ to lateft time, in the admiration and the praife of men. 
Such was the laft of this queen, as I had it from 
two of her ladies, who had been prefent, and who 
right worthily acquitted themfelves towards their miftrefs, 
in the teftimony which they bore to the conftancy of 
her faith and of her end. They returned to France 
immediately after her-death, for they were both of 
. them French ; one of them was daughter to Mademoi- 
felle de Raré, whom I remember to have feen in 
France, about the perfon of the queen.' Nor did thefe 
two poor ladies ever fail, when on this chapter, to 
draw tears from the flintieft, with their paflionate and 
moving words. 
Much alfo I learned from a book which was writ- 


? See note L, at the end. 
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ten and publithed, entitled, The martyrdom of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, and dowager of France. Alas, what 
did it all avail her.to have beert our queen! One 
would have thought, that they would have hefitated 
twice, ere venturing to fuch a length. It is not a 
fmall thing, the ire of France. And moft afluredly 
they would have been a little longer about it, had our 
king been difpofed to take the matter up. But in as 
much as he detefted the Guifes, his coufins, he would 
not put himfelf out of the way, in the matter, And 
whatdhe did do, was only, apparently, out of a fenfe of 
decency, And where elfe, unfortunately, could the 
poor innocent look! and this is the account which 
fome have given. 

Others, again, as pofitively affirm, that he ftrongly 
remonftrated with the Englifh queen ; and, in fa&, he 
did fend Monfieur de Bellievre to her, one of the moft 
confiderabley wary and able minifters in his dominion, 
who did not fail to carry to her all the arguments, . 
prayers and menaces of the king; telling her, among 
other things, how unbecoming a fpeétacle it was, for . 
one king or fovereign to be putting another king or 
fovereign to death, and over whom they could neither 
exercife jurifdi€tion, by the laws of God or the laws of 
man. 2 

It is even faid, that he went the length of telling her 
fternly, and to her face, all the ftory of Conradin, who 
was fimilarly difmofed of at Nanlee: and af nredi Qing 
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that a like vengeance might yet overtake her, which did 
the other. And in as much as it is to the point, very 
‘piteous in itfelf, and in fome degree parallel to that of 
our queen ; having thus touched upén it, I may as well 
give it at length. . 

* * *? * * 

There you have the hiftory of Conradin, and, for 
the matter of which, I have heard more than one, of 
the more great-hearted fort, obferve, that the queen of 
England would have purchafed to herfelf an immortality 
of glory, had fhe only condefcended to have fhown to 
the queen of Scotland, a little of that forgivenefs which 
was difplayed by this good queen, Conftance; and, 
farther, that by fach a courfe, fhe had been {pared all 
the machinations of that vengeance, which, for ever, 
to heaven. crying, feldom, fooner or later, a to be 
recompenfed to the guilty. 

Some fay, that the queen of England cgrried herfelf 
politically and advifedly in this matter; for, that not 
only did fhe proceed upon the approbation, and with 
the confent of her own people, but at the inftance of 
many of the great proteftant chiefs and princes, as well 
of Gerraany as of France; who all gave it for her 
death, ‘True, they could get over it for fome few 
qualms of confcience; as the matter did not touch 
them, direétly, one way or the-other. Yet, for all 
that. in the lone run. the mere ceuntenancing redounded 
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They fay, too, that wheri the meffenger, charged by 
Elizabeth, to carry to her the fatal determination, was 
endeavouring to convince her, how bitterly his miftrefs 
lamented being driven to fuch a courfe, and that 
nothing fhort of the: prefflure which her fubje&ts and 
her counfel had brought to bear upon her, ever could 
have wrung fuch a fentence from her; she immediately 
rejoined, that the queen of England was powerful enough, 
when it fuited her purpofe, to make her fubjects’ will to be . 
her wifh; for that there was not a prince, in Chriftendom, 
more feared or revered, than fhe was, of her people. 

For the reft, I leave the difcovery of the truth to 
time, which brings all things to light. And however 
it be, this queen Mary right glorioufly will live, as well 
in this world, as inthe world tocome. And doubtlefs, 
ere long, fome good pope avill arife, and at the hands 
of whom fhe will be canonized, as a memorial of all 
the martyrdom which fhe had undergone, in defence of 
the honour of God and of his law. 

It is not to be queftioned, but that, had that great, 
chivalrous and valiant prince, the laft duke of Guife, , 
been fpared, the vengeance due to fuch a death, of fuch 
a queen, and his coufin, had not, at this day, been in 
abeyance. . But enough of this fad ftory, which I now 
finifh. 4 

There was one that wrote her epitaph in latin verfe, 
‘and of which the fubftance is as follows. ‘Nature © 
“having appointed this queen to be the glory of the 
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‘© unjverfe, fo was fhe held’ in a wonderful admiration, 
‘Sas well for her beauty as for her virtues, even fo 
* Jong asthe lived. But England, out of the envy which 
“ it bore to her, expofed “her upon a fcaffold, vainly 
“ thinking to hold her up a derifion and a fpectacle to 
“all, But fuch, her malice, only ferved to render this 
‘* queen more acceptable, in the eyes of God and in 
“ the eyes of man.”—BRanr6ME. 











SELECTIONS FROM THE 


KNIGHT OF THE TOWER, HIS BOOK, - 


For the Inftru€tion of his Daughters. 


And firft, the Prologue. 


IN the beginning of April, in the ‘year of. 
our Lord, thirteen hundred and’ feventy 
one, I was in my garden, in the fhade, 
all fad and penfive ; or if I was a little 

comforted, it was at the carolings and the chirpings 
of the wild young broods, with all their quainty notes ; 
the merle, the tit, the throftle ; which were welcoming 
in the {pring, fo gay and fprightly. -Ravifhed with this 
gentle mufic, my foul was pierced ; and back my me- 
mory ftrayed to times long gone; and I began to turn 
with myfelf, how, in the days of my youth, I had been 
held in thraldom to the God of Love, and of all 
the miferies which I had undergone in his fervice, as 
had many another lover. But, for all my fufferings; 
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“he more than recompenfed’-me, in the gift which he 
made me. For the was practifed to all honour and to 
évery excellence, and her’s was courtly carriage and 
demeanour. Of the good, fhe was the beft; and, as 
it feemed to me, the flower. In her was -all my de- 
light. For in thofe days, I wrote fongs, odes, lays, 
roundelays, ballads, and the beft that I was able. But 

. death, who harries all, took her, which coft me many 
.4 pain and forrow. So that for more than. twenty 
years I remained fad and inconfolable. For never, 

* with any diftance, or with any time, can perfect love 
forget ; but ever will pafture with the pat. 

And thus, as at the time, I was moralizing, and as 
T looked before me, I faw my daughters coming, and 
to whom my foul’s defire was, that all honour and ad- 
vantage might be their’s; for they were but young, 
and {mall ; nor, poor things, overburdened with expe- 
rience. So that. they would tequire to be early 
taken in hand, and to be gently broken, by happy in- 
ftances and -fentences, after the manner of queen 
Prines, of Hungary, who knew fo well to difcipline 

“and to train her daughters; as may be feen ‘in her 
‘book. And fo it was, as I faw them coming, that I 
-bethought me of the wild young time, when I, with 
“other mad fparks, ufed to go caracoling about the 
world, in Poitou and other parts. And alfo returned 
tomy memory, all the carryings on which they ufed 
tg have, and tell me of, with the ladies and gentlewomen 
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“whom they were for ever ‘making up to. For never 
a day went over, but one or another was after them. 
And if they were refufed by the firft, they turned td 
the next. And met they with a good reception,..or 
met they with a bad reception, it was all one to them, 
For neither fense of fhame, nor of decency, had they ; 
fo brazen and barefaced were they; fo plaufible and 
ready with their tongues. For the moft part, to amufe 
themfelves was all they wanted; nor ‘had they a 
thought, but how to practife upon gentlewomen, and 
gad about with their tales ; fome true, fome falfe ; and 
from whence came many a cruel hurt and fcandal, and 
for which there was neither ground nor occafion. 
And there is not, in this world, a more deteftable 
treafon.than to deceive refpectable gentlewomen, or to 
" get them into trouble; for many are impofed upon, 
and led on, by the horrible imprecations which are 
fworn tothem. And often times have I argued with 
them, and faid, “How can you go about, perjuring 
“© yourfelves, this way? for no man has any bufinefs, 
“ to fwear to, or go after, more than one.” But fo 
full of diforder were they, none would take any heed. c 
And in as much as I faw, that the time paffing was 
but too like the time paft, I bethought me that I 
would make’ a book, wherein I would have written the 
happy inftances of admirable women, and of their car- 
siage ; fo as to fhow, by their pattern, what was true 
feminacy and good condué ; and alfo how, by their 
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virtues, they wege held in honour and eftimation, and 
will continue to be fo. And alfo, in like manner, I 
‘determined to write, to point out and put in my book, 
the contempt which is the meed of wicked and un- 
feemly women, fo as to ferve as a warning, of all the 
mifchief which may fall on thofe who are difparaged, 
blamed or diffamed. And fo, for all thefe reafons 
which I have faid ; confidering of my daughters, whom 
I faw fo fmall, I thought that I would make a book, 
wherein they might fee how to carry themfelves in the 
world, and have fet before them the gaod and the evil 
which had paffed in it, and thus, the better, be able to 
judge of the prefent. For the world is a mighty peri- 
lous thing, and envious and marvellous ; for the man 
who will fmile on yau, and take you by the hand, in 
your prefence, will turn his back and make a face at ° 
you. And for as much as I faw what a hard thing it 
was to know the world, as it now went, and for the 
farther reafons of which I have told you; leaving the 
alley, I went to another, where I knew two clerks and 
two chaplains, of my houfehold, to be. AndI told 

* them how I was about to enter on a book, to teach my 
daughters the art of converfation ; and, alfo, to enable 
them to govern themfelves, and to diftinguith between: 
the right and the wrong. So I fet them all four.to 
work, to read and to extract from the books I had, as 
the Bible, the Geftes of the Kings, and Chronicles ot 
France, of Greece, of England, and many -another 
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foreign land. And all thefe books, I made them read 
to me ; and every time that they came to any paflage, 
to my purpofe, I made them note it, there and then, 
fo as to be put into my book; which I did not turn 
into rhyme, but left in profe, both becaufe I thought 
it would be briefer, and more intelligible ; and, as fo, 
a more acceptable token of all the love I bear my 
deareft children ; whom I love, as a father ought to 
love ; and whofe heart no greater joy can prove, than 
that they may be turned, by his labours, to the love 
and honour of God, and had in the delight and .efti- 
mation of their neighbours and the world. And in as 
. much as every father and every mother, by the ordi- 
nance of God and nature, ought to inftruét their chil- 
en to feek the true and right way, and to abhor the 
* wrong; as well for the falvation of their fouls, as out 
of a refpe€t: to their mortal tenements, IT have made 
two books, one for my fons and the other for my girls, 
to fhow them how they are to demean themfelves, 
And in this labour, no enfample, that I could hear. of, 
has been omitted, whereby they might. gather, either. 

how to feek the good or to efchew the evil. So it can | 
fearcely happen, that they can ever find themfelves 
fo fituated, but that, upon a little recollection, fome- 
thing or other will occur to them, for their guidance. 
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. The Firft Chapter. 
"There is not a more noble, or-2 more delightful 
thing, than to hear, or to read, the chronicles of old, 
which have been left to us by our anceftors ; whereby 
we were to fee, as in a glafs, the times gone by; and - 
from them, and their notable inftances, to learn, how 
we, as they, may purfue the good and efchew the evil. 
And fo I {poke to them, and faid, Daughters dear, feeing 
that I am now an old man, and that I have been longer 
in the world than you; it is my with to fhow you, a 
little, what it is, as far as my capacity goes, which is 
not much. And if I have undertaken it, it is out 
of the love I bear you, andthe longing which I have 
to fee your hearts and your affections turned to the fear 
and love of God, and that you may be had in honour, 
as well int this world as in the world to come. For 
affuredly al} true wealth and: honour, virtue and fafety, 
to man or woman, comes of Him, and of the grace 
of his Holy Spirit. And it is He who gives long life 
, or thort, earthly and worldly goods, as pleafes him beft ; 
for all things come of his will and ordinance. And 
alfo will he recompenfe the duty and the fervice, which 
we owe to him, an hundred-fold. And-for this reafon, 
my dear daughters, you muft ferve fuch a Lord, who 
can requite an hundred-fold. 
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Of Two Knights who Loved Two Sifters. 


In the hiftories of Conftantinople, it is told of an 
emperor, who had two daughters; the youngeft of 
whom was what daughter fhould be, loved God and 
feared him ; and in all the breaches of the night, failed 
not to pray for the dead. And alfo they flept in the 
one bed, fhe and her fifter. And as often as the elder 
would awake, and hear her fifter at her prayers, the 
would pufh and jibe her; telling her, That fhe could 
not get to fleep with her noife. But what with youth- 
hood, the eafe and plenty in which they were nourifhed, 
they came to be taken with two knights, brothers, 
pleafing and good looking gentlemen. And fo long 
went on their lovés and their fweetnefs, that either 
came to know of the other’s matters. And an ap- 
pointment was made with the two knights to come to 
them, privily, by night. And when the one, who 
thought to have come in unto the younger, had drawn 
afide the curtains; incontinent, there appeared, all _ 
about the damfel, as it were above a thoufand dead 
men, in their fhrouds; which threw him into fuch a 
trepidation and an agony, that he was overtaken of a 
fever and carried to his bed. But with the other, it 
was not fo; * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * And 


when the emperor heard tell, that his daughter was 
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with child, he had her drowned in a well, in the dark ; 
and the knight, he had flayed alive. And fo, for their © 
crimes, they both died. But the other daughter was 
faved, as I told you, and am telling you. And as foon 
as it was day, and it was known, everywhere, that the 
knight was upfet, and in bed, fhe, who was at the 
bottom of it, came to him, and afked him, What it 
was had come over him? So he told her; truly, how, 
’ when he had drawn the curtains, thinking to go in to 
her, he had feen, clear as noon day, as it were a cloud 
of dead men, all in their fhrouds, round about her 5 and 
that it was this horrible and loathfome fight, which had 
driven him out of his wits, and that he had not yet got 
over his fright. And when the lady heard the truth, 
fhe marvelled, and thanked God,'on her knees, who 
had thus faved her from perifhing and from difhonour. 
And from that time forth, fhe never omitted to pray 
and to cry to God, all the times that fhe awoke in the’ 
night, and fupplicated, even more earneftly than before, 
for the dead ; carrying herfelf modeftly, chaftely and 
, foberly. Nor was it long till a great king af Greece 
afked her, of her father, in marriage ; who gave her. 
And fhe was ever after known as an exemplary and a 
fober matron. And, as fuch, was fhe fpoken of, and 
admitted of all. But her elder fifter, who was light 
and gamefome, came to difhonour and toher end. So, 
my dear daughters, take warning, by this example, 
how, in the watches of the night, you betake your- 
T4 
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felves afreth to flumber, ere, as did this emperor’s 
daughter, you have prayed for the dead. 


b 
Here is forwn, show all Women ought to Faft. 


Next, my dear daughters, you ought to faft, as long 
as you are fingle, three days in the week, the better to 
mortify the flefh, that it wax not wanton ; and you 
may dedicate yourfelves, more chaftely and holily, to 
the fervice of God, who will have you in his keeping, 
and repay you double. And if you cannot faft three 
days, at leaft faft on friday, in memory of the precious 
blood and paffion of Jefu Chrift, who fuffered for you, 
And if you cannot fupport yourfelves on bread and 
water, at any rate, ‘abftaii from anything which had 
lifes For it is a marvellous propitiation, as I heard 
from .a knight, who was, at the wars between the 
Chriftians and the Sarracens. It happened that one of 
the Chriftians had had his head fevered from his body 
with a battle axe. But the head never ceafed, for a 
moment, to hollo, and to demand confeffion, till a prieft 
had come. And when he had heard the head confefs, 
he afked it, By what immunity it was enabled to fpeak, 
deprived of its body?’ And the head told him, That 
God never left good actions unrequited ; and that he 
had, all his life, abftained from fleth on the wednefday, 
for on that day the Son of God was betrayed ; and 
from tafting anything which had blood in it on the 
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fridayg and that, in return’for this duty, God had not 
fuffered him to be damned, or to die in his fins, before 
they were confeffed. 


Here it is foown how all Women ought to be Courteous. 


Next, my lovely girls, remember to be courteous 
and unaffuming ; for there is no more beauteous virtue, 
nor any that will fooner gain to you the grace of God, 
or the love of man, than gentlenefs or courtefy. For 
gentlenefs will tame the moft untamable and un- 
approachable fpirit; as may be feen by the hawk, of 
its nature favage, but which, by kindnefs you may win,’ 
and bring down from the branch to perch upon your 
wrift ; which he never would have done, had you treated 
him roughly or brutally. Seeing then that courtefy will 
dompt the favage bird, whigh, by nature, is devaid of 
reafon;, much more fhould it mafter and difarm the 
untra¢tablenefs of man or woman; be they ever fo . 
haughty, fierce or. forbidding. Courtefy is the only 
_ toad, and unfailing paffport to the hearts and affections of 
men. Italone can tame the untamable fpirit ; mitigates 
and kills the little angers which affail us. And, for 
this reafon, nothing is to be defired before courteoufnefs. 
I know a great lord, of thefe parts, who, in the time 
when he was able to follow the wars, wrought more 
knights and {quires ‘to his ends, to his pleafure, by his 
affability, than any of the reft of them were able to do, 
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by. dint of money, or any other means. Imean 
Meffire Pierre de Craon, who, above all the knights that 
ever I knew, was the one moft deferving of praife and’ 
honour. And I alfo know great ladies and others, of a 
wonderful condefcenfion, and who, by their graciouf- 
nefs, have won themfelves the love of great and {mall. 
So, in order to fhow yourfelves courteous to little and 
infignificant people, you muft {peak to them foftly and 
patiently, and be confiderate and unafluming in your 
anfwers. They can more effectually contribute to your 
fame and odour, than the great ones. For to tender 
duty and refpeét to the great and confiderable, is orily 
to give them their due, and what they are entitled to 
.exaét, But condefcenfions which are fhown to homely 
gentle folk, to poor men ‘and poor women, come of 
the heart, and of a Zenerou$ natural. And in propor~ 
tion as thefe poor people are conciliated, accordingly 
will the honourer be honoured. For they will every- 
where noife the grace of him or her. So, you fee, of 
little folk come honour and advancement, and of them 
are they tranfmitted. And I remember well, being in 
a company of great lords and ladies, to have feen 4 
lady, one of the greateft there, take off her hat, and 
curtfey to 2 common blackfmith.’ And when one 
gentleman faid to her, “ Madame, you have taken off 
“your hat to a blackfmith!”* the anfwered him, “Te 
“had been a lefs reproach to have left it on toa gentle- 
“© man, than to have foreborne to tate ‘+ ff ee hie, 22 
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And which redounded to an incredible admiration for 
the lady. 


How they ought to carry themfelves, without twiffing 
their heads right and left. 


Again, at your prayers, or at mafs, or elfewhere, do 
not be like the tortoife or the crane, for women who 
roll their heads from fide to fide, or twift them, like a 
weafel, on their fhoulders, for all the world, are like 
thofe animals. Let your carriage be ftraight and firm, 
as the lymer, which is an animal that looks right before 
him, without regarding to one fide or the other. Keep. 
your whole body firm and compaét, and al¥ your mem~ 
bers in their’ natural pofition, and your eyes before you. 
And if, at any time, you have occafion to look on one 
fide ; turn face and body together. And this will give 
you the reputation of being ftraightforward and to be 
depended upon. For thofe will ever be efteemed but 
light, who go twining and twifting thtnxfelves about. 


"It is here told of her whom the Chevalier de La Tour 
dropped, through her too much Lightnefs. 


Again, my lovely girls, when on this head, I will tell 
you what occurred to myfelf. Once, on a time, it 
happened that they wanted to marry me to ‘a very 
beautiful and noble young lady, whofe father and 
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mother were both in life. And fo, my lord, my father, 
took me to fee her; and all forts of good cheer and 
entertainment was ours. And fo I took a good look 
at her oftwhom they fpoke to me; and prefently, 
falling into converfation, I ftarted her ‘on all forts of 
fubjeéts, the better to be able to judge of her. And 
anon we fell upon the chapter of prifoners. So I faid 
to her, “ Mademoifelle, if a prifoner one muft be; 
“ methinks it were better to fuccumb to you than to 
‘€ many another whom I have feen. Better to fall into 
“your hands than into thofe of the Englith.” To 
this the replied, looking on me, “ that fhe fancied, even 
“* now, to fee the captive fhe would care to take.” I 
then afked her, ‘¢ Suppofing fhe had taken, him, would 
“ the make his bondage too cruel tohim?” “ Indeed, 
“no,” faid the, “I” would do nothing of the fort; I 
“ would treat him as kindly as-I do my own body.” 
“* Then,” faid I, “he is a happy man, who fhall have 
“ the fortune to fall i into fo noble and fo gentle a capti- 
“ vity!”? What heed I fay more? She had plenty of 
wit, and plenty to fay for herfelf, and well too. Yet I 
clearly faw, by what fell from her, that fhe knew quite 
as much as fhe had any bufinefs to know ; and befides, 
fhe had a quick and a rolling eye. And lots of talk 
we had together. And at laft, when it came to 
parting, fhe let me fee, that fhe was ready enough, ‘for 
the begged me, three or four times over, to manage to 
come and fee her, one way or another. And the was 
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as familiar with me, and I with her, as if we had 
known each other all our days.. And the young lady 
well knew the errand which had brought us to the 
“‘house.! And as foon as we had parted, my lord, my 
father, faid to me, ‘ Well, what do you think of her, 
« now you have feen her? You may fpeak frankly.” 
So \I anfwered and faid, “My Lord, fhe certainly 
“ appears to me, to be good and good looking; but, | 
“ with your permiffion, fhe fhall never bé nearer to 
“ me than fhe now is.” And then I told him every- 
thing which had occurred to me, touching herfelf, her 
manners and her eagernefs. And fo Tdid not have her ; 
and this, from her too much lightness, and the too 
much readinefS that I thought to fee in her. And, for 
which efcape, I thanked God, many a time fince. For 
hardly a year and a half had gone over, till fhe got her- 
felf into trouble ; whether with reafon, or without, I do 
not know. And fince fhe died. And from this, you 
fee, my deareft daughters, and my noble maids, how 
all gentlewomen, of condition, ought to be of re- 
tiring manners, felf-refpe&tful, unaffuming, fimall talkers. 
: They fhould rejoin with diffidence ; nor fhould they. be 
too ready to underftand, or yet anxious, or allow their 
eyes to be feen about. For, to end the matter, no 
good: comes of it. Many have loft their chances 
through too much readinefs ; and of whom one would 
have expected very different things. 
? See note M, at the end. 
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I will now give you an example, upon the chapter of: 
wives who eat the tit bits, in the abfence of their 
lords. There was a lady who kept a pye in a cage, 
which talked of everything he faw, And it happened 
that the lord of the houfe had a great eel, which he 
preferved in a pond, intending one day, to have him 
dreffed, as fomething wonderful, when he would be 
entertaining great lords, his friends, who might be 
coming to fee him. But the lady, who was gluttonous, 
faid to her houfekeeper, “We'll eat the eel.” And, 
in fa, they did eat the eel.” And when they had eat . 
him, they agreed to tell their lord, that the didapper had 
fwallowed him. And when the lord canfe home, the 
pye began to chaunt, “ My lord, your lady eat the 
“eel!” So the lord went to the pond, and found his’ 
eel was gone, So he returned to the houfe, and afked 
his wife, “What had become of the eel?” And 
when fhe thought to fcreen herfelf, he told her plainly, 
“ That it was not fo, for the pye had feen her eat it.” 
On this there was a terrible rumpus and ado between | 
them. And no fooner was the lord gone, than the 
lady and the ftorekeeper went to the pye, and plucked 
all the feathers from his poll; telling him, “To take 
“that, for having told about the eel! And fo, the 
poor pye was plumed. But from that day “forward, 
whenever any one came t& the houfe with an open 
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forehead, or pilled; the pye would as afluredly tell 
them, “Ha, you told about the eel!” And from this 
notable example, you may learn, how no gentlewo- 
man, unknown to her lord, fhould ever, out of mere 
luxury, partake of the tit bits ; except, always, when 
called upon to entertain perfons of quality. For this 
poor lady never efcaped, after, to be laughed at and 
twitted about the eel, which the pye had told of. 


Of Abftinences 
* * * * * ; 
Wherefore, my dear girls, have a heed of this ter- 
rible vice of eating and drinking to excefs. Never 
eat, but at ftated hours ; at dinner and at fupper-time.? 
To eat once a day is the life of an angel; twice is all 
that is neceflary for man, or woman : oftener than this, 
is the nature of a beaft. . Everything hinges upon 
cuftom and ufage. For, to whatever habit of life you © 
accuftom yourfelf in your youth, the. fame will.come_ 
pleafant to you in your Ser days.” And, for this 
reafon, you muft commence, betimes, to be fober. 


How perilous it is to meddle with Men of the World ; and 
of the Lady who undertook to crofs-queftion the Marfoat 
de Clermont. 

Fair daughters, I will give you an inftance of how - 
dangerous a thing it is to meddle with men of the 


} See note WN, at the end. 
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—t 
world, and thofe who are never at a lof for a replys 
For, affuredly, to play praétical jokes with them, is», 
lofing game., There was once a famous feaft, where: 
were many great lords and ladies, and, among others, ; 
the Marfhal de Clermont; than whom no man was 
better read in the ways of the world, a weightier or a’ 
readier fpeaker, or could fhow himfelf to more advan- 
tage, in the prefence of lords and ladies. And there was 
alfo there a great lady, who faid to him, before them 
“all, “ Clermont, to give you my mind, you have much 
“to thank God for; yéu are allowed to be a gallant: 
“ knight, and good looking to boot; and of parts, to 
“admiration. And foyou would be all but perfection, 
“ if it were not for your canthnkerous and illnatured’ 
“tongue, which never will be quiet.” Well, 
“ Madame,” faid he, “is this the wort you have to 
“ tell of me?” “ I thinkit is,” faid the. « Now,” {aid 
he, “let us juft weigh this matter quietly. “It would 
“ appear to me, ‘if rightly Jgoked at, that I have not fo: 
“* malicious a tongue as yourfelf; and I will tell you 
“why. You have {poken of me, and reproached me 
“‘ with the worft that you know of me; whiltt I, I 
“have kept to myfelf the worft that I know of you. 
“ So, madame, what i injury have I done you? I am 
“not fo ready, you fee, with my tongue as you are,” 
When the lady heard this, the wifhed fhe had held her 
peace, nor ftriven with fach a man; and this, for 
reafons which I fhall not mention, but were enough 
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commented on. And it is an old faying, that as too 
much impetuofity knows no digcretion, it is better to 
hold one’s peace. And this is an excellent example. 
For it is better, for the moft part, to keep ftill, and to 
., carry one’s felf unpretendingly, than to be too ready to 
" pick a‘ quarrel with thofe who have their anfwer on 
their tongue’s tip, and will not ftick to allow more to 
be gathered than they care to exprefs. And, from all 
this, look well who it is you are aheut to {peak to, and 
in no way incenfe them; for the ftrife of them is | 


wonder perilous. s 


* 


Of thofe who delight, to go on Pilgrimages and to 
Tournaments. 


I will give you an inftance of a good lady, who, 
without any real caufe, fell into difgrace, at the round 
table of a tournament. This good lady was young, 
and her heart was fet upon the world. And gladly 
did fhe dance and fing, fo fat the was the delight of 
all the’ lords and knights, and good fellows generally. 
*And the liked all this well, and her lord gave her plenty 
of liberty, and everybody accefS to her. And though 
it little pleafed him, yet he did it, for fear of falling 
into the ill graces of his neighbours, or that it fhould be 
faid of him, That he was jealous. So he gave her full 
permiffion to be prefent at all their fetes and meetings ; 
and no expenfe was {pared to fend her off Suitably 
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equipped, and as became the honoured gueft of het“ 
entertainers. But fhe could very well fee, that, had it 
folely depended upon him, her time had been {pent at’ 
home.. And, as it is the cuftom, in fummer time, 
when dancing is kept up till light, it happened, once 
upon atime, at a féte where fhe was, that the torches 
were fuddenly dipped ; and all was hubbub and cone 
fufion. And when they had brought others, the 
brother of this lady’s lord found her in the grip of a 
gentleman, who had drawn her a little on one fide. 
Though, in good faith, I firmly believe, there was no 
villainy, nor anything wrong going on. However, the 
brother faid, There was ; and talked of it, about, till at 
length it got to the ears of her lord, who was fo hurt 
with it, that, never after, had he any confidence in her. 
Nor did he ever, again, find joy or pleafure in her 
fight, as beforetime. So that they became like cat 
and dog; as people out of their wits, And all their 
houfe and fubftance went to wrack and ruin; and all, 
through this miferable beginning. : 

I know well another fair lady, who alfo delighted in 
being taken to fétes. She, too, got herfelf into trouble _ 
and difgrace with a great lord. So much fo, that the 
took to her bed, and was there fo long that there was 
nothing left of her but fkin and bone; fo gone was 
fhe as that. And when fhe was, as the thought, at 
the point of death’, fhe fent for her friends and my 
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lord, Sir God. “Ain then fhe faid before them all ; 
My lords and Jadies, good friends all; fee, to what 
“Tamcome. You know, all of you, how once I was 
“fair, and young, and plump, and ruddy; and the 
“world allowed me to be handfome. See now, how 
“much of all this is left. Fétes I loved to haunt ; 
“ juftings, tilts and tournaments. But all that is paft. 
“T have now to return to that earth out of which I 
“came. And alfo you know, dear friends,and héarts, 
“that much villainy has been walked of me and of my 
“Jord of Craon, But, by that God which I am about 
“ to receive, and upon the damnation éf my foul, I fay 
“it; he never afked anything of me, nor did he éver 
“meddle with me, more than my own father, that 
“begot me. I will not deny, but that he flépt with 
“me, but nothing ever paffed between us, either in 
“thought or in deed.” And though many were taken 
back, on learning this, who had thought clean con- 
trary; yet, neverthelefs, the ftain ftuek to her, and was 
ever remembered to her difadvantage. And from this 
you may fee, how ticklifh it is for honeft women to 
have their hearts too much abroad upon the world ; 
and how little call they have to be prefent at feaftings 
and revels, when they can civilly excufe themfelves. 
For they are places where, without any fort of provo- 
cation, many an honeft woman gets a hurt. I would 
not, by this, mean fo fay, that it is not allowable, at 
times, to ftretch a point, at the requirement of your 
u2 
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parents or friends, and to go. Butt my dear daughters, 
if you cannot decently decline, and do go; have a 
care, when night comes, and the dancing and the fing-' 
ing, as well for the actual danger, as for the fear of 
envious tongues, to be always by the fide of fome of 
your own people, or parents; so that if the lights 
come to be put out, they may be at hand, not fo much: 
that they fhould be afraid to truft you, as to fcreen you 
from the fcandal of malicious tongues and eyes, which 
will always efpy and talk a great deal more than ever 
takes place ; and thus more effe@tually guard your re~ 
putations againft the affaults of the unfcrupulous ; 
whofe delight it yever is, to noife the evil, and to hide 
the good. 


Of the Lady who took a Quarter of a Day to Drefs 
‘ Herfeff. 

There was a lady, whofe domicile was hard upon the 
* church, But fhe took fuch a time to drefs and ready 
herfelf that fhe put all the clerks, the priefts and the 
parith, out of patience with her. And fo it happened, 
one Sunday, when fhe was later than ufual, and after 
everybody had got tired of faying, “ She will be here 
“¢ prefently ;” that, at length, they got to afking, 
“Was anything the matter?” And as half the day 
was already gone, they began to be angry and fick of 
waiting. So, one begins to fay ; ¢ What, will my lady 
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and another, ‘God fend her an ugly looking glafs ; 
. for keeping us, this'way, for ever loitering and fool- 
“ing about!” And even as he fpoke, fo it pleafed 
God, and to make an example of her. For, at that 
very moment, as fhe was looking in the glafs, the faw, 
in the reflection of another which the enemy was hold- 
ing behind her, , fo ugly and ftaring, that the poor 
lady went out of her mind, as one demoniac, and for a 
long time was ill. But fince, God fent her health ; 
and, by this, fo correéted her, that, ever after, fhe 
managed to do with lef time to drefs ; humbly thank- 
ing him for the leffon which he had taught her. And 
from this excellent example, you may Jearn how wrong 
it is to wafte time, yourfelves, upon fuch exercifes, or 
to caufe others to wafte theirs ; efpecially at the hours 
of divine fervice. 





Here fpeaks of Difcovering the Matters of One’s Lord. 


. * * * * * 

I fhould like you to know the ftory of the knight, 
who effayed his wife, whom he faw to be young. So 
he faid to her, “ My life, I will tell you a moft ex- 
“traordinary thing; but, for the foul of you, do not 
“Jet it be known—I laid two eggs. Now, for God’s 
“ fake, do not mention it.” And fhe promifed him, 
on her honour, That fhe would not. But fhe thought 
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could be off, and get to one of her goffips. And when 
fhe had got to her, fhe began, “ Ha, my deareft frien, 
‘<T will tell you fomething, but it is a terrible fecret, 
“and is not to go beyond you and me.” On this, the 
other affured her, That it fhould not. ‘ Then,” faid 
the, “ may God forgive me, if a moft horrible thing 
‘‘ has not happened to my lord. For, it is as true as I 
“ live—he has laid three eggs.” “* Holy Mary!” cried 
the other, “laid three eggs ; how can that be. It is 
“the moft awful thing I ever heard of.” So, as quick 
as her legs would carry her, fhe was off, and told ano- 
ther, How fo and fo had laid four eggs. And this laft 
told another, how five eggs had been laid of one man. 
And fo the two eggs came to be an hundred. And all 
the countryrwas full of it; fo that, at length, it came 
back to the lord. On this, he called for his wife and 
faid to her, in the prefence of his family and friends, 
“‘ Madame, enough has been made of what I told you, 
“between ourfelves. Praife be to God, the two eggs 
“TJ laid have now become an hundred. You have 
“told what I defired you not.” And fo the remained | 
without a word to fay for herfelf, and looking like a 
fool. And, from this example, learn, how no honeft 
womag fhould divulge the fecrets of her lord. 
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Of the Olden Cuftoms. 


At that time, the country was at peace, and feafts 
and revels abounded in the land. And all manner of 
knights, ladies and gentlewomen were in the habit of 
‘collecting at thefe fetes, which were frequent and 
general; and among them came the reverend knights 
of thofe times. But if, by any chance, it happened 
that a lady or gentlewoman of queftionable reputation, 
or ill Spoken of in the world, fat herfelf above a worthy 
lady or gentlewoman, of untouched reputation ; even 
though fhe were fuperior in rank, or-wife to a greater . 
lord ; prefently, thefe noble knights and champions of 
their virtue, would, without any fort of ceremony, 
come, and taking the good ones by the hand, place 
them above the bad ones; and tell these latter, before 
all, “ Lady, you mutt not take it ill, that this lady or gen- 
“ tlewoman takes precedence of you. For, although 
“ fhe may neither be fo nobly born, nor fo rich as 
_ “yourfelf, her reputation is unblemifhed ; fhe is known 
“ to be of the good and the chafte. As much cannot 
“be faid for you. You difpleafe me. Honour is only © 
“to be given to thofe to whom it is due. So you are 
“ not to be affronted.” And in this way, the chriftian 
knights fpoke ; putting the virtuous ladies, and of good 
reputation, before the others; who thanked God, in 
their hearts, for how they had kept themfelves fafely ; 
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for, by fo doing, they had come to honour and advance- 
ment, Whilft the batl ones pulled angry faces, aiid 
hung down their heads; meeting with nothing but 
ridicule, jibes and contempt. And this was an excel- 
lent example to all gentlewomen. For, by the difgrace 
which they faw to overtake another, they, the more, 
feared and mifgave to incur the like themfelves. But, 
God be thanked, in our times, as much deference is 
paid to thofe who are ill fpoken of, as to thofe who are 
well fpoken of; which is a forry precedent to many. 
For they fay, “Bah, do you not fee that So and fo is 
* juft as well received, and with as much worthip, for 
‘all is faid of her, as fuch another, whom no one has 
“a word to fay againft. It is thought nothing of. 
“Everything paffes.” But, for all that, all this is 
fpecious and ill confidered ; to fay nothing of the fin- 
fulnefs, For, the truth of it is, that, although in their 
prefence, they may be fhown all outward honour and 
refpect, as foon as their backs are turned, all the young 
fellows and tittle tattles begin to jabber; Aye, there 
“fhe goes: look at her; fhe makes herfelf too cheap: | 
‘*So and fo and fhe have had many a merry bout to- 
“gether!” And fo they reckon and place her among 
the contemptible. And fo it comes, that the fame 
men who will {how them all outward refpe&t and atten- 
tion, to their faces, will put out their tongues at them, 
behind their backs. But the poor fools fee nothing 
of all this, but rejoice in their folly ; nor ever once 
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fufpe& their fhame or wickednefs to be known. So, 
. you fee, the times are changed from what they ufed to 
be; -and, as it feems to me, for the worfe. And it 
appears to me, that it would be better, plainly, to all, 
and before all, to tell them their follies and their faults, 
as they did in the good old time, I tell you of. And 
Fwill tell you yet more; what I have heard of el 
Knights, who lived with Meffire Geffry de Lugres alld 
others; and who have ridden and travelled with them 
about the world ; how, when in the fields, one of them 
would afk, ‘ Whofe caftle or house is yon ?” and it was 
told him, “It is fuch a lady’s;” if the lady happened 
to be of an ill reputation, or her honour to be doubted 
of, he would go a quarter of a league out of his way, 
fooner than pafs her door. And when he got there, he 
would * * *; and then he would take a piece of 
chalk, which he always carried in his fatchel, and he 
would write on the gate, or the pofts, A f+—, A 
f 3 and then he would fet his name to it, and be 
off. But if, on the contrary, he happened to be pafling 
before the hotel of a good lady, or gentlewoman, he 
would make for it, with all the hafte he could, and he 
would defcend, and knock, and enter, and fay, “ My 
“good friend,” or, “My dear lady, I pray~God to 
continue you the ice to be accounted as you are ; 
“ for, ARI of greatly to be honoured and 
“ refpeéted.” And, by this means, the good were kept 
in an holv fear. and to the mark: nor daring to venture 
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on what might hazard their honour and reputation.: 
And, for my part, I with we could fee thofe times, 
again ; for never, do I believe, were there fo many; 
« deferving of blame, as at this prefent, : 
Le Livre du Chevalier de La Tour Landry. 








A LAMENT, OR LILT; 


‘Written by Richard Ceur de Lion, in his Captivity. 


NDIGNATION in the soul, the cap- 
tive, beft, is fired to eloquence. But to 
while away one’s forrow ; one can weave 





a song. 

For all the largefs Richard dealt ; how poor return 
he now receives! Ought they not to blufh, for very 
fhame, thus to leaye me, two years unranfomed, to 
languifh and to perifh in a dungeon? 

Know, my barons; Angles, Norman, Gafcon, Poi- 
tevin; the pooreft knight among ye, had I freed, I 
mean no reproach to any man ; but I am ftill in prifon. 

It is a true faying, Nor kith, nor kin, dead man hath ; 
or why am I thus here, a beggar, and algne ? 

> Of my proper fufferings, I fpeak not. It is the fate 

“of war. It ee of my fubje&ts that 
I would complain. What a reproach will it be to 
Rhian: ttl T warily: iee tic hidanne den 1 
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That I fhould be inconfolable ; it is but natural.! 
The King, my lord, I know it well, is harrying my 
realm, defpite the oath was fworn to, between us, for 
the common weal. This alone nerves me. No}; ere 
long, thefe fhackles will I burft. ae 
“Bards, my friends, Chail and Penfavin; whom I 
have loved, and yet do love, proclaim, How little have 
mine enemies to yaunt, in thus attacking me — that 
ne’er was found in Richard, perfidious heart or falfe 
—that it is the part of cowards and of fcoundrels, 
to levy war upon a pinioned man ! 

Countefs Soir;? God be the watcher of your fo- 
vereign worth ; with his Holy Mother, and him, for 
whofe caufe I am now in bonds ! 

. Hiftoire littéraire des Troubadours. 


*.* 


* See note P, at the end. 
® See note Q, at the end, 








BAYARD MEETS WITH HIS FIRST LOVE. 


PON the departure of the King, the 
French garrifons, which remained jn Lom- 
bardy, (the enemy being no longer in the 
field,) abandoned themfelves to -all forts 
of feftivities ; among others, tournaments, which were 
the prevailing ones of the age. Bayard, turning this 
refpite to advantage, went to fee his friends, in Savoy ; 
where, at the court of the duke, he had been brought 
up, a page. Charles I., his old mafter, and whofe 

, memory he cherifhed, by this, was dead. His widow, 
Blanche Paleologus, heirefs of Montferrat, (daughter of 
William IV., and of Elizabeth Sforza,) was then living 
at Carignan, in Piedmont; which had ‘been fettled 

f upon her, as her dower. She was a mighty worthy 
and a virtuous lady, and one who had no lefs efteem for 
Bayard, than had had the late duke, her hufband. Her 
court was as brilliant as was any other in Europe, and 
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ftrangers were entertained at it with even a’ royal 
magnificence. She had then, for chamberlain of héy. 
houfehold, the lord de Fluxas, whofe wife, before her 
marriage, had been, and ftill remained, the favourite of 
the princefs. This lady had lived with her, in the 
quality of maid of honour, at the fame time that 
Bayard, in the capacity of page, had been about the 
duke. And this was, now, fome ten years gone, She 
had been, from the firft, a lovely, a gifted and a vir- 
tuous woman, and was come of a noble houfe, Bayard, 
on his fide, was no lefs advantageoufly endowed; a 
conformity that quickly begat in them a liking, which 
no lefs quickly ripened into paffion. So that, had it 
fimply depended upon themfelves, they certainly had 
married.’ But the voyage which the duke made to 
Lyons, with the entrance of Bayard into the fervice of 
the French King, were the means of feparating them, 
So that, up to the time of which we are {peaking, 
excepting by letter, they had entircly loft fight of one 
another. In this interval, the beauty and the worth 
of the lady, albeit fhe was portionlefs, had procured to 
her the alliance of the lord de Fluxas, a rich and 
powerful baron. And when fhe faw the knight, at 
the court of the duke, fhe met him with all the tender- 
nefs and fympathy, which, by the conventionalities 
fociety, it were admiffible to evidence, in fuch a cates 
She told him, with what pleafure fhe had heard of all 
the occafions on which he, had diftinguifhed himfelf ; 
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as at. the tournament of the lord de Vaudrey, that of 
Aire ; with all the others where he had been ; efpe- 
cially of the day, at F ournoie, where the king, himfelf, 
had deigned to notice him; and the fame of which 
had been blazed abroad, all over France and Ttaly. 
She congratulated him on all the happy fortune and 
fuccefS that had overtaken him, fince laft they had 
parted, young people ; and each delighted in recalling 
to the other, all the fondnefs which had been between 
them. At length fhe faid, « Seeing you find fo much 
-“ pleafure and honour in, tournaments ; fuppofing you 
“were to give one, for the entertainment of the prin- 
“cefs in whofe fervice you firft won your maiden 
“fpurs?” “ Madam,” faid Bayard, « you know well 
“that you were the firft I ever loved, and that I have 
“ always carried myfelf toward you with reverence and 
“humility; and that I have not been, nor am I, lef 
-“ touched with all the fenfe of the honour of your at- 
*“ tachment, than with that of the duchefs herfelf, You 
“have, Madam, but to require what may be for your 
“ pleafure, for hers, and for that of all the cqurt.” 
“Seeing it be fo,” faid the lady Fluxas, “ then, dear 
“knight, you will infinitely oblige the princefs and 
“ myfelf, by giving us a tournament. So many of your 
* “ gallant countrymexare in the garrifons, about, that 
* it” can hardly fail to be a noble one.” «I promife 
“you,” faid Bayard, “ that you fhall have it, and in a 
“few days. And feeing that you are the woman, of 
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“all the world, whofe love and whofe honour are 
« deareft and moft precious unto me, I hold you in - 
“too infinite a refpeét, to afk of you other favour,” 
“ than that you will give me your hand to kifs, and 
“ from, your arm, a bracelet only.” The lady gave 
it to him, and he took it from her hand, without, how- 
ever, telling her of the purpofe to which it was to be 
dedicated. And when the hour of fupper was come, 
he had the honour to fit at the table of the duchefs, 
where, when a lad, he had waited as a page. And 
after fupper, they danced. And this good old lady did 
him again the honour to exprefs to him all the pleafure 
with which fhe had watched his walk in life, and made 
him to tell her, over again, everything that had be- 
fallen him, fince laft they were together. 

Bayard, now home for the night, could think of 
nothing but his tournament. To him, it was fome- 
thing more than a mere gratification. It became a 
paffion. ‘The whole night was {pent in drawing up the 
programme. And, with the light, he defpatched a 
trumpet to all the neighbouring towns and garrifons, ' 
to announce to all the officers and gentlemen, who * 
might be difposed to appear in complete armour, that, 
the fourth day from thence, which would be a Sunday, 
Sir Pierre du Terrail, otherwife Layard, knight, would_- 
give a tournament, in the town of Carignan ; of which 
the prize would be a lady’s bracelet, and a ruby of the 
ol afan hundred dueats: which fhould be prefented 
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by him, to the knight who might beft perform, at three 
- courfes with the lance, and twelve fweeps with the 
fword. 

The trumpet made the proclamation, and brought 
back tha names of fifteen gentlemen, who undertook 
to be prefent. The duchefs was enchanted to hear ot 
the gallantry of Bayard, and ordered that the ftands 
fhould be ready, in the tilt yard, by the ‘time ap- 
pointed, 

The day come, our knight was on the ground, be; 
times, accompanied by the Lord de Mondragon, and 
two others, armed cap d pied; and, within a little, the 
other combatants began to make their appearance, 
The firft who entered the lifts, were Bayard and the 
lord de Rouaftre, a ftout and hardy gentleman, and 
flandard bearer to the duke. He made his début with 
a magnificent charge, fhivering his lance into four 
pieces. But Bayard, in revenge, broke his likewife, 
into half a dozen {plinters, having firft driven it clean 
through the fhield of his competitor. They than ran 
a fecond courfe, with no lefs fpirit than the firft; 
Bayard so violently aflailing the vizard of the lord, that 
creft and plumage were carried away upon the point 
of his lance ; caufing him, at the fame time, to reel 
“ew his faddle ; without, however, unfeating him. At 
the third “encounter, Rouaftre managed to raife 
his lance adroitly, whilf that of Bayard was again 
broken to pieces. The next who entered the Ii 
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were the lords de Mondragon and de Chevron, who 
acquitted themfelves to the admiration of all. The 
other combatants appeared, in their turn, and all did 
wonders. 

The encounters with the lance over, thofe with the 
fword began. At the fecond blow, Bayard fent that of 
his adverfary flying; breaking, at the fame time, his 
own, Suftceffively, the others took their turn, All 
were declared to have performed nobly, and the tour- 
nament clofed with the day. On this, the duchefs 
defired the lord de Fluxas, to invite all the gentlemen 
to fup with her. And as fhe was magnificent in every- 
thing which fhe undertook, the reception was worthy of 
her and of her guefts. After the repaft, and before the 
amufements and the dance began, the clamour of the 
hautboys and the trumpets announced, that the prizes 
were about to be given to thofe to whom they might 
be decerned. The lords de Grammont and de Fluxas, 
as umpires of the field, having firft entertained the vote 
of the princefs, proceeded, succefiively, to colleét thofe 
of the company prefent, the ladies, and competitors _ 
themfelves ; and which were found to be unanimoufly 
for the knight. So it was to him that the judges 
prefented it. But holding down his head, he only 
blufhed, and refufed to receive it. Finding however~™" 
that there was no efcape, and that he muft take it; he 
told them, “that it was not to him, but to the lady 
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“ Fluxas that any honour which there were, fhould be 
« attributed; that, as it was fhe who had condefcended 


“ to gratify him with the bracelet, it was for her, alfo, 
“ to prefent him with the fame.” The lord, fatisfied as 
well of the virtue and the honour of his wife, as with 
Bayard, allowed, without either taking, or evidencing 
any fort of umbrage, to the reafonablenefs of what he 
faid ; and turning, with the lord de Grammont, to the 
lady, the latter addreffed her thus; « Madame, my 
“ lord of Bayard, to whom, unanimoufly, the prize of 
“ the tournament has been adjudged, avows, that it is 
“ you, folely, who, are entitled to the bracelet ; for that 
“ it was through the virtue of it that he was enabled to 
“acquire it. And fo, Madame, he adds, itis for you to 
“ difpofe of it; for which end, I now prefent it to you.” 
The lady accepted this new gallantry, on the part of the 
knight, with her accuftomed grace, and thanked him 
for all the honour which he had done her, Since 
* you tell me,” fiys the, “ that it is through my poor 
“bracelet that you have won, I will, for your fake, 


. “and as,a teftimony of the love I bear you, treafure it, 


“to my dying day. But as to the ruby, feeing that 
“you will not accept of it, I think it fhould be given 
“to the lord de Mondragon, who, after you, numbered 
“ moft voices.” ‘The ruby was then given, and the 
decifion was generally approved. After this, the ball 


commenced, after the manner of that court, where 
* 
x2 
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gaiety was the order of the day. Out of compliment 4 
to the prefence of the French nobility, the fétes were, | 
kept up for five or fix days; thefe over, each one 
returned to his garrifon. 

No words could exprefs the delight of the duchefs, : 
thus to fee her old page fo loved, honoured and re- 
fpeéted, that very jealoufy, itfelf, was difarmed. Bayard 
went to take leave of her; affuring her, ‘‘ that next to : 
“ the prince, whofe fervant he was, there was no one 
“ in the world who fhould command him, before her- 
« felf; and that, to his lateft day, he would be willing 
“ and prepared to oblige her.” From the apartment. ; 
of the duchefs, he went to that of his firft love, the 
lady Fluxas, of whom he took his laft farewell ; the 
lady, as himfelf, diffolved in tears. Nor was this 
generous attachment ever interrupted between them, 
till death, for ever, feparated them. Nor was the 
reputation of cither fo much as canvafled or fulpefted. 
And yearly, while they lived, it was their practice 
to fend to each other, one little trifling memento or 
another. 

And, on his departure, for many a long Pees there 
was nothing talked of, at the court of the princefs, but 
the virtues of the knight, Bayard, and his noble quali- 
ties. Two notorious marks of his gratitude, in hin, a 
matter paffion, he left behind him. One, in the cafe of 
Pifon de Chenas, who has already been fpoken of ; 
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and the other toward the fquire, under whom, as a lad, 
_ he had learned to ride. He made to the firft, a prefent 
of a noble horfe; and fent, to the fecond, to Mont- 
cailler; where he was married, and had settled, a 
beautiful mule. 
Bervitte— Hiftoire de Bayard, 








TITLE AND INTRODUCTION 
TO PERCEFOREST. 


Title. 


‘if Right passing, Ornate, Belightful 

Mcllifluons, auk most pleasing Wistory 
uf the aery oble, victorious, anit snyerl itive 
Ring Prrveforest, Ring of Great Brttain,* 
founder of the apen hall, and of the Cemple 
uf the Suvvreign god. With the marwellons 
emprises feats amt abuentuves of the must 
warlike Gabifer, Wing of Scotland. Whom 
the rmperar Slexander the guest rromnek 
Mings under his abedivuce, Su mpich his- 
tary the reaber may see the fountain and 
AUrcumplishuent of all Chivalry, the right 
Culture of true Pobility, Proms, Tomyests 
without end, achieueh since the times of 
Sulins Cesar, With many Prophecies, 
Relations, stratagems, and the hiners fortunes 
of the same, . 


Vewly imprinted at Paris, mil. x, ces. revi, 


Pie ee ee 
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Introduétion. 


To the moft worthy, warlike, infuperable and invin- 
cible heroes of the French nation — all honour, health, 
prowefs, victory and triumph ! 

I know not, O moft magnanimous lords, if it may 
not appear ftrange to your heroical magnificence, that I 
fhould have undertaken to addrefs myfelf to your uni- 
verfal monarchy ; feeing that my poor parts are fcarce 
capable of a ftyle anfwerable to be entertained of the 
meaneft of your graces. In very footh, lords, thus hardily 
to approach fo many clear and piercing fpirits, may 
well be thought by you to be prefumptuous. And even 
affuming that of your gracious condescenfions, you would 
deign to commend and to accept my pains, yet would the 
envious and difparagers too eafily catch on wherewithal 
to decry and to defame them. Truly, noble lords, I am 
right well aware, how little capacitated is my poor filly 
ingyne to any one thing worthy to. be fubmitted to your 
moft judicious underftandings. Yet, neverthelefs, I 
would not with it to be fufpeéted by your Excellencies, 
that I “could, for a moment, be wanting in that honeft 
defire which I have ever poffeffed, to illuftrate, trans- 
mit and extol the imperifhable renown of your high- 
nefles ; for, verily, it merits all the praife which 
tongue can give. And feeing that fuch praife is no 
more than is due, it is incumbent of every gentle foul 
to dedicate, unweariedly to lend itfelf to your praife ; 

x4 
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to honour you, to collaud, and to dwell upon and mag- 
nify your everlafting fames. And certes, lords, your, 
right generous naturals, admirers of the feats of ‘virtue, 
could not better than be bent to fuch a ftudy; for they 
will there find the fpacious ocean of all noblenefs, the 
right ample domains of virtue ; the’ fumptuous man- 
fions of all honour, the arcs triumphal of imperifhable 
achievements ; and finally, the only fummary of all 
faith, honour, fealty, prowefs, integrity — the enfample 
refident in your moft invincible and moft noble hearts ; 
there ingraffed of the ever memorable antecedents of 
your ever bleffed predeceffors, and, by you, laborioufly - 
cultivated, improved on and furpaffed. Alfo would 
they there find the right clear fountain of Parnaffean 
_ dew, where the Pegafean nymphs, aecompanied of the 
heavenly Apollo, fuck al] their eloquence divine, and 
all their gorgeous infpiration. So that it is for all thofe 
to whom the gods, propitious, have lent a ray of their 
divinity, leaving all other matters, to betake themfelves 
to the confecration and celebration of your immortal ” 
deeds ; the more fo, as by fo doing, they would con- 
quer to themfelves, no lef, a never-dying fame. In 
this right famous ocean, in this pale of virtue, in this 
honourable manfion, and on thefe arcs triumphant, will 
you find feated, and in dominion, the eloquent Gaguin, 
the hardy Argenton; that fource of knowledge, Bude ; 
the eloquent orator, Emille ; that illuftrious magiftrate, 
the urbane Collin ; the counfellor, Brochet ; the ma- 
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ronian Marot ; ‘with fo many other excelling {pirits, 
.who have acquired unto themfelves fame and reputa- 
tion. “Yet have your merits furpaffed every tribute 
which has been advanced of them, or of others. Nor 
is this all ; for not only have thofe of a common origin 
with yourfelves, but all nations, renouncing the naeed 
and matter of their own princes, abandoned themfelves 
to the magnifying of the high achievements of the 
French nobles. There is no country which has not 
fung the praifes of the magnanimous Pepin; the con- 
queror and Auguftus, Charlemagne ; the chivalrous 
paladins, under them flourifhing. So that books, with- — 
out number, and in every tongue, are for ever refound- 
ing of their triumphs and of their prowefs. If then 
every foul, theretos capable, has given itfelf up to the . 
blazoning of your honour, and of your praife ; it is but 
meet that I, to the utmoft of my poor might, fhould 
follow in fo commendable a precedent: more efpecially, 
confideration had to how kindly I have been received 
and treated in France; and to how much more flatter- 
. ingly my poor labours have been entertained, than, from 
any merit of theirs, they could have ever hoped for. 
All. which confidered, as it appears to me, I fhould 
rather fall under the fufpicion of ingratitude toward 
you, by refraining from, than of prefumption, in fub- 
mitting to your lordfhips fome fuch flight performance, 
as well in. keeping, at once, with my temerity and in 
fignificance.. Alas, my moft illuftrious lords, in what 
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a ftrait am I 2 Wf Lam to be filent, I am ungrateful. 
If I proceed, there is po flight of mine can ever attain, 
but at the rifk of falling, to the very leaft of your emi- 
nencies. Needs muft I then fteer clear, if that be 
poffible, of thefe two extremes. To which end, having 
nothing of my own to offer to you, I will prefent you 
with fomewhat which is of another. There is now 
fallen into my hands, the moft pleafant hiftory of the 
moft noble king, Perceforeft ; and by fo much the 
more worthy to be dedicated unto you, as you your- 
felves, lords, furpafs all other nobles in nobility. For 
it is the true inftitution and emporium of chivalry, the 
open hall of adventure, the temple to the fovereign 
god, the fchool and difcipline of valour, and the foun- 
tain of true magnanimity. You-will there fee, O 
magnificent lords, the valiant Perceforeft, and the 
noble Gadifer, his brother, inftated to be Kings, by the 
conqueror, Alexander the great; the one of Great 
Britain, and the other of Scotland. ‘You will fee all 
the ordinance of the open hall; to which, nor bafe 
nor craven foul, or ever yet had accefs. “You will fee 
twelve knights, all fons of kings, defcending from their 
high eftate, and concealing themfelves under the mafk 
of a private Condition, the better to be at liberty to fol- 
Jow chivalry. You will fee twelve vows vowed, the Jeaft 
of which were more arduous to perform than the twelve 
labours of the great Hercules. You will fee thofe 
vows accomplifhed, and carried through. ‘You will 
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fee twelve triumphant tournaments, where every one of 
them carries off the prize ; and that the very one for 
which his vow had been made. You will there fee 
the princely entertainments, the ineftimable jewels and 
the favours. You will fee the firft fource, and the 
continuance of many a paffion ; the cruel martyrdoms 
and the agonies of lovers and of the ladies of their love. 
You will fee the incredible virtues and force of the 
enchantments with which the falfe Darnant enveloped 
and preferved himfelf in his forefts. You will fee him 
trampled underfoot, and done to death, of the viGorious 
Perceforeft. You will fee the admirable dexterity of 
the queen of the Fairies, and alfo of Morgane. You 
will fee Brayant, the faithle(s, enemy to the knights of 
open hall, oft and oft to deceive them. Yet, at the 
length, you will fee him overcome, and done to death, 
of Paffelyon, an infant of a year old ; and infant though 
he were, knight. You will fee Betides, fon to Perce- 
foreft, and contrary to all which his father could urge, 
take up with the Roman traitrefs, Circes. You will 


, fee by what artifices the gained the affections of Perce 


foreft, and of the queen, his wife: how, by her con- 
trivance, Luces, Roman alfo, her former lover, ingra- 
tiated himfelf into favour ; and by what means they 
confpired the deftruétion of Great Britain. You will 
fee Julius Ceefar to defcend, and the furious and terrible 
battle, wherein the champions of the open hall. were 
difcomfited. You will fee, later, the ftock of Gadifer, 
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king of Scotland, to reflourifh, and reftore the whale 
country. You will fee the gentle fpirit, Zephyr, play 
a thoufand tricks, and, again, requite as many favours 
to the knights. You will fee, at laft, the. valiant 
Gallafer to win the blood-red fword, and the fhield of 
the fign of the crofs. You will fee marvellous vifions - 
in the temple of the fovereign god, and how all the 
evil'{pirits and enchantments were banifhed out of the 
kingdoms of England and of Scotland. In a word, 
you will fee, and without end, furpaffing undertakings, - 
wars, tournaments, adventures, doleful inftances, pro- 
phecies, delightful paflages, chivalric precepts and 
-admirable enfamples. And know, noble lords, that 
the mighty Gallafer, with the blood-red fword, which is 
the word of God; and the thield of the icrofs, which 
is the fhield of faith, is emblematic of our Saviour, 
Jefus Chrift, who, at the fovereign temple of the God 
of heaven, is armed of his father with his precious 
crofs; and who, with the breath of his word, has 
chafed away our capital and mortal foe; the infernal 
enemy of this univerfal Chriftendom ; of which you, , 
moft worthy lords, have conquered by your virtues, 
-and thofe of your anceftors, the ever chriftian crown. 
Accept, then, furpafling lords, this history, comprifed 
in five volumes ; each in right ornate and mellifluous 
language. Read and reread the imperifhable exploits, 
therein contained ; aroufing every noble breaft to imita- * 
,tion and to adulation. Take to you the fhield of faith, 
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wherewith to oppofe the enemies of the fame. Brandifh 
the fword of the word of God againft the perverters of 
the true. and faving faith. Follow on the footfteps of 
thofe gallant knights, the memory of whofe achieve- 
ments is as the fpur to prick the generous foul to 
emulation. And, pardon me, lords, if, feeing it were 
beyond my power to fubmit to you anything of my 
own, I have, at leaft, prefented to you that’ whith it 
were becoming, on your parts, to accept, and not the 
reverfe. And if the everlafting God, of his divine 
grace, will but vouchfafe to me the might to blazon, as 
is called for, your immortal deeds, the lighteft particle 
of that might fhall be dedicated and be referved unto 
that blazon. And to that eternal God, I now pray, 
that he will yet more and more exalt you; and to the 
higheft pitch of all profperity, felicity and honour. 
The fervant. ii, 


Perceforeft. 








A ROYAL AIRING IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Fragment of a letter from Brantéme tovhis Nephew, 


Y lord Francis de Bourdeille, then, your 
grand-father, was the fon of the illuftrious 
father and mother of whom I have fpoken. 

: As foon as he was well grown, and of an 
age fufficient, his father prefented him to the queen of. 
France, Anne, duchefs of Brittany ; in whofe fervice 
he remained eight years ; having the honour of being 
her firft page, (and, confequently, the one whom the 
always addreffed,) and to mount upon the mule which 
immediately preceded that of the queen. And it was 
a great diftin€tion, in thofe times, for the pages of 
queens and of great princefles, to be, in fuch a manner, 
preferred above the others. And it was the good man, 
the late Monfieur d’Eftrées, Grand-mafter of the artil- 
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“ery, and who was fo in every way worthy of the 
‘charge, that rode the one behind, as he has often 
* affared me ; adding, that many a time have the two of 
~them been whipped, to keep each other in counte- 
‘nance. For your grand-father was always getting into 
one ferape or aNother; for he was naturally giddy- 
pated, and full of all forts of roguery, tricks and con- 
trivances ; but his chiefeft delight ufed to be to fet his 
mule at a trot, at times when it was his bufinefS to 
walk. And as foon as ever he would fet off, the poor 
queen would holloa after him, Bourdeille, Bourdeille, I 
will have you whipped; that I will; I give you my 
honour ; and your mate, too; both of you. But fhe might 
as well have talked to the winds; for each of them 
would put it off on the other. The one before infifting, 
that the fault was none of his, if the other would come 
driving on, in fuch a manner, upon the top of him; 
and the one behind, that he had only been endeavour- 
ing to keep up with the one before. And fo, between 
them, they would get right well whipped for their pains, 
in fpite of all their excufes. But Monfieur d’Eftrées 
" affured me that the fault wag invariably on the fide of 
your grand-father, who was fure to be the one to begin. 
BRANTOME. 











AN UNADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


==2|OWARDS the beginning of June, T fet 

out by way of Calais,” whence I was 

to embark ; having with me a fuite of 

upwards of two hundred gentlemen, or, 

at leaft, perfons calling themfelves fuch ; and of whom, 
in fact, many were parties of the firft diftinétion. The 
aged Servin came to prefent his fon to me ; at the fame 
time entreating me, if it were poflible, to make an 
honeft man of him; adding, that it was a refult which 
he rather hoped for than expected ; not, however, faid 
he, that I can find in him any want of ftuff or parts, 
but on account of his incurable propenfity to vice of 
every fort. And he had reafon enough for what he 
faid. Curious, from all he told me of him, to fee the 
young man, I determined to fift him clofely for myielf. 
I faw at once before me, a miracle and a monfter of 
nature, fog really I can think of no one word, which, 
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in infelé ae convey an adequate idea of this ftrange’ 
affemblage of the rareft gifts of nature with vices "the 
mott irreconcileable. Fancy to yourtelf a fpirit; fo com- 
prehenfive that there was hardly anything which could 
be known, which it did not know; a perception fo 
fwift that it took in whatever was prefented to it, at a 
glance; and a memory fo prodigious, that nothing 
efcaped it. » He was acquainted with every department 
of philofophy; and in that of mathematics, more par- 
ticularly with fortification and drawing. He had all 
knowledge, even to theology, of which he was fo 
much mafter, that he could be, when he would, an 
excellent preacher} and an able controverfialift ; for, 
or againft the reformed religion, was all one. He had 
acquired not only the Greek and the Hebrew, with all 
the languages which we commonly call, the learned, 
but all forts of patois and jargons. He could catch, 
fo happily, every manner of intonation and accent, 
that that, joined to the readinefs with which he could 
afflume the air and manners, as well of the different 
European nations, as of the provincial French, enabled 
“him to pats, at all times, and in all places, for a native. 
He had turned this faculty to fo good an account, that 
he had perfonated every type of chara¢ter, and to the 
life. In fa&, he was the moft inimitable mimic ; and 
as good a comedian as an age will produce. He was 
. a.tolerable ee He played on all forts of inftruments ; 
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fung as pleafingly as éorre@tly. He would fay mafs 5" 
for he was determined to do, as well as know ‘all 
things. His perfon was, in every way, in keeping: 
with his mind. He was clean made, nimble, active ;:: 
conftituted to all forts of exercifes, He was a fair” 
horfeman, and whether dancing, wreftling or leaping, 
the was equally a proficient. . There was no out-of 
door paftime in which he did not excel; and, to boot, 
he was a firft rate mechanic, and handy at all kinds 
of knackery. Reverfe the medal; he was a liar, 
double-faced, treacherous, cruel, cowardly, a clreat, a 
drunkard, a glutton, a pot companion, a mafter in 
every {pecies of debauchery ; a blafphemer, an atheift. 
Ina word, every vice was to be found in him, whether 
contrary to nature, piety, honour, fociety or morals.’ 
And fuch he fhowed himfelf, even til] the laft: for 
he perifhed in the flower of his prime, in a brothel ; 
his flefh rotted on him by debauchery; a bottle in his 
hand; curfing and denying God. — Mémoires de Sully, 


rae earth setiher 
“ 








MARRIAGE, 


alias 


THE FARCE OR INTERLUDE OF 


- ADAM, THE HUNCHBACK OF ARRAS. 


OOD people, all; do you know how I 

came to change my coat? The laft time 

you faw me, I was a married man. I 

am now a clerk; hot from Paris; and 

“am now come to bid you all adieu. Fad. It is not 

- for nothing that Paris is fo vaunted. It is all that is 

“faid of it. ‘There are not wanting fair ones there, who 

already afpire to my attentions. Impatient, they attend 

me. Brief; I am off. My time, you fee, was not al- 
together thrown away. 

Coxcomb! ‘What is it thou art about? Doft thou 

flatter thyfelf, in thy vain heart, that thou haft but to 

thow thyfelf, and all Paris to come forth to meet thee? 


) See note S, at the end, 
Y¥2 
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No; never did man of mark come out of Arras! 
Adam, announce thyfelf as thou wilt 5 3 oblivion is thihe 
everlafting meed. 

God has given me parts; I know it: they fhall be 


turned to account. The men of Arras are but fools: _ 


a tongue in the cheek is all the applaufe my verfes ever 
yet got out of them. By my faith, I am thrown away 


upon them; and, between ourfelves, I have feen 


enough already of the fair adorables of Paris, to recon- 
cile me to the lofs of thofe of Arras—And goody 
Manoie ; what is to become of her? My wife, too, 
whom I am leaving with her father? Leaving doft 
thou fay? furely thou knoweft, in thy fond heart, fhe 
will be after thee.—And you yourfelf, rafcal, would’ft 


thou have the wickednefs, the hardheartednefs, to put * 


afunder that which mother church hath tied together ?— 
Muf I out with it? Well, then, to tell you the honeft 
truth ; I made a flight miftake. When I married, I 
was young, and I was in too big a hurry. I was at 
that period of a man’s life, when his reason is in lead- 
ing ftrings, his heart is tinder; and a lafs, a fpark: in 
a word, I was foft. You all know what it is, to fee a 
balmy, pleafant fpring; heaven ferene, birds finging, 
leaves fpringing, grafs growing, calves fkipping, lambs 
bleating, ftreams purling, zephyrs fighing. And, 
friends, you alfo know, how pretty confiderably ‘four 
or five months modify all this. In two words, the 
Pape De ea MR: ae CNEL Sei ey YR RE ee eS, Re 
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time I faw her, why, I took her to be fair as the lily 5 

. ruddy as the rofe. The lark fearce feemed to me more 
merry ; fhe had the waift of a midge, and the eye of 
a dove. Alas, my friends, time; time that fpareth 
nothing, too early robbed her of her charmg. Her 
white, now white no more, was yellow; her red, 
black ; her temper, the devil ; her eyes, blazes. It is 
all a miftake: She is the fame fhe ever was. It is 
you yourfelf, Sir, that are changed, and I know the 
wherefore. There is an old proverb; “* * * 
se * * * * .” You underftand 
me. ‘The thing,is common enough, 

Such, my friends, is the ufual {port of love. It 
diftorts and magnifies everything it lays its eyes on; 
and of the homelieft face will make a gypfey queen. 
The locks of my sharmer, which now, too plain, 
I fee to be but black and lanky, I then téok to 
be golden, wavy, curled, Her eyes, which néw I 
perceive to be little, red and piggy, I then fancied to 
be open, blue, and laughing. No mortal could abide, 
that amorous glance, fhot from beneath thofe heavenly 
vaulted brows ; arched as with the fineft pencil of the 
mafter. On her glowing and her burfting cheeks, 
each time fhe fmiled, you might behold two bewitching 
little dimples to retreat ; for all the world refembling to 
the beauteous faucers df the rofe. Ina word, fhe was 
nature’s mafter-picce ; perfection. What with her 
; pretty little foot, her jimpy waift, her taper limbs, her 
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pouting little lips, her teeth fo white and pearly, fhe. 
completely turned my head. And well fhe knew it, 
the arrant little baggage. It was “O no,” and, “O_ 
“don’t ;”” and what with her aiys and her prudery, | 
fhe did with me exactly what fhe had a mind to. She 

hooked me on by throwing mé off. Jealoufy, love, 

hate, rage ; each, in their turn, the little vixen brought 

to play. No battery but was turned to account. And 

the deeper I floundered, the bigger fool I. At length, 

I could hold out no longer, fo I married her. So you 

all know, now, how I came to be victimized. But 

feeing that I have not found my lord; Cupido, all he 

promifed for, and that he has thought proper to break 

his word with me, I intend to take the liberty of doing 

as much with him. So then, my friends, whilft there 

is yet time, and before I am made a daddy of, or any 

other little unforefeen domettic felicity fhall have turned 

up to interfere with my arrangements, I have made up 

my mind to leave things as they were. Brief; I 

‘am off: of matrimony, I have had fatis and to fpare. 

Adieu. Fabliaux ou Contes du xii et xiii Siécle. 








THE CRUSADES, 


“alias 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
‘ ‘ 


THE KNIGHT OF THE CROSS AND THE 
UNCROSSED KNIGHT. 


WAS fauntering, the other day, upon my 
horfe, (it was near Saint-Remi,) and I was 
in miferable {pirits at the time, for I could 
not get out of my head, our poor chriftians 
who were at Acre, abandoned $f their countrymen, 
and whom the enemy were fo hotly prefifig. ‘This- 
wretched imagination fo fadly abforbed me, that, uncon- 
fcioufly, I loft my way. Coming, at length, to myfelf 
again, as I was looking around for fomeone to direét 
me, I chanced to fee two knights, who, after their 
fupper, were appareritly paffing abroad to enjoy thé 
evening air. They feemed to be difputing with much 
vehemence. Anon they fat down by the fide of an 
¥4 
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hedge. As there was nothing but the hedge between 
us, (and my curiofity being now fufficiently aroufed,) I. 
crept quietly along it, till I had gotten oppofite, fo as to 
be able to overhear all which paffed. One of them, it 
appeared, had juft aflumed the crofs, and was bufy 
exhorting his, companion to follow his example. ‘ No 
man knows better,” faid he, ‘than yourfelf, that God 
has given you a reafonable foul ;. capable to difcern the 
right from the wrong, and tha he has promised to all 
thofe who follow his precepts, a great and a glorious 
reward. ‘The opportunity is now given to you to merit 
that falvation. You cannot but know the condition in 
which the Holy Land now lies. The kingdom of God 
is a prey to the infidels. Are we not craven knights, 
thus tamely to ftand’ by, and look on, untouched, at 
any fuch profanation? How could we fitter dedicate, 
than to his:glory, the life and the means which his 
mercy has vouchfafed to commit to our keeping ?” 
“Humph!” faid the other; “if I underftand you 
rightly, what you are wanting me to do, is this; to be 
off, and at the price of my blood, to participate in the 
conqueft of an outlandifh country, not one foot of 
which ever can be mine, even fuppofing that we do 
conquer it: to turn out of my houfe, and to entruft the 
charge of my lands, my wife, my children, my all, to 
’ the keeping of the hounds in my kennel. I have often 
heard the old faw: What you have, keep: a faying 
which, to my mind, fmacks wonderfully of good, com 
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mon fenfe. Among other things, it tells me, that it 
-were little fhort of madnefs to give up one hundred 
fous in cath, for forty upon paper. God has nowhere 
told. us to fow any fuch like chaff; and he that does, 
ten to one but he will come to be a beggar for his 
pains.” 

Knight of the Crofi. Sir, you came naked from the 
bowels of your mother, yet has not that prevented you 
from finding yourfelf, this day, well grown, well filled 
and well clad, Providence has anticipated your every 
want. Befides, you are forgetting, that He will recom- 
penfe, an hundred-fold, that which is lent to him, Alfo 
you cannot but know, that there are conditions impofed 
to the award of his paradife. : 

The uncroffed Knight. Friend, I fee, every day, per- 
fons who have been toiling their lives away, and sweat- 
ing blood and water, to get to themfelves fomething of f 
the fort. I fee them packed off, for their redemption, 
to Rome, the Afturies, or goodnefs only knéws where, 
What becomes of them when there, I can form no 

. fort of conception ; but this I do know, that they re~ 
tum, to a man, naked ; without a fou, and without a 
fervant. A man can as faithfully ferve his God, in 
France as at Rome; and, truft me, paradife may be 
reached by a cut lefS roundabout, than vid Acre. You 
think, do you, for the like of that, that I am to crofs 
the feas ; but I, I think differently, and that it were the 
height of folly to go all that way, and all to be the 
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flave of another ; whilft a man can, quite as well, re- 
main at home, and purchafe heaven in his own proper .- 
houfe. 

The Knight of the, Crofs. Sir, what you have juft 
uttered, f{carce merits’ the courtefy of a civil reply. 
You fancy, as it feems to me, that you are to be faved 
without a thought, or without an effort; an expiation 
which has coft to martyrs their blood. ‘Not a day.of 
your life but you may fee penitents renouncing their all, 
and burying themfelves up, alive, in their monatteries ; 
. never efteeming any facrifice of their’s to be fufficient 
to entitle them to the recompenfe on which their fouls 
were fet. , 

The uncroffed Knight. On my honour, Sir, your 
arguments are not to be refifted. _ But, why, Sir, might 
I afk, do you not rather addrefs -yourfelf to our rich 
abbots, our fat deans, our prelates ; whofe profeffion it 
is to ferve God. What, are they to be poffeffed of all 
his wealth, below, and we to be told, that it is for us to 
turn out and fight his battles! You muft allow, the 
thing is not reafonable: Alas, {mall care is it to them, 
the hail or the fhow. "Though they doze their lives 
away, their teinds come not the lefs to hand, By my 
faith, if that is the way to get to paradife, they would 
be blockheads to follow any other ; for the like of it, it 
would be a job to find. : 

The Knight of the Crofs. “That is none of your affair. 
Let be, the prelates and the parfons.. What you have 
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to: look to is the King of France, who, confiding his 
children to the hands of God, is about, for the falva- 
_tion of his immortal foul, to imperil his mortal body. 
To fay the leaft of it, he has as much at flake as you 
have. Yet, you fee, he allows nothing to ftand in his 
way. 

The uncroffed Knight. My friend, every night of my 
life, I fleep in peace. I hurt no man living. I am on 
good terms with all my neighbours ; and, by St. Peter, 
if this fort of life is preferable to yon other, beyond the 
feas, and where I muft be at the ‘beck of another, I 
would not mind prolonging it a little longer. And 
you, Sir, whofe heart feems bent to deeds of¢ bold 
emprife and chivalry, off with you: it is for you; not 
me, to dompt your haughty Signor of a fultan. You 
may tell him, with my compliments, that I cannot but 
laugh at his projeéts and defiance : that if he comes to 
difturb me, in my hall, I will let him fee that I know 
how to defend myfelf; but that as long as he choofes 
to remain quietly at home, he need have nothing to fear 

.on my account: I fhall certainly be the laft to me@eft 
him, 

The Knight of the Crofs. “You have not a thought 
in your head, but peace and tranquillity! Hey, Sir, 
do you think, then, that you are to live for ever? 
_ Who knows, but this very night you may be hurried 
away? Eat, drink and be merry; yet, who knows, 
if to-morrow the game is to be renewed? death is 
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ftalking around, among us, His mace is in his hand. 
Young, old; all comers aljke; the firft he meets, he 
knocks upon the head. Wait till your turn be come, 
and with what agony, reproach, temorfe, will you not 
then look back on this hour ! : 

The uncroffed Knight. Sir crufader, there are fome 
things which I can never fufficiently admire, I fee 
all forts of perfons, great and fmall; the beft among us, 
and the leaft exceptional, leaving for thofe countries. ' 
That they conduct themfelves there as becomes chrif- 
tians, I cannot, for a moment allow myfelf to doubt; 
nor can I, any more, that their fouls are refrefhed 
and purified thereby. Yet, for all that, (and how 
it comes about, I cannot, for the foul of me, con- 
ceive), but, to a man, they inyariably return, bandits ; 
the pefts and fcourges of fociety. And, again, I 
fay, if God.js everywhere, he is as much here as 
there ; nor is it likely that he is going to hide himfelf, 
on purpofe, from me. Befides, I will tell you a bit of 
a fecret, in your ear; that though I would cro& a . 
bragk as readily as another, there is a little too much . 
water, according to my notions of things, *twixt here 
and Acre; and what is more, it is fo deep, that if 
once, by any hap, I got into it, I have fome mifgivings 
as to whether I fhould ever fcramble out again. 

The Knight of the Crofs. There again; you have not 
one thought but of‘your life! Will you never. re- | 
member, that you have to die. I pray you think, 
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: How will you ftand prepared, when that hour arrives ? 
Will you be as fenfelefs as the beaft in your ftall ; of 
whith, pitched upon a dunghill, one fees the laft? 
Ah, my friend, bethink thee that there is an hell; 

_and that he who would fave his foul in life to come, 
muft begin by renouncing children, wife, pofleffions, 
in the life which is. : 

The uncroffed Knight. Sir, you have convinced me. 
Your overwelming eloquence is not to be oppofed. 
From this day, I make a facrifice to God of my plea- 
fures and my blood. In the name of the King of 
Glory, who, for our redemption, made for himfelf, of 
his creature, a mother, I am refolved, this day, as you, 
to take the crofs, and thus to merit heaven, and 
heaven’s glories. For it is but meet, that he who will 

‘not be at the pains to come to the feaft, in the wedding 
garment, be compelled to remain at the door. 

Fabliaux ou Contes du xii et xiti Sitch. 








.THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, 
TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CHAPTERS 


OF THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE MEMOIRS 
OF DE COMMINES. 


Oe 


Cuaprer 7 


How King Louis, by a diftemper, loft the ufe of his fenfes and his 
Speech ; alternately recovering and relapjing; and of how he 
carried himfelf in his chateau of Pleffis les Tours: 


a 
F\ND at-this feafon; the year of our Lord 
i fourteen hundred and feventy nine, was 
thére truce between the aforefaid parties.” 
- And peace the king wanted, efpecially in 
the quarter of which I fpeak, but only on the condi- 
tions, it was to be, in all points, to his advantage, as I 
have faid, And he was already beginning to age and 
to fail. And fo it fell, as he was fitting at his meat, at - 
Forges, near Chynon, that he ‘was overtaken of a 
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: paralyfis, and at the fame moment, he loft his fpeech. 
, At once he was taken from the table, and placed be- 
fore afire. The windows were made faft, and not- 
withftanding he ufed every effort as though he would 
make for them, he was prevented by thofe that were 
about him. And this was done for the beft. And it 
was in the year fourteen hundred and eighty, in the 
month ‘of March, that all this befell him. And of : 
fenfe, {peech, or memory he had not. Things, you 
will remember, were in this ftage, when you, -my 
lord of Vienne, who, at that time, were his phyfician, 
arrived. Incontinent a clyfter was prefcribed ; you had 
the windows to be opened, that he might breathe; .on 
which, there and then, voice and fense, in fome de- 
gree, returned; he got upon his horfe and made for 
Forges, for the attack had been on him in a little 
parith, diftant fome quarter of a league thence, and 
where he had been to hear mafs, 

The aid lord was well heeded for, and foon began 
by figns to exprefs his wants. Among other things, he 
called for the official of Tours, that he might confels 
himfelf ; fhowing them by his manher that he was to 
be fent for. He alfo made them underftand that I was, 
.to be gone for; for I was away, at Argenton, fome ten 
leagues off. When I arrived, I found him at table, 
and about him were mafter Adam Fumée, who - 
formerly had been phyfician to the late King Charles, 
and at the fame tiine I am {peaking of, was Mafter of 
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the requefts ; also another phyfician, called matter 
Claude. Of what was faid to him, he feemed to take in 
little or nothing; but in faffering he was not. He 
miade me gather, by figns, that I was to fleep in his 
chamber. His words he could hardly put together. I 
waited on him, for fifteen days, as well at table as about 
his clofet, as valet de chambre; which I took to be a 
* great honour; and I was handfomely provided for. 
And at the end of two days, his fpeech began to re- 
turn, and with it came his underftanding. And it 
feemed to him that no one could fo well catch, or 
interpret his meaning as myfelf, fo that he would riever 
_ allow me from his fide. And his corifeffion was made 
to the faid official, I prefent, or otherwife they never 
could have underftood onganother. It was but little he 
had to fay, as; but a few days before, he had already 
difburdened himfelf. For whenever the Kings of 
France are about to touch for the “ King’s evil,” they - 
fail not to confefs; and this, he never omitted to do, 
once by the week. And if others negleét to do as 
much, they are a great deal to blame ; for of infected, 
‘there is ftore, and’at all times. And as foon ashe had 
comé a little to, he began by inquiring, Who thofe 
had been, that had ftood between him and the air? 
It was told him, and, then and there, he chafed them 
from his prefence. From fome of them, their offices 
were taken, nor would he ever fee them more. Of 
other fome, as my lord de Segre, and Gilbert de 
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Graflay, lord of Champeroufe, he took nothing ; how- 
ever, he fent them away. The'moft part were taken 
back at this vindi@ivenefs ; 3 blaming fuch a way of ac. 
ing, and faying, It had all been done for the beft. And 
they faid rightly. But the i imaginations of princes are 
infcrutable, nor are they to be fathomed of every man 
who thinks to found them. For, the truth of it, was, 
that there was nothing of which he lived in fo perfe& 
an horror, as to be deprived of his authority, which 
was very terrible; or that he fhould ever come to be 
challenged in any matter whatfoever. Nor had he for- 
gotten, how the King Charles, his father, when on his 
deathbed, had got‘it into his head, that they were de- 
termined to poifon him, and at the inftigation of his 
fon; fo much fo, that they could not get him to eat; 
and* yet how, for all that, it was decided on, after 
“ weighty deliberation, by his phyfician and his chiefeft 
minifters, to compel him to do fo; and which was 
‘done, broths being forced down his throat ; 3 foon after, 
which affront, the faid King Charles died. The faid 
King Louis, who, all his days, had fhown his abhor- 
"rence of the like meafures, was, beyond all expreffion, 
wounded to find that he had been fubjected to a 
like indignity. And much as he may have felt it at 
heart, he forced himfelf, even more, to refent it before 
the world. For the real and -hidden fear that moved 
him was, an apprehenfion left they fhould. take it into 
their heads to depofe‘him, under pretext that his parts 
Z 
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Were no longer what they ufed to be, or equal to the 
guidance of the tate. ws 

As foon as he had let fall this thunder clap among 
thofe whom I have named, he began to call for the 
affairs in hand; wanting to fee the difpatches that 
had been made during the ten or twelve days he had 
been ill; and with the drawing up of which, the Bifhop 
of Alby, his brother, the governor of Burgundy, the 
marfhal de Gié, and the lord de Lude, had been 
charged. For it was they who were about him when 
the malady came on; and they were all quattered 
right underneath his bedroom, in two little clofets. 
And he would needs fee the lettérs and difpatches 
which, daily and hourly, were coming to hand. The 
chiefeft were placed before him, and I read them to 
him. He made a fhow as though he were attending ; 
taking them in his hands, pretending, all the time, to be 
reading them ; whilft, in reality, he had not any con- 
<eption of what they were about. Prefently, he would 
ftutter out fomething, or, by figns, give us to colleé& 
what was to bg done. However, we made but few 
expeditions, tarrying the upfhot of the malady ; for he 
was a mafter with whom it well behoved fervants to 
be wary. And this malady was on him fome fifteen 
days ; when, fenfe and fpeech reftored, he was again in 
his ufual ftate: yet ftill, terribly fhaken, and in a 
wonderful apprehenfion of falling anew into his former 
helplefnefs ; for by temperament; he was but little dif- 
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pofed to put his faith in the confolations of his phiyietaae’ 
-And as foon as he fourid himfelf to be pretty much as" 
he‘ was wont, he releafed the Cardinal Bellue, whom, 
for fourteen years, he had retained a_prifoner, though 
he had often been interceded for, as well by the 
Apoftolic See as by diver$ others. It ended by his 
receiving abfolution, in a brief which was {ent to him, 
at his own folicitation, by our Holy Father, the Pope. 
When this vifitation firft came over him, thofe who 
were about, taking him to be as good as dead, pro- 
ceeded to remit a cruel, and, beyond meafure, uncon- 
fcionable tax which he had lately impofed, at the in-’ 
ftigation of my lord des Cordes, his lieutenant in 
Picardy, for the fupport of, and to keep on foot, ten 
thoufand infantry, and two thoufand, five hundred 
pioniers. And this levy was called, The encamp- 
ment. And with them he joined fifteen hundred men 
at arms, moftly veterans, and who were to fight on 
foot or horfe, as occafion called for. And in additiort 
to this, he’ caufed to be prepared a vaft number of tents, 
_ with all the neceffary ammunition, and waggons to carry 
the whole. And this camp, which was, in all things, 
after the model of that of Burgundy, coft him well 
fifteen thoufand francs the ycar. And when all this 
hoft was affembled, he went to fee it, where it was 
pitched, in a little valley, hard by Pont-de l’Arche, in 
Normandy. And the fix thoufand Switzers, of whom 
I fpoke, were with them. And but once did he fee 
za 
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this hoft ; and prefently he returned to Tours, where 
again the malady came on him, and with it went his, 
yoice. And for fome two hours we took him to ‘be- 
dead ; and he was in a gallery, lying on a paillasse, and 
many were about him. My lord de Bouchage and I, 
we recommended him to my lord, Saint-Claude. 
‘Thofe who were with us recommended him alfo. And 
incontinent his fpeech came to him, and he rofe, and 
walked, withal, about the houfe; but yet very feebly. 
And it was in the year fourteen hundred and eighty 
one that this fecond attack was, And he went ‘about 
“the kingdom as was his wont. And he came to me, 
at Argenton, (where, for amonth, he was laid up.) 
Thence he went to Tours, where he was again over- 
taken. From that he made ‘his way to the fhrine 
of my lord, Saint-Claude ; to whom, as you have 
heard, he had been devoted. As hhe was leaving 
Tours, he had fent me into Savoy, againft the lords de 
la Chambre, de Miolent, and de Breffe, while, all the 
time, he in reality countenanced them underhand, in 
as much as they had feized on the lord de Lins, of | 
Dauphiny, whom he had put about the government 
of the duke Philip, his nephew. And after me he 
hurried a ftrong body of gens-d’armes ; and J led them 
to Mafcon, as againft the faid lord de Brefle. How- 
ever, he and I were at one, in fecret, ahd he took the 
faid lord de la Chambre, as he was lying in his bed 
at Turin, in Piedmont, where he was, and the faid 
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duke alfo. And he let me know of it. And with 
- that I withdrew the gens-d’armes ; for he carried the 
duke of Savoy to Grenoble, where my lord, the mar- 
fhal de Bourgoyne, the marquis of Rothelin’ and I, 
went to his encounter. The King then f€nt for me 
to Beaujéu, in Beaujolois, where I was horrified to find 
him fo gone and changed ; and much I marvelled how 
he could get about, as he did: but it was his great 
heart fupported him. At the faid Beaujeu, letters 
came to hand, apprifing him how the duche& of 
Auftria had died of a fall'from her horfe ; for the had 
been riding on a fiery little cob that had thrown’ her; 
falling on a log. Another verfion was, that this was 
not the immediate caufe of her death, but that the 
had died of a fever. However this be, fhe was dead 
within a few days after the faid fall, to the irreparable 
damage of her fubjeéts and alliance; for never after 
had they peace or fafety. For fhe was held in a much 
greater reverence, of thofe of Gand, and the other 
towns, than was her shufband, in as much as fhe (was 
their fovereign lady. And this fell out in the year 
fourteen hundred and eighty two. The faid lord made 
me liften to all this news, being in much glee; and 
he farther told me, how the two children were in the 
hands of the Gandois, whom he knew to be ripe for 
any mifchief, and wavering in their allegiance to the 
houfe of Burgundy. And the thing, he feemed to 
think, had fallen out in a lucky moment for him ; for 
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the duke of Auftria was young, and his father yet 
living. In addition to this, he was in apprehenfion on* 
every hand ; ‘a foreigner befides, and but ill fupported. 
For the emperor, his father, was by much too nig- 
gardly ; on which account, as was natural, he was lefs 
confidered. 

So, there and then, the King began to found and 
tamper with the chiefeft of the Gandois, through the 
intermediary of my lord des Cordes ; and to bring upon 
the ftage the marriage of my lord, the Dolphin, with 
the daughter of the faid duke, our prefent queen ‘Mar- 
garet. And the faid lord brought this about by means 
of none more than an old penfionary of the faid town, 
called William Rive, a dark and crafty man, and 
another, one Coppinel, a clerk of the town, who was 
befides a fhoemaker by trade, and a great man among 
them, For thefe are the clafs of perfons muft be 
turned to aceount, when a multitude difaffected, or ripe 
and ready for revolt, is to be dealt with. The King, 
by this, had returned to Tours, where he fhut himfelf 
up fo clofe that but few ever faw him; entering into a 
moft marvellous fufpicion of everybody, and living in a 
perpetual dread of an attempt on his authority or pre- 
Togative. He put away from about-him all thofe who 
had been habitually attendant on him} without, how- 
ever, depriving them of their offices. He fimply fent 
them to their houfes, or their pofts. However, this 
did not hold long; as he lived but little after. And all 
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forts of unaccountable things he did ; fo much fo, that 
all who faw him, took him to be poffeffed, or out of his 
wits: but little did they know him. -A8 to his being 
fufpicious ; all great princes are fo ; efpecially the more 
wasier, and thofe who have made for themfelves an 
hoft of enemies, and incenfed many, as this one had 
done. And befides, he knew well, how little he was 
loved of the great ones of the realm; or, indeed, for 
that matter, of the fmall.- For he had taxed the 
people more than ever prince did ; and although it may 
have been his purpofe to Have relieved them, as I have 
faid, this fhould have been attended to fooner. The 
King, Charles the seventh, was the firft who, with 
the connivance of certain ftout and hardy knights that 
were about him, and who had feconded and aided him in 
the recovery of Normandy and of Guyenne, then held 
by the Englith ; attempted ‘and carried through this 
precedent ; namely, the praétice of levying taxes, at his 
pleafure, and independently of the co-operation of the 
States~General. And true it is, incredible amounts 
were called for, as well to garrifon the recovered terri- 
tories, as to break up and difband the companies of 
freebooters with which they were infefted. So to this 
the lords of France confented, in return for certain pen- 
fians that he fecured to them, in confideration of the 
taxes which ‘were to be levied on their lands. Had 
this King been longer {pared, with thofe of his counfel, 
who thought and aéted with him, he had never halted 
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where he did. But as it is, feeing all which has fince 
fallen out, and muft yet fall out, he has fufficiently* 
burdened his own foul, and thofe of his fucceffors, for 
in that he gave a cruel wound to the vitals of this 
kingdom, and which long muft bleed. For it was- he 
who inftituted this terrible onus of a ftanding army, 
which he affected after the manner of the Italian 
courts. The faid King Charles the feventh levied, at 
the time of his death, in one way or another, eighteen 
hundred thoufand francs, upon his kingdom ; and re- 
tained fome feventeen hundred men at arms for all 
gendarmerie. And thefe were only employed to the 
ends for which they were raifed; namely, the defence 
‘of the various provinces. And for a long time before 
his death, there was no more free quarter, or wan- 
dering abroad about the country; which was a won- 
derful refpite to the people. Yet at the death of the 
King, our mafter, he was raifing forty-feven hundred 
thoufand francs, and had on foot fome four or five 
thoufand men at arms; and of footmen, as well for the 
camp, as garrifon penfioncrs, upwards of twenty-five 
thoufand, So it is little to be wondered at, if ‘he had 
fundry mifgivings and qualms of confcience ; or that he 
could underftand himfelf to be mifliked. But if, on 
the one hand,“he was filled with thefe alarms ; on the 
other, he was reaffured in the devotion of certain whom 
he had brought ‘up, and who were under obligations to 
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lives, had not been wanting to him. In addition'to 
this, fearce a foul ever fet foot within the gates of 
Pleffis, (where he had fhut himfelf up,) excepting his 
immediate fervants, with the archers, of whom there 
were four hundred; and who, day and night, kept 
watch upon the gates, or paced, in companies, the 
walls. No lord, or other confiderable perfonage was, 
allowed to live in it, and but two or three, even of the 
; ‘greateft, were permitted to enter at a time. No one 
was in the habit of going to it, but my lord of Beaujeu, 
now Duke of Bourbon, who was his fon-in-law. And 
all around the lying of the faid Pleffis, he had had 
planted a {tout iron fence or rail; and infide the walls, 
a fort of chevaux de frise. The fame was alfo at all 
the points by which the ditches of the faid Pleffis were 
accefible. Moreover, he had at the corners, four dove- 
cot fort of towers made, of iron, wondrous thick, in 
which were loopholes pierced, whence his artillery 
could eafily be difcharged. And it was a marvellous 
fight for 2 man to look on, and it coft him more than 
twenty.thoufand francs, And, to crown all, he put 
forty troffbowmen, who, day and night, were in the 
ditches, and had orders to draw on every man who 
fhould approach by night, or before the gates were 
opened in the morning. For he had got it into his 
head, that his” fubjects were getting a little unmanage- 
able ; and that if they could only fee their way, they 
might be difpofed to attempt on his authority. And it 
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is unqueftionable, that there was fome underhand talk, 
on the part of certain, of feizing on the fortrefs, and * 
taking matters into their own hands; alleging that 
everything was at a ftandftill. But of fuch extremities, 
they ftopped fhort. And in this, they did wifely; for 
he had amply provided for their reception. He kept 

’ inceffantly changing his valets-de-chambre, with his 
other fervants ; faying, that nature delighted in diverfity. 
For all fociety, he had about him two or three poor 
wretches, men of no condition, and of but equivocal 
reputation, and who, hence, ‘could eafily divine, if they 
had any fenfe, that, with him would all their earthly 
profpects ceafe; and as much fell out. Nor did thefe , 
people ever lay before him anything that was directed 
to him, let the import be what it might, faving only 
what went for the fafety and prefervation of the ftate ; 
for, of any other matter, he now took thought no more. 
All he wanted, was to be left in peace, or in truce with 
all. ‘To his phyfician he gave ten thoufand efcus the 
month ; and even as muchas fifty-four thoufand in five, 
Of lands, he made large donations to the chureh ; but 
of thefe, none were allowed to hold ; befides, they had 
enough and too much already. 
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Cuapter 8. 


How the King sent from Tours Sor one known as the Holy man of 
Calabria, thinking he would cure him; and of the unheard-of 
things which the faid King did, during his malady, for the re- * 
tention of his power. 


Among others, the more known in their time, for 
their fan@tity, the King fent into Calabria for one Brother 
Robert. The King called him, The man of God, in 
confideration of his holy life; and in his honour, the’ 
King, that now is, caufed a monaftery to be raifed, at 
Pleffis-du-parc, to replace the chapel, near Pleffis, by 
the butting of the bridge. And the faid hermit, when 
* but eleven years of age, had betaken himfelf to a cave, 
and there he had remained till his forty-third year, or 
thereabouts ; that is, till our King fent to him one of 
his ftewards, who went, accompanied by the prince of 
Tarente, fon to the King of Naples ; for, without the 
‘, confent of the Pope and his natural prince, he refufed 

to go. And this, in fo fimple a man, fhowed much 

warinefs. He had built two churches in the neighbour- 
hood of where he lived ; nor had he ever once tafted, 
from the time he took to this folitary kind of life, either 
fifh, or fleth, dr egg, or milk, or cheefe, or butter ; nor 
: do I think I ever faw man alive who led {o holy a life, 
or from whofe lips the Holy Ghoft did rather feem to 
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fpeak. For he was neither a clork nor lettered ; nor 
had he ever learned anything. It may be, his Italian’ 
dialect helped a little to countenance the wonder. The 
faid hermit paffed through Naples, honoured and 
waited on, as though he had been fome great Legate 
Apoftolic, as well by the King, as his family. And he 
difcourfed with them as a man would do, well verfed in 
courts. Thence he took the road to Rome, where he 
was vifited by all the cardinals. He had three feveral 
audiences of the Pope; they two alone. And at each 
time he was feated clofe by him, in a chair of” ftate, 
and for three or four hours together, (which was a 
wonderful honour for fo inconfiderable a perfon,) ex- 
» preffing himfelf, the ‘while, with fo much propriety, 
that there was no one who could choofe but wonder. 
And our Holy Father allowed him to found an order 
called, The hermits of St. Francis. From Rome he 
continued toward our King, who received him as if he: 
had been the Pope himfelf; cafting himfelf on his 
knees before him, befeeching him, that it might pleafe 
him to have his days prolonged. His reply was fuch . 
as it became a confiderate man to make. I have 
many a tinfe heard him fpeak in the prefence of our 
King, that now is, and of his court ; and over a {pace 
of two months, and it really feemed as though he were 
infpired of God, fuch were the things’ that he urged 
and remonftrated ; for, otherwife, he never could have 
uttered what he did. He is yet alive 3 and feeing no 
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man can divine what way matters may yet fall out; I 
will fay no more about them. Many thought it a good 
joke, the coming of this hermit, called, The holy man ; 
but they little knew the inmoft thoughts of this faga~ 
cious King, nor did they divine the ends he had in view. 
Our King, then, was in this Pleffis, but few being 
about him, faving only archers; racked with all thefe 
wretched fufpicions of which I have fpoken. But he 
had taken his meafures; for no man was allowed to 
harbour, either in the field or in the town, of whom he 
had ny fort of mifgiving ; but he had him removed, 
or ordered off by his archers. None but affairs of the, 
laft importance, did any one venture to broach. To 
look on him, one had rather taken him,to be dead than 
alive ; to fee him was fomething almoft beyond con- 
ception, fuch a fkeleton was he. For all that, he was 
richly dreffed ; even more fo than he had ever been in 
his better days, or than was his wont. He would be 
clad in nothing lefs than robes of crimfon fatin, lined 
with the choiceft martin. He was ready enough with 
his purfe, and without any fort of folicitation ; for 
none had dared to afk anything of him, or indeed, to 
open their lips to him. Of more than one, he made 
fharp examples, and this, to keep himfelf feared, and 
left he might come to have his power difputed ; and as 
much, he told me himfelf, He difmiffed his houfehold, 
replaced them, broke gens-d’armes, docked penfions, 
and carried out all forts of changes. He confeffed to 
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me, himfelf, fome few days before his death, that his 
whole time was {pent in nothing elfe than in making, 
and in unmaking. He had himfelf more talked about, 
far and near, than ever king was; and this he did that 
the world fhould not fancy him to be dead. For, as I 
have faid, few could fay to themfelves, they faw him; 
but when every body could fee and hear for himfelf, of 
his carryings on, it was as much as they would do, to 
credit him to be but ill. Abroad, he had his emiffaries on 
every hand; in England, to reconcile and fmooth down 
to them the marriage; and he failed not to remit regalarly 
what was there owing, as well to the king as to private 
parties. ‘To Spain, he was all tact, amity, conciliation, 
and preferfts were Javifhed gn every hand. He would 
have a good ftout horfe, or mule bought, let the figure 
be what it might. But it was principally with an eye 
to his own people, and not foreigners, that all this was 
done. Dogs were fent for, right and left; to Spain 
for a fort of maftiff; Brittany, for little jimpy grey- 
hound bitches, hounds and_ fpaniels, for which any 
price was given. From Valentia, he had brought little 
velvet coated dogs, and which he paid for at a higher 
figure than the owners even gared to afk. To Sicily, 
he would fehd for any well known mule, efpecially if 
the owner was fome public officer, and he would make 
him take the double of its worth. From Naples, ‘he 
had horfes ; and all forts of wild and unheard of beafts 
kept coming from every quarter. From Barbary, came 
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a fort of little tiny lion, no bigger than a fox; and they 
called them, 4dita To Sweden and to Denmark, he 
fent after two kinds of creatures; one were elks, not 
unlike the ftag, and big as the buffalo, with fhort and 
thick horns. The others were called reindeers, and 
are fomething of the build and colour of the fallow 
deer; however, with larger horns. «In fact, I have 
feen them with fo many as fifty-four branches. And 
for every of thefe beafts, he gave the merchants four 
thoufand five hundred German florins. » Yet when 
they came to be brought before him, it was as much as 
he did, if he even faw them; nor, for the moft part, 
did he put any-queftions to their keepers or their 
bringers. And, in fact, he was always doing fomething 
of the like, in order to continue himfelf even more 
feared, as well of his neighbours, as of his own fub- 
jects, than hitherto he had ever been. And this was 
his drift, and to this end were all thefe things done. 


CuHapTER 9g. 


How the marriage of my lord, the Dolphin, was concluded with 
Margaret of Flanders, and fhe condulted into France; at the 
wexation of which, King Edward, of England, died. 


[This chapter, ranging a little wide of the object in view, 
which is fimply 10 reproduce the character of Louis XI., is pur- 
pofely omitted.] > 
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CuHapTeER 10. 


How the King carried himfelf, as well toward his neighbours, as 
his fubjetts, during his malady ; and of all was fent ta him, from 
divers quarters, for his recovery. 


Thus was this Flanders match confummated, which 
the King had had fo much at heart; and the Flemings 
were now at his difpofition. With Brittany, which, 
from his heart, he detefted, he was at peace; keeping 
them, however, in a perpetual ftate of alarm, owipg to 
the body of troops that he continued on their frontier. 
Spain was alfo at peace with him;.nor did the king 
and queen of that country afk any better than to con- 
tinue fo. Befides, he kept hanging over them, as a 
perpetual fource of anxiety and coft, the affair of the 
county of Rouffillon, which he held of the houfe of 
Arragon, and had been made over to him by King 
John, of Arragon, father of the King of Caftille, who 
now is, as fecurity for certain conditions which were 
not yet complied with. Touching the Italian powers, 
he wifhed to be on terms with them. Some fort of half 
treaty there was with them, and embaffies he often had 
going and coming. In Germany, the Switzers were 
as much. his fubjects as his own people; the Kings 
of Scotland and of Portugal were his allies. A part 
of Navarre was at his bidding. His fubje€@ts trembled 
before him. What he willed, that inftant was car- 
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tied out; without a word or withoyta murmur. There 
-was nothing that could be thought of toward his re- 
covery, which was not sent to him: from every corner 
of the globe. The Pope, Sixtus, the laft dead, 
hearing that the King defired to be poffeffed of the 
corporal, or veft, in which my lord, St. Peter ‘had 
officiated, at once difpatched it, together with other 
relics, and which afterwards were returned. The 
holy vial, which is at Rheims, and never yet had 
been removed ‘of its place, was brought into his bed- 
chanfber, at Plefsis, and was ftanding on his cupboard 
at the time of his death. “He was intending to have 
himfelf anointed “with it, like as he had been at his’ 
Coronation ; though fome fay, he was to have had his 
whole body fo, which is fcarce likely, for the faid holy 
vial is very fmall, and holds but little. I faw it then, 

“and alfo when they were putting the faid lord into 
his grave, at our Lady of Clery. The Turk, the fame 
that at prefent reigns, fent him an embaflage, which 
got as far*as Rheims, in Provence ; but the faid lord, 
refufed to accredit it, or to allow it to approach him 
"any nearer. The faid ambaffador brdéught with him 
4 great quantity’ of relics, which had fallen, at Con- 
ftantinople, into the hands of the faid Turk. All thefe 
he offered to the King, together with a confiderable 
fum of money? provided the faid lord would undertake 
to keep in France the brother of the {aid Turk, who 
was then there, in the hands of the Knights of Rhodes ; 
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and is now at Rome, in thofe of the Pope. By all 
this is to be feen the greatnefs and importance of our. 
King, and by how much he was confidered and 
honoured of the world, and how everything which 
either religion, piety, wealth or grandeur could think 
of, or afford, were placed at his difpofition, and for the 
‘ prolonging of his days. However, it was all to no 
avail. He had to pafs by that gate where all have 
pafled before him. One grace did God vouchfafe 
to him. For even as he had created him more wife, 
more liberal, more virtuous, in every way, tharf any, 
the princes of his time, and who were his adverfaries, 
and his neighbours ; fo did he permit him alfo to out~ 
live them and furpafs them in length of days. How- 
ever, this was but with fome of them. For the duke 
of Burgundy, Charles; the duchefs, his daughter ; 
King Edward; Galeas, duke of Milan, with King - 
John of Arragon, were all dead fome few years before. 
“As for the duchefs of Auftria, King Edward and 
himfelf; there was no difference between them worth 
{peaking of. In every one of them, was there of good 
and of evil; fot they were but men and mortal. Yet, 
without any fort of prepofleffions, I may fafely fay, that 
all the attributes becoming the ftate of a king and a 
prince were evidenced of him, in a higher degree, 
than of any of the others. I have feen them almoft 
all, and know perfectly of what they were capable; . 
fo I fpeak not lightly. 
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Carrer It. 


Haw King Louis, on his deathbed, had his fon, Charles, fent for ; 
of the ordinances and injundions with which he charged, as 
well him as others. 


In this year, fourteen hundred and eighty-three, the 
King was moved to fend for my lord, the Dolphin,» 
his fon, whom now, for many years, he had not feen. 
For he was unwilling he fhould be permitted abroad, 
as well on account of the great tendernefs of his con- 
ftitution, as out of a dread left he fhould come to be 
laid hands on, and thaty under colour of his name, 
trouble might be ftirred up in the ftate. For as much 
had been practifed againft the king, his father, in his 
own cafe, when a child of no more than eleven years, 
by certain great lords of the realm. And this war was 
called, Zhe Praguerie. But it came to nothing, and 
was no more than the paffing difaffetion of a court. 

Above all things, he recommended to his ‘fon, my 
lord, the Dolphin, certain of his people, and expreflly 
charged him, on no pretext whatfoever, to remove this 

” or that officer 3 giving him as his reafos, that when the 
King Charles the feventh, his father, was called to God, 
he had difmiffed all the more sufficient and famous 
knights of the realm, who had ferved and feconded his 
faid father, im the recovery of Normandy and Gui- 
enne, and in driving the Englifh out of the country ; 


and had helped him to reftore peace and order, and 
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leave it rich and powerful, (as it came to him,) and 
for all which, his miftake, he after paid dearly; for it - 
brought on the war known as, For the public weal, 
(of which I have fpoken elfewhere,) and which had 
gone well nigh to coft him his crown. 

And {oon after that the King had left off to talk with 
my lord, the Dolphin, and the marriage had been con- 
fummated, (as I faid,) the malady, (and of which he 
trefpaffed,) came upon him, on a Monday, lying on 
him till the Saturday following, the laft day but one of 
Auguft, fourteen hundred and eighty-three. And I 
was about him till the laft; for which reafon I will fay 
fomething of it. And as foon as the attack was on 
him, he loft his fpeech, as had been the cafe in the 
preceding one. And when it came back, it was to 
find him more feeble than he had ever yet been; al- 
though he had already been fo weak, that fcarce could 
he carry his hand to his mouth. And now fo ghaftly 
and fhrunken was he, that it was very piteous to us all 
to look on him. The faid lord, now giving himfelf up 
for dead, difpatched incontinent for my lord de Beaujeu, 
his fon-in-law, at prefent duke of Bourbon, command- 
ing him to go to the king, (for fo he called him,) his 
fon, who was at Amboife, and to commend him to him, 
as alfo all thofe who had ferved him. And he put into 
his hands the entire charge and government of the faid 


king ; enjoining him, that certain parties were not to 
ask “mE” ante MEE, Keene SOME ITE [ker eee Fe ohh SERRE 
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him weighty and ample reafons. And if the faid lord 
+ ‘de Beaujeu had only carried out his orders; or, at the 
léaft, a part of them, (for there was fomething of fo high 
a nature, or fo contradictory, it was not to be gone 
through with,) and if, in general, he had kept clofer to 
his counfel, I think it had been better, as well for him- 
felf, as for the {tate ; feeing all that has fince fallen out. 
After him he fent to the king, the chancellor and feals, _ 
with all pertaining to his office. He difpatched to him 
alfo a portion of the Archers of his Guard, their cap- 
tain$ with them. And: after went his kennels, his 
hawks, and all belonging thereto, with everything of 
the fort, And all who came to him, he fent them on 
‘to Amboife, to the king, for fo he-called him, entreat- 
ing them to be faithful to him. And of each was some 
injunétion carried ; efpecially by Stephen de Vers, in 
whofe charge the young king had been brought up, and 
who had been his principal valet-de-chambre. And 
- our King had already made him bailly of Meaux. His 
utterance never again left him from the time it returned, 
nor yet his fenfes; nor, indeed, had he ever them so 
clear; for inceffantly he kept purging, which drew 
from him all the vapours of the brain. Nor ever once, 
in all his fufferings, did he complain, as all conditions 
of people do, when they find themfelves unwell. At 
leaft I am Sne of that fort; and I know many more 
who are the fame. Befides, it is generally held, that it 
is a relief to complain. 
AAZ 
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CHAPTER 12, 


A comparifon of all the miferies and fufferings undergone of King 
Louis, with thofe which he inflited on many others ; with a 
continuation of all he did, and had done ta him, up to the time 
of his end, 


And ftill he continued to make himfelf underftood. 
And this, his malady, hung on him, (as I have faid,) 
from the Monday till the Saturday, at night. And if 
T am about to make a comparifon of the miferies “and 
the tortures which he infli€ted upon others, with thofe 
that he himfelf was called on to endure at his death, 
it is not without the hope, that they may have been 
the means of tranflating him dire€&t to Paradife ; and 
that God may have been pleafed to accept them in 
the place of Purgatory. And if they may neither 
have been fo grievous, nor fo protracted as thofe which 
he impofed upon others; again, he was of another and 
more confiderable ftanding among men than they had 
been. And if we will remember, that all his days, 
he had never known reftraint, but, contrary, been fo 
feared that Europe feemed to have been created but 
to do him reverence, then ‘muft we allow, that that 
little, fo contrary to the grain and temper of the map, 
muft have alfo been no lefs direful to him to fubmit 
to. And ftill he pinned his faith in this good father, 
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Calabria ; and he was for ever fending to him, telling 
- him, how he well knew, that if he only would, he 
tould eafily prolong his days. For defpite all the ordi- 
nances and powers he had delegated, by thofe about 
him, to my lord, the Dolphin, his fon; he never loft 
heart, but {till had hopes to come round. And, be- 
yond a doubt, had it fo fallen out, he had made fhort 
work with the new court that he had fent to Amboife, 
to be about the young king. And feeing the infatuation 
with which he clung to the Jaid hermit, it was con- 
cludtd by a certain ecclefiaftic, together with others, 
that he was to be plainly told, how he was only de- 
luding himfelf, and that he had nothing now to look 
to but God, and his mercy. And when this was to be 
broken to him, Mafter Jacques Coétier, his phyfician, 
was to be prefent; for al] his hope was in him; and 
he gave him, every month, ten thoufand ecus, in the 
hope to prevail upon him to lengthen out his days. 
And this was ordered of Mafter Oliver, fo that all his 
thoughts might now be dedicated to the difcharge of his 
confcience, and he fhould no longer place his reliance 
either in the holy man, in whom he trufted, or in the 
faid Mafter Jacques, his phyfician. And even as he 
had, in pure caprice, and without any fort of trial, pro- 
bation, advanced the faid Mafter Oliver and his fellows 
to a dignity Other than were befitting to any fuch per- 
fons ; fo alfo took they upon themfelves, without any 
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a prince, a fentence which it but ill forted with any 
fuch meflengers to carry. For there was none of that‘ 
becoming reverence, or confideration fhown that the 
circumftances called for, or which would have been 
of thofe who, all their lives, had been about him; yet 
who, out of pure waywardnefs, he had, a little before, 
difmiffed from his attendance. 'For, even as in the 
cafe of two famous perfons, the duke de Nemours and 
the count de St. Pol, whom, in his day, he had put to 
death, (atid of one of which verdiéts, on his death- 
bed, he confefled the wickednefs, and repented ‘him ; 
the other, not; ) having their fentence ¢arried to them 
by a commiffion encharged with the fame, and which 
commiffion, in two or three words, announced to them 
their fate; handing them over to a confeffor, for the 
difcharge of their confciences, in that little moment 
which was remaining to them: {0, -likewife, did the 
aforefaid open to our King, this fearful doom, in terms, 
brutal, barbarous and unfeeling. For they told him, in 
half a word, “ Sir, we muft do our duty by you; you 
need'not be running after the holy man, or any other 
man. It is all up with you. You muft think about 
your foul ; for nothing now can fave you.” And this 
they all ftuck t, and confirmed. But all he told them 
was, “I ftill hope God will bring me round ; perad- 
venture, I am not fo bad as you may fup$ofe.” 

What a fhock mutt it have been to him to hear 
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fuch a meffage, and fo announced! for never was there 
* man who more feared death, or more paffionately 
“Wearied heaven and earth to avert his hour, than 
he. - And, all his life, he had enjoined his fervants, and 
me among the reft, that if ever we fhould come to fee 
him in the article of death, on no account was he to 
be told of it; but we were fimply to fay to him, that, 
perhaps, it would be as well to confefs himfelf. But 
never was that cruel word, death, to efcape Us, for he 
did hot believe he fhould ever furvive it, or have the 
heart to abide fo terrible’ an enunciation. However, 
he fubmitted to it, calmly, as did he to all his other 
fufferings, to the very laft; and even more refignedly 
than any man I have ever feen die. To his fon, 
whom he now ftyled, King, he fent repeated inftruc- 
tions. His confeffion was devoutly made; and his 
prayers he reiterdted almoft uninterruptedly ; being fuch 
as the occafion called for, or were enjoined of the facrar 
ments, which, of his own accord, he received. And, 
as I have faid, he {poke as clearly as though nothing 
had been upon him; thinking of nought fave what 
might be for the advantage of the King, his fon ; fig- 
nifying, how he wifhed the lord des Cordes to be about 
his fon for another fix months, and how they were to 
divert him from any thoughts of attempting Calais, or 
any other place; alleging, that though he may have 
been difpofed, himfelf, to make fuch experiments, and 
for the advantage of the king and kingdom, yet ftill 
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they were hazardous; more efpecially any attack on 
Calais, which would affuredly bring the Englith on” 
him. And he defired, above all things, that the king- 
domi fhould be left in peace, for five or fix years, which 
was more than he had ever allowed it to be in, in his 
lifetime. And to be honeft, it wanted it fadly. For, 
albeit, it was vaft and full of refources, fo alfo was it 
poor and miferable ; and this, chiefly, through the in- 
ceflant to and fro of gtns-d’armes ; wandering from 
one country to another. He forbade them to get into 
any trouble with Brittany ; ‘but told them, that “duke 
Francis was to be left in peace, and no.way provoked. 
And as much he enjoined toward all the neighbour 
ftates ; fo that the king and kingdom might remain in 
quiet till fuch time as the king were grown, and of age 
to act upon his own difgretion. 

And thus indifcreetly, as you have heard, was his 
end announced. And this I have the rather dwelt 
upon, in as much as in a preceding paragraph, I had 
begun to draw a comparifon of all the miferies which 
he had infli€ted upon others, who were at his mercy, 
and under him, with thofe that he underwent, himfelf, 
at his death ; fo that it may be feen, that, albeit, they 
were neither fo grievous nor fo long, (as I have ftated 
in the faid paragraph,) yet, neverthelefs, they were 
confiderable; remembering his natufal difpofition, 
which called more imperatively for compliance than 
did that of any man of his time. Nor had any had 
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more of it ; fo that ever fo fmall a flight or incompliance 
._was a very terrible vifitation, Some five or fix months 
‘Before this death, he entered into a marvellous fufpicion 
of all forts of men; but, more efpecially, fuch as might 
naturally look for power. Of his very fon he ftood in 
awe; and he had him clofely guarded, nor was any 
man permitted accefs to him; either to fee him, or to 
fpeak with him, fave with his licenfe. And at the 
laft he came to be jealous of his own daughter, and 
his fon-in-law, the now duke of Bourbon; and he 
would alfo know who and ‘how many were with them, 
when they came to Pleffis. And at length he quafhed 
a board which the faid duke prefided over at Plefiis, 
and by his own orders. And at the time his faid fon- 
in-law and the count de Dunois returned, with the de- 
putation which had been prefent at the nuptials of the 
king, his fon, andthe queen, at Amboife ; and as they 
were about, with their train, to enter the faid chateau ; 
the faid lord, who was wondrous guardful of the gates, 
looking from a window that gave upon the court, and 
. feeing them enter, called to him a captain of Wepuard, 
and bade him go and flide his fingers gently over the’ 
perfons of the following of the faid lords, fo as to afcer- 
tain whether they had piftols concealed beneath their 
robes ; but that he was to do it warily, as though fro- 
licking with them, fo that they might not fufpeét him ! 
Now, fee by this, if, all his life, he had made men to 
live in the fear and the dread of him, it was not now 
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returned to him in his own coin. And where was that 
man to place his confidence, whofe heart mifgave him’ 
of his own fon, fon-in-law and daughter? And this T 
fay, not of him only, but.of all other lords, who rule by 
hate and not by love, that never, till their old age, do 
they meet with their recompenfe. By a juft retribu- 
tion, the man who feared them, they live to fear. 
And what a hell on earth was it to this king to be fuch 

a prey to all thefe alarms and paffions? 

He had for his phyfician, as I have faid, one Mafter 
Jacques Coétier, to whom he gave the bithopric of 
Amiens for his nephew, and other offiges and lands for 
himfelf or his friends, over and above his ftated ftipend. 
And the {aid phyfician comported himfelf fo fhamefully 
by him, that one would not fo much as think of fpeak- 
ing to his valet in the infamous and infulting manner 
he,did to his king. ‘Yet in fuch a fear of him did the 
faid lord live, that he dare not give him his difcharge. 
And of this rudenefs he bitterly complained to thofe 
about him, yet he never could mufter up the’courage to 
difmifs him. For, once, when he approached it, the . 

‘faid phyfician had told him, impudently, and to his 
face, “I know well you will fend me packing, one of 
“ thefe fine days, as you have done all the reft of 
“ them ; but (and here he confirmed it with a thun- 
“ dering oath), if you do, you will be“ead before the 
“week is out.” The fhock of this he never re- 
covered; nor did he ever after give over to fawn on 
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him and to bribe him; which, affuredly, was little 
-fliort of Purgatory, on’ this fide the grave, confidering 
“the obfervance in which he had been held of the 
higheft and the greateft among men. 

It is not to be denied, that he had had very grievous 
prifons, or rather, cages, made ; fome of iron, others of - 
wood ; lined, as well within as without, with plates of 
metal, and faced with open bars. They were of eight 
feet fquare, and of the height of a man, and rather 
better. The firft who ever invented fuch things, was 
the Wfhop of Verdun, who was alfo the firft to try how 
they fitted. For he was put into the firft, as foon as 
ever it was finiflied, and in it he lay fourteen years. 
Many is the one who has curfed them fince, and I 
among the reft; for, under the prefent king, I had a 
tafte of them for eight months. Befides thefe, he had 
procured, from Germany, chains, very terrible and 
maffive, for the feet. And to one end was a ring 
attached, to hold the ankle, fomething like the locket 
of a neckface, and to the other, a great ball of iron ; 
out of all confcience, weighty. And thefe were called, 
The King’s little collars or bracelets. Yet, for all that, I 
have feen many prifoners of diftin@ion with thefe 
fhackles on their feet, who came, later, to be advanced, 
and owe their all to him. And among the reft, a fon 
of my lord dela Gruture, in. Flanders, who was taken 
in a battle, and whom the faid lord married, making him 
his chamberlain and fenefchal of Anjou, and giving 
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him one hundred lances; alfo the lord de Siennes, 
another prifoner ‘of war; and the lord de Verger; to. 
both of whom he affigned gens-d’armes, and caeh~ 
became either chamberlain to him, or to his fon, and 
held other great offices. As much he did for my lord 
de Rochefort, brother of.the conftable, and one named 
Roquebertin, a Catalan, and also a prifoner of war, to 
whom he did many’ kind#hefles, as to fundry others, 
whom it would be too long to name, and of divers 
nations. But al] this is foreign to the matter in hand. 
So I will revert to what I have already faid ; that¢ if in 
his time, he had been the contriver of thefe miferable 
and heartlefs boxes ; fo, likewife, before his end, came 
he to find himfelf in fimilar, albeit lefs ftrait, as alfo 
to fuffer a more mortal agony, than any he had ever 
caufed to another. And this I take to have been a 
great grace, godfend, for him ; and to have been a part 
of hist purgatory. And I have told it all, too, to 
fhow how no man, let him be who or what he will, 
but fuffers, either in fecret or notorioufly ; -but more 
efpecially thofe who have made others fo to do. 

The faid lord, towards the clofe of his days, caufed, 
as I have faid, his chateau of Pleffis to be environed 
with a ftout iron fence. And the walls he had fpiked 
or ftudded with iron nails, with jagged heads, and as 
thick as they could fland. He was well aware that 
this fortification would never withftand the affault of a 
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dreaded. What he was in apprehenfion of, was merely 
- this — that fome lord or lords, either by ftratagem, or 
connivance of thofe within, might come to be mafters 
of the place; and that then they would take the 
government into their own hands, fetting him afide, as 
a man now out of his wits, and no longer fit to be in 
authority. The gate of Pleffis was never opened till 
eight of the clock ; nor was#the drawbridge lowered till 
that hour ; at which time the officers entered, and the 
captains placed the ordinary fentinels. After this, the 
Archer guard was pofted, as well at the gate as about 
the court, as it might be in the ftricteft frontier town. 
And no one entered but by the wicket, nor then, fave 
to the knowledge of the faid lord ; excepting, always, 
the maiftres-d’hétel and perfons of that condition, 
whofe bufinefs could not be with him. Now, would 
it be even poffible to retain a king, to keep him more 
rigoroufly, religioufly, or in a clofer prifon, than this 
king kept himfelf? The cages in which he had confined 
the others, it is true, were but of eight feet fquare: 
yet had he, fo great a prince, but a little court yard in 
which to turn himfelf 3 and even into that he ven- 
tured but feldom; reftricting him{clf to a gallery, 
fcarce leaving it but for this room or that. And he 
could get to his chapel without croffing the faid court. 
After this, wil any one venture to fay, that this king 
did not fuffer as much as the reft? he, who thus 
buried himfelf alive; had himfelf guarded ; who was in 
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a conftant apprehenfion of his own children, and of 
his neareft blood ; wha chopped and changed, daily, . 
the fervants whom, from chiJdren, he had feen around 
him, all whofe honour,” health and fubftance was of 
him ; who, in no living foul could put his confidence, 
but that he muft fhut himfelf up with all thefe hideous 
bolts and bars and gates? And if the prifon was more 
confiderable than the ord®hary run of prifons, fo was 
the prifoner more confiderable than the ordinary run of 
prifoners. It may be faid, there have been fpirits more 
fufpicious than his own. If, fo, they were not ef his 
time; and, peradventure, were they neither fo faga- 
cious as he, nor had they fuch fubfefvient fubjects. 
And, mayhap, they have been cruel and tyrants, but 
this man was cruel to none but to thofe who had firft 
provoked ‘him. T-have not thus dwelt on what is 
faid above, in order merely to fhow the natural jealoufy 
of our King, but to fignify, that the refignation with 
which he bowed to all his trials, fo like to thofe that 
he inflicted upon others, was, in my opinions fo much 
punifhment which our Lord would commute to him in 
the world to come. I {peak as well of all thofe indig- 
nities to which, in his extremity, he was fubjected, as 
of all thofe fickneffes, fore and terrible to him, and 
that he trembled at the very thoughts of, or ever they 
were on him. And all this I enlarge ong that all thofe 
who come after him, may have fome little more bowels 
toward their fubjeéts than he had, and be fome little 
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lef ready to punifh than he was. However, I do tiot 
* with to deal too hardly with him, nor can I fay, I have 
ever. feen a better princé. And if he oppreffed his 
people, this is allo to be faid, no other was fuffered to 
do Jit ; ftranger, or of his own country, a 
And now, after all his agonies, his fufferings, his 
fafpicions, it pleafed our Lord to work a miracle on 
him ; for he reftored him, as well in body as in mind ; 
as is ever his way, in effe€ting his miracles, For he 
removed him out of this miferable world, in a wonder- 
ful rAapfe, no lef of health than of underftanding ; his 
memory clear 4nd vigorous to the laft. All the sacra- 
ments. were received 3 nor could we perceive him to be 
in any kind of fuffering. And he was inceflantly re- 
peating to himfelf his Pater nofter, and his laft words 
were about his sepulture. And thofe who were to fol. 
low his corpfe were named, And he told to thofe wha 
were about him, how he yet hoped to be. fpared to a 
faturday ; a grace he had entreated' our Lady to pro 
cure him, in whofe interpofition was.all his hope and 
fiance. _ And even as he had prayed, fo it fell; for he 
F trefpaffed on a faturday, the laft day but one of Augutt ; 
in'the year of our Lord fourteen hundred and eighty. 
three ; at eight of the clock, in his chateau of Pleffis ; 
where the faid malady had firft come on him, the 
Monday preceding. And may our Saviour have mercy 
on his foul ; and have it received into his kingdom of 
Paradife ! : 
BB 
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CHAPTER 13. 


A diverfion on all the miferies of the flate of man; more efpecially 
of princes; as fhown in thofe who lived in the times of the 


auf ; and firfily of King Louis. 
‘ 


Little need the poor and the miferable of this world 
build their hopes, or put their faith in the profit thereof, 
when fo great a king as this, after having so much 
fuffered in it, fo much laboured, was compelled, at laft, 
to abandon all; unable, by an hour, to prolong his 
days, though heaven and earth were wearied’ thereto. 
I have known him, and I was with Kim, for I was his 
fervant, in his beft days; and I have beheld him 
at.the height of his profperity, yet never did I know 
him vacant t6.forrow and to care. Above all diverfions, 
he loved that of the chafe; hawking alfo in its feafon ; 
yet he never took the fame delight in birds he did in 
hunting, With women, he never meddled ; at leaft, 
fo long as I was about him. For it was toward the 
time I firft came to him, that he had loft a fon, which 
had wonderfully arrefted him ; fo much fo, that, there 
and then, he made a vow to heaven, in my prefence, 
that, faving the queen, his wife, he never again would 
touch any woman. And although this is no more than 
is enjoined on us all, of Holy Church, # was certainly 
a wonderful inftance of felfdenial on the part of one 
who had fo many at his difpofition, thus religioufly to 
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abide by his oath : the more fo, as the queen, however 
“refpectable a lady, was not altogether the one in whom 
@ man would naturally look to find the noft delight. 
And of all this hunting came “well nigh as much 
vexation as delight. For his whole foul was in it 3 fo 
much fo§ that he would force the ftags, as one pofleffed, 
He would rife before the day, go any diftance, nor would 
he leave off for any fort of weather. So, as often as 
not, by the time he got back, he was dead beat, and 
wafpifh, and out of humour with everything and every- 
bod}. For this is not thé kind of {port that will always 
accommodate, itfelf to the fantafy of thofe who are 
given to it. . However, he was more an adept in it 
than any prince of his time; and this, by the allow- 
ance ‘of all. And at this work he would always be, 
lodging about in the villages, till fuch time as there 
came word of war; for, fcarce a fummer would go 
over, but fome account or other had to be fettled 
between him(elf and duke Charles*of Burgundy, And 
in the Winter there would be truces. He was alfo 
often in trouble about the county of Rouffillon, with 
John, the King of Arragon, father to Peter of Caftille, 
at prefent King of Spain. And the one and the other 
of them were poor, and already in difficulties with their 
fubjects in Barcelona and elfewhere. _ And though the 
fon had noting, or yet anything to look forward to, 
farther than the fucceffion of the King, don Frederic 
of Caftille, his wife’s brother, (and which fince came 
. BR2 
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to him,) yet they managed to give the king a great 
deal of annoyance ; for, at heart, they were attached 
to their own country and laws, And all this coft our 
king and kingdom dear; for then there fell or was 
taken, many a brave man; and no end of money was 
fpent, for the war lafted long. So that the time which 
he allowed himfelf for amufement, was but a very 
flender portion of the year ; and he was always in fome 
travail or other, as I have faid. And even when his 
body was at reft, his fpirits were at work; for he had 
occupation on every hand. “And he was invariibly 
interfering in the affairs of his neighbougs, or in thofe 
of his own fubjeéts. He had {pies in thgir courts and 
‘camps ; and fowed divifion on every hand. When he 
was at war, nothing «was prayed: for but peace og truce ; 
when at ‘peace; or during truce, it was as much as ever 
he could do to fupport them. With all forts of little 
peddling things, he mixed himfelf up, and which it had 
been more prudent and dignified for him to have left 
alone. But fuch was the man’s nature, and thus was 
it. With all this, he had a memory fo prodigious, 
that nothing efcaped it; and he knew everybody,’ as 
well within his own kingdom, as abroad. « 7 

In very truth, he feemed rather to have been born. to 
regiment a globe, a world, than a fimple empire. 

OF his extreme youth, I fpeak not; for [ was not 
about him. As foon as he was grown, he was married 
to a daughter of Scotland, and againft his inclinagign ; 
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nor. took he any delight in-her, fo long as fhe lived, 
“After her death, to be out of the way of the {ations 
and troubles of the King, his father’s court, he with- 
drew to Dauphiny, (which was his own,) and where 
he was reforted to of many confiderable perfons ; in 
fact, more than he had the means to retain. And now 
being in Dauphiny, he married a daughter of the duke 
of Savoy, which he had no fooner done than he fell out 
with his father-in-law ; and terrible wars they had be-~ 
tween them. The King Charles, his father, coming 
to fee him with fo menacing a following, and fo large-a 
body of gens-d’armes to be at his difpofition, deter- 
mined to put himfelf at the head of a large army, and to 
drive him out of the kingdom. ‘To this end, he got 
under way ; and at length, after an infinity of trouble,- 
he fucceeded in detaching a good many of his adherents, 
having enjoined them, in their character of fubjects, 
and under the accuftomed penalties, to leave his fon 
and come over to him. . And if they fubmitted, it was 
to the intenfe indignation of the King, our mafter ; 
who, though ftill in a condition to hold his own, well 
confidering the aroufed choler of the King, his father, 
thought better to withdraw before him, and leave him 
mafter of the country. Thence he went, and fome 
few with him, to the court of the duke of Burgundy ; 
who received him in a manner becoming his rank, 
difparting of his means to him and to his principal 
attendants, as the count de Comminges, the lord de 
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Montaubon and others, in the form of penfion, and at 
a rate of fo much by the year. In addition’ to this,’ 
during all the time of their ftay, he was in‘ the habit of — 
miaking occafional gratuities to his fervants. Yet, fuch 
was the charge to ‘which he was put for the fupport of 
fo large a body of fetainers, that he was ‘often in want 
of money, which was an unfailing fource of anxiety 
and vexation ; fo much fo, that he was compelled either 
to borrow it, or to beg it, which was a fore humiliation 
to a prince who, all his life, had rather been ufed to 
lend and to give. Nor was it all fmooth failing in This 
court of Bourgogne ; for he was under the neceffity of 
conciliating and cringing to the duke and his principal 
governors, or elfe they would have grumbled by reafon 
of his too long ftay ; for he was among them. fix years ; 
and all this while, the King, his father, kept plying 
them with embaffies, urging that he fhould either be 
expelled, or given up to him. And from all this you 
may eafily think, that he did not exaétly eat the bread 
of idlenefs, or that he was exempted from his tfials and 
folicitudes. When then was the time in which he can 
be faid to have tafted of either pleafure or repofe? all 
thefe things well confidered. I do verily believe, from 
the day of his birth till the day of his death, never did 
he know but of travail and of care. And I think, 
__ were all the days fummed up in which he*proved more 
of diftra&tion and of joy than of labour and of forrow, 
they would be found to make a ‘very little fagyre. 
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Methinks there would be told one day of pleafure 
» and of eafe‘ of net for twenty of bitternefs and of 
defpair. 

He lived about ee years. Curioufly, he had 
got it into his head, that he was not to pafs his fixtieth 
year ; alleging; that now, for very many generations, 
no king of France had: fome fay, fince the time of 
Charlemagne. However, the King, our mafter, was 
well on in his fixty-firft year. © 

* * *- * * 


s * * _* * * 


x, 
Conclufion of the Author. 


‘Thus’ have we feen the ends of all thefe great men, 
and in this little time; and who had, one and all, all 
their days, been toiling and ftriving after power and 
glory ;. with all the travails, forrows, cares they under~ 
went: how, their days they fhartened; and how, 
peradventure, their fouls they jeopardized. And here, 
I fpeak not of the Turk; his account, I take to be 
fettled by this, and that he is now lodged where all his 
predeceffors have gone before him. Of our King, I 
2m not without the hope, (as I have already faid,) that: 
our Lord has had mercy on him: as much will he 
have on thegothers, if good it feemeth to him, But, 
to. fpeak more humanly, (as 2 man who, though he 
ave but little learning, has yet had fome little 
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converfance with this’ weal, and the ways thereof), y 
had it not been wifer in them; and would it not bé - 
wifer in all princes; nor only in them, but in thofe of 
the middling fort, who are ‘their fubje@s, to follow 
a more medium courfe, in all thefe, matters? that 
is to fay, to be lefS careful, lef painful, more mode- 
rate in their defires, to have fewer things in hand; 
to hold their God in a greater reverence ; to be lefs 
intolerant toward their neighbours, lefs oppreffive to- 
. ward their people; lefs the tyrants which I have, in 
my book, fhown them to be; and inftead, mor® to 
take their pleafure and their eafe? For, by this would 
their lives be more long; old age, death and infirmity 
would later come upon them ; and when death did come, 
it would leave them more unfeignedly, and mére gene- 
rally regretted ; whilft fewer would be gaping or long- 
ing for it; and lefs, too, would they apprehend that 
death, : 
Could one poffibly find more telling inftances 
’ whereby to be convinced, how poor a thing ‘is man; 
what a very nothing, and how miferable is his life; and 
that there is no help for it, for the great, or for the 
fmall, but that, incontinent they be dead, they muit be 
held in the loathing and the horror of the living? Nor, 
is this all. For needs muft the foul, when it doth dofF 
its mortal cerement, attend, and before the Almighty, 
his judgment feat. And this is a truth ; that, no fooner 
hath the foul the body left, than, in‘that inftant,s 
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fentence given, and accofding to the deeds, which of it F 
" were done in the fleth. And this judgment is calléd, 


The judgment fingular, ® 
: Puyuipe pe Comings, * . 








A PLEASANT TALE OF LOUIS XI. 


MONG fundry other pretty little tricks, 
artifices, contrivances, gallantries, per- 
petrated by this good King, in his Gay, 
was this, that, in a civil way, he managed - 

to get fhut of his brother, the duke de Guyenne, and ; 

at a time, too, when the poor gentleman looked for 
nothing lef than fuch a mark of his attachment, feeing 
the many, lefs confiderable, which, every day, were. 
heaped upon him. In fact, fo happily did the King play 
his part, (for the deceafe, he moft paffionately deplored,)' 





that no one would ever have fufpe&ted anything about, 
the matter, had it not been for a fool that» had be- 
longed to his faid brother, but whom, after his_death,. 


- _ he took into his fervice. “As the ftory is a pleafant: 


one, I will give it. 

One day, at Clery, being on his knees, at his prés; 
cious prayers and devotions, before the great altar and: 
our Lady, whom he called, His guardan angel; no, 
one near him, excépting this fool, and: of whom-he- 
made no account, taking him tobe too bigta sae. 
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to mike ‘head or tail out of what might come from 
_‘ him, ‘he begins, Ha, my good Lady, my little love, my, 
pricelefs friend, in whom has ever been my confolation 
* and my joy; you muft pray to God for me, and be my 
_ intercelfor with; him, and get him to forgive me the 
death of my brother, whom I had poifoned by that rafcally 
abbot of St. Fohn. (Obferve, although the fellow had 
done no more than he ordered him, how he calls him, 
rafcally; and, in truth, it is no more than he, and all 
the like of him, deferve to be called.) It is to you that 
I coffefs myfelf, as to my good patronefs and miftrefs. 
And, after all, phat elfe could Ihave done? He would ; 
perfift in troubling the Ringdom. Get me pardoned, then, 
dear Lady, and I know of fomething nice that I have 
Sor you. 1 fuppofe by this he muft have meant fome 
offering or other ; for, every year, it was his cuftom to 
make great and -coftly prefents to the Church. But, 
agit turned out, the fool had neither been fo far off, 
nor fo bereft of his ears or his wits, but he had managed 
to fuck in’ this moft rich piece of confidence, and not? 
only that, but to carry it about with him till dinner 
time, when, feeing the King at table, he gave him the 
benefit of a fecond edition, aloud, and befgre all the 
company ; telling him, over and over again, to his 
face, that he had made away with his brother. Who 
was arhazed, if it was not the King? (One cannot be 
too much on their guard with thefe fools; for, fome- 
, timesythey are‘a match for the fhrewdeft. They out 
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with everything they fee or hear, or, by that ftrange 
unaccountable fort of inftin, ordivination they manage. 
to come by.) ‘After this, this fool was but little feen’ : 
about ; for he fent him packing by the felfsame road 
his brother went, and which fo many head gone before 5 
and this for fear, left, by fticking to his ftpry, the 
feandal might come to ftick to himfelf. 

I remember, now more than fifty years ago, when a 
lad, at College, in Paris, having heard this ftory from 
an old canon, who was well on to eighty years of age. 
And this ftory has been handed down to this day$"from 
canon to canon, and been confirmed to me by others 
““fince. In the Annals of Bouchet may be feen the 
wickednefs, with the miferable end and the remhorfes of 
this wretched abbot. 

BranToME, , 








SELECTIONS FROM MONTAIGNE, 


That to philofophine, is to learn to die. 


* * i * * 


HE end of ail our ways is death); the 
Baal to be for ever in our fight. Let ; 
it affright us, and how is another ftep’ 
to be taken but in trembling and in fear f 

+ True; there is the remedy of the vulgar fort; not fo 

much as to think on it. But from what a very 
blockifhnefs mift this miferable impaflibility proceed ; 
needs muft they bridle the af by the ftern, ~ 

It is no great wonder? fo many are let into the 
trap. Let but flip, as of unawares, the name of death: 
among .them, and ftraight are they in a fweat, and 

; nigh to a man will they crofs themfelves, as though it 

had been the devil himfelf, And in as much as he, 
death, muft get into their teftaments ; catch a man of 
them fetting his fift to one, till his phyfician thall 
have given hirs his quietus! And then, what between 


‘ 1 See note U, at the end. 
ie ? See note V, at the end. 
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the agony of his mind and the agony of his body, God 
knows what a pretty kettle 6f fith he makes of it.- 
And in as much as death was 2 word, which, roundly 
averred, grated fomewhat too harfhly upon the Roman’ - 
ear, as though carrying with it a certain unhappy “ 
augury, that people had fallen upon a periphraftic : 
manner of imparting its equivalent, when occafton 
neceffitated an allufion to the fame. For, inftead of 
flatly telling you, that So and so was dead, they would 
fay, Were he now alive, he would be here, or doing this, 
or that ; preferring, rather, to touch upon life tlough 
paft, than death though prefent. It is from them that has 
“come down to us the expreffion, The late Mr. So and fa. 
The old faw is to the point; “ A long loan is ‘as 
“ good as a gift.” I was born between eleven and 
twelve of the clock, on the laft day of F ebruary, 
fifteen hundred and thirty three ; reckoning by our 
prefent computation ; the year beginning with the firft 
of January. So it is precifely a fortnight fince I com- 
pleted my thirty ninth year: clearly I have a right'to 
as many again. Would it not be very folly in me to 
begin, thus early in the day, to bufy and to flurry ” 
myfelf about matters fo palpably removed? But ho, 
friend ; whither away: young and old ‘are hurried’ 
from the fcene alike; and where the man but makes 
his exit, as though that inftant he weresentering upon 
the {tage ? Of what avail to preach, to moralize, fo 
long as the pattern of Methufalel’ is before. us; fever 
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a foul of us, nay, though one foot be already in the, 

+ grave, but will take himfelf to have twenty years of 
marrow in his bones. Befides, poor fool that thou 
art, who hath foretold to thee the number of thy days ? 
Ts it upon the pleafant cozenage of a phyfician that 
thy hopes are” built? Better look about thee ; upon 
things as they are, as experience fhoweth them to 
be. According to the ordinary run of life, you have 
to be thankful that you are yet among the living. You 
have already outlived the accuftomed limits. And that 
it ig fo, you have but to.reckon up, of all whom you 
have known, how many more are they, in comparifon, 
who have ben: called away, ere they have arrived” 
unto your years, than after. And even of thofe who 
have ‘achieved unto themfelves renown with pofterity; 
_count them up, and I will pledge myfelf to fhow you 
a rounder total who have departed before, than after, 
their thirty fifth year. It is confonant to reafon, as to 
piety, that we fhould accept, as the meafure of our 
humanity, the precedent of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jefus Chrift ; thirty years. No more was reached of 
Alexander the great; the ‘greateft man, being merely 
man, who ever lived. 

By how many avenues will death furprife us! 
Fevers, agues, maladies, with all their train, e’en 
docked from, the account. Who would have ever 
thought to have feen a duke of Britainy ftifled to 


death,-as one of them was, in a crowd, at the entry of 
a , 
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Pope Clement, my countryman, into Lyons? “Have 
we not feen one of our kings to be killed, really, in the - 
frolic and the femblance of a fight? and of his pro- 
genitors, another to perith, miferably, of the joftling of 
‘ an hog? Of what avail was it to Aefchylus, a crumb- 
ling roof about his ears, to feek his fhelter neath the 
cope of heaven? lo, an eagle cracks a tortoife on his 
pate! Died there not another of the choking of the 
‘kernel of a grape? an emperor, as he was combing 
himfelf, of the tooth of a rack: A’mylius Lepidus to 
have tripped on the fill of a door; Aufidius ofethe 
flamming of another, as he was entering to his hall of 
counfell? In the arms of a woman, gave they not up: 
the ghoft, Cornelius Gallus, praetor ; Tigillinus, captain 
of the watch, at Rome; Ludovic, the fon of Guy de 
Gonfagne, of Mantua the marquis ; and, more terrible 
yet to be told, Speufippus, the Platonician, with one 
of our own popes? See poor Bebius, in his hall of 
judgment, remitting to a week the fentence of a 
caufe, or ever the week were gone, hurried away him- 
{elf to his account: Caius Julius, the phyfician, as he 
would open the eyes of another; behold, his own for 
ever clofed in death! And if I might mingle with 
all this, inftances which have come under mine own 
knowledge, I could tell of an own brother, the captain * 
St. Martin, who, though but three and ,twenty, had 
already given ample carneft of his coming prime. For 
he, playing at tennis, and having received a blow from 
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the ball, at the back of the ear, and to all appearance, 

- % very nothing, abated no jot his fport; yet in five 
or fix hours, he was a dead man 3 and of an apoplexy, 
caufed by that very blow. With fuch examples and 
“warnings as thefe before our eyes; of fuch daily and 

hourly recurrence, how were it even poffible to drive 

away the thoughts of death from our minds ; or that 

at every turn, we fhould not look to find ourfelves 

face to face with him? But what matters all this, 
you will fay, fo long as we do not trouble our heads 
abow it? Your philofophy is alfo mine; and in what 
manner foever I could fee a chance of preferving. oe 
myfelf from fisch affaults, though it were under theé’” 
hide of a calf, Iam not the man to be above it. All: 

I want, and pray for, is, to be enabled to pafs my days 

in eafe: the beft entertainment I can procure to 

myfelf, I. take, how little pretentious, or exemplary 
foever it tay appear in the eyes of the world, 

But it is madnefs to fuppofe fuch a game ,is to be. ‘ 
carried on for ever. They go, they come, they trot, 
they dance, but never a word of death. All this is _ 
* very fine, fo long as it laft&. But when death does 

come, as come it will; or in an hour they look not for, 
to.them, their wives, their friends, their children ; what 

. fighs, what moans, what tears, what lamentations, do - 
we not fee? Can any one thing be pictured, more 
broken, confounded, diftra&ted, or amazed! Thefe mat- 
ters muft be fooner looked to: forewarned is forearmed, 
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_ And as for that beaftly insenfibility of the comfnoner 
fort, even fuppofing, by any poffibility, it might once 
come to be harboured of any refleéting breaft, (and 
which, I am confident, it never*could), on fuch condi-- 
tions, oné had better, far, be without it. If he were an’ 
adverfary from whom our heels would carry us, 1 would 
have every man of us to take to them. But feeing that 
all fuch thoughts are vain; that ke will collar you as 
well in the retreat, as in the field; and in as much 
as there is no armour proof to hig affault, let us learn, 
betimes, to abide his fhock, firm and undaunted. And 
firft and foremoft, to defpoil him of that great advantage 

“swherein he lordeth it over us, let us take a clean con- 
‘trary method to that of the common. Let us take 
away from him all his ftrangenefs ;, let us touch him, and 
let us handle him; let him be of our familiars. Let 
nothing be fo ever prefent tous as the thoughts of death; 
under every afpeét, and under every form. At the 

. ftumbling of an horfe, the falling of a tile, but the 
pricking of a pin; let us fuddenly retire into, bethink 

_ ourfelves, What, and if this were death! and withal 

* fteel and nerve ourfelves to the encounter. in our 
cups and in our feafts, let it be the ever burden of our 
thoughts the utter fragility of all things mortal. 
Never muft pleafure fo far be allowed to ufurp the 
maftery over us, but that, ever and anon, we may ibe 
recalled to the wholefome memory of in how many ways, 

_-our very fports may become, themfelves, the {port of 
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death ; and of all the many doors by which’ he may 
- ‘furprife us. And fo did the Egyptians; for in the 
height of their mirth, and in the midft of their riot, 
they would bid to thelr board, the convive of a dead 
man’s bones, that, by the beholding of him, they might 
be-remembered of their mortality, 
’ Seeing, then, it is uncertain where or when death is 
to find us, let us e’en be beforehand with him 3 attend 
him at every moment and in every place. To premedi- 
tate of death is to prgmeditate of liberty. He who hath 
leant to die hath unlearnt to be a flave. There is no 
evil, in this life, to him who hath well digefted this ; 
that the deprivation of life is not, in itfelf, a lo&. “Fa 
know how to die,*at once emancipates us from every 
thraldom and from all conftraint. Paulus AEmilius 
when that wretched king of Macedon, his prifoner, 
had fent to him, entreating him to be {pared the 
indignity of being carried, a fpectacle, at his triumph ; 
for all reply fent him, Let him make his prayer to 
himfelf. . 

Truly, in whatever direGtion it may be, if nature 
does not lend an helping hand, it is but little head either 
art or induftry wil] make. Contftitutionally, I am not 
melancholy, but rather dreamy ; nor is there any thing 
with which, from a child, I have been more pofleffed, 
than the imagination of death. It was the fame in the 
heat and licentioufnefs of my prime. In the company 


of ladies, at cards, or at dice, when fuch an one had 
ec2 
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fworn, to look at me, that fomething wrong was “being 
ftomached ; that I was jealous of this or that young 
fpark, or that I were praying for a double fix, an ace 5 
God, he knows, I was turning with myfelf, how, but 
the other day, So and fo had found himfelf at a feaft, as 
I was, all hale and hearty, and how, from it, he had 
retired, his belly full of vi€tuals, and his head of love ; 
to ficken and todie. And ftill, as I thought, methought, 
What, and if it had been I! 


e 
« Jam fuerit, neque poft unquam revocare licebit.” 


« Let a man once be gone, and no power again can recall him.” 


‘ 76 


This is not the thought to wrinle my brow, any 
more than another. It cannot but be, coming firft to 
entertain ourfelves with fuch reflections, that they will 
torment us and diftra& us. But by perfifting to pafs 

"and to repafs them before our eyes, we arrive, in the long 
* run, to be reconciled to them. Were it not fo, I, for 
one, fhould be living in a perpetual ftate of frenzy and 
affright ; for never was there man who counted {fo little 
upon to-morrow, or promiféd himfelf lefs, from the du- 
ration of life than myfelf. And neither does that fur- 
prifing health, which, almoft uninterruptedly, till this 
day I have enjoyed, any more wheedle me into the 
hope of length of days, than doth difeafe into the def 
pair. Not a tick of the clock, but methinks I am off ; 

and as my pater, I am for ever muttering to myfelf, 
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“ That which may be done another day; better .this.”” 
* And truly, the chances are a very nothing, that hazard 

and expofure will anticipate or divert our end. And if 

we will but ponder with ourfelves, how many thoufand 
_ ¢afualties, independently of that one which moft we 
fear, are for ever hanging over our heads, we fhall find 
that, fick or heal, on fea or on land, in the fray or in the 
tent, death is everywhere, and equally at hand. Nemo 
altero fragilior eff: nemo in craftinum fui certior. (No 
one man is more frailethan another ; nor is any more 
cergiin of to-morrow.) To delay, but for an hour, to 
do the thing that muft be done, or ever J am off,’ to. 
me is long. It was but the other day .that fome’ one, : 
raking in my pocket book, happened to ftumble on a 
memorandum of fomething which I wifhed to be at- 
tended to, in the event of my deceafe. And I told him, 
and it was no more than the truth, that though, when 
it occurred to me, I was but at a league from my own 
door, ih health and life, I had, neverthelefs, jotted it 
down, thére and then, as I had no reafonable affurance 
: that I was ever to live to reach it. By force of con- 
tinually brooding over and foftering fuch thoughts, they 
have become, with me, a fecond nature. I am, alike, 
at every moment, prepared for what I may be called 
upon to become ; nor will there be anything of which it 
will be in the power of death, come he when he will, to 
remind me. We muft ever be booted and ready, fo far 


as may be, at a moment’s notice, to turn out. We muft 
co3 ; 
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have fhaken hands with the world, clofed our every 
account but with ourfelves. At home we {hall have" 
enough to look to, without wandering, in fuch an hour, 
abroad. , It is not fo much the having to die which 
troubles fuch an one, as to find himfglf cut off, the - 
* fhouts of triumph in his ear; or this other, as that he 
muft decamp, ere he can have difpofed of his daugh- 
ter, named tutors to his children, executors to his 
eftate. One is wild to leave a wife, another a fon, as 
elements even vital to the very effence of their being. 
For myfelf, I thank my God, I am prepared, af his 
moment, or when it feemeth good to him, to depart, 
withdut a pang, and without a thought. I have de- 
tached myfelf from every human tie; I have taken 
leave of all, fave only of myfelf. Never did any man 
more amply or deliberately prepare him(elf to leave 
the world than I; or lay himfelf out to take a more 
advifed farewell of it, than I am propofing to do. 
1 Moft dead is beft dead. : 
-Mifer, 6 mifer, (aiunt) omnia ademit 
Una dies infefta mihi tot pramia vite.” 


(0 wretched, wretched man, that I am,” will they cry, “one ° 
fingle hour is to rob me of all this wealth, and felicity of life.’”) 
And he who builds, 
“© Manent (fays he) opera interrupta, minaque 
Murorum ingentes.”* * 


(See, my gardens, hails, my walls; all mutt T leave un- 
finifhed.”) 





1 See Note W, at the end, ° 
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Nothing mutt too paffionately be taken in hand, of 
“which we may not reafonably hope to fee the fulfil 
ment; or if it be, it muft be taken with the provifo, 
not too much to reckon to look upon the end. But as 
life is made for action, I would have every man to be 
bufy ; fo long as he can, to fpin out the offices of life. 
For my part, when death comes for me, I would like 
him to find me watering my cabbages, and rather put 
about to have to leave my beds unweeded than at 
being compelled ‘to attend to his fummons. I remember 
to h&ve feen one, on his aft legs, bewailing himéfelf, 
what a hard thing it was that‘ he muft go, leaving 4 
then hiftory, which he had in hand, no lower carried 
than fo the fifteenth or fixteenth of our kings. 


« Jllud in his rebus non addunt, nec tibi earum 
Jam defiderium rerum fuper infidet una.” 


. 


(“But they quite forget to add, that with death dies likewife 
the regret of all thefe things.) 


We mutt diveft ourfelves of all thefe miferable and 
baneful hankerings. And even as our cemeteries are 
planted nigh neighbour to’ the temples, the highways 
and the halls, in order, fays Lycurgus, that the common 
fort, the women and the children, by the perpetual ap- 
prehenfion of the fame, might the lefs diftractedly be 
brough®to logk upon their end ; that, by this continual 
beholding of thefe wretched charnel-houfes of our hu- 
manity, thefe endlefs files of hearfes, of corpfes, of 
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mourners and of mutes, we should be for ever recol- 
lected of our mortality; and like as the Egyptians, 
in the height of their abandon, would bid to their 
halls, and as their gueft, the dead man, anatomic, 
who, from his chaplefs lips was to tell them, to egt, 
to drink, and to be merry; for that, dead, even as he 
was, would they be, fo, no lefs, have I taught my- 
felf to have'not only the imagination of death for 
ever prefent to my mind, but his name continually 
in my mouth. There is nothing of which I more 
willingly inform myfelf, than of the deaths of Men; 
their dying words ; with what countenance, what 
face they hate confronted it; nor is there any one 
‘page, in hiftory, to which I more greedily turn. From 
my propenfity to ftuff in, and expatiate on fuch like 
matters, it may be {een how paffiortately my heart is fet 
on them. * Were I any hand at bookmaking, I would 
have a fort of regifter compiled, notes and commen- 
taries to boot, of all the different poffibilities of death. 
He who would teach mankind to die, would teach 
them, as well, to live. Dichearchus made one with 
fome fuch title, but with other and lefs eminent ends in 
view. 

To all this, it will be oppofed, that the reality is fo” 
different a thing from the experience, that, let us haye 
our leffon ever fo well by heart, when wercomé'to have 
to repeat it, it is odds but the half will have efcaped us, 
Let them fay what they like ; to have familiarized. our- 
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felves with him is half the battle. And. what; is it 
: nothing to have gotten thus far upon our journey, with- 
out a thought and without a fear? And befides all 
this, nature herfelf is ever on our fide, leading us gently 
by the hand. . For, fuppofing our death be fhort ‘and 





violent, then have we not fo much as time to be 
aghafted, languifhing, and I clearly perceive, that, in | 
proportion as become more and’ more’ involved, lefs* 
and lefs actount I make of life. I find ,it a gnuch 
harder job to digeft the thoughts of death, in my faddle 
thai? in my bed. And precifely as I da Igt, one by. one, 
the commodities of life efcape me ; verily, becaufe they 
are no longer commodities to me, do’I find myfélf 
more and more reconciled to the inevitable change. 
All this encourages me to hope, that the farther I recede 
from the one, and the nearer I approach to the other, 
the lefs reluctantly fhall I come, at laft, to crofs the 
barrier, and to change fides. 

As I have found, in many another matter, the force 
of that faying of Cafar’s, that things, for the moft part, 
appear to us more formidable at a diftance than ‘at 
hand ; fo have | in this; that in health, ficknefs has 
invariably feemed to me a much more terrible affair 
than when I came to be ftruck down by it. The jolli- 
nefs in which I find myfelf, the content, the eafe, the 
happinefs ; ajl, together, confpire to make their oppo- 
fites appear fo difmal, that in imagination they are, 
already doubled, ahd, in my mind, I become perfuaded 
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that they are much more unendurable than they ever 
prove, when really upon me. .In the article of death, 
T hope to experience as much. 

Let us now fee, by thofe ordinary gradations and | 
declenfiohs to which we are fubjected, how nature im- 
perceptibly beguiles us from the fenfe of our diminution 
and decay. How.much, to the old man, remains, of 
‘the ftrength and vigour of his prime? Czfar, to an 
old (ldier, broken and decrepid, who came to him 
with the requeft to be allowed to make away with 
himfelf, pleafantly looking on- him, replied, Friend¢ art 
thou fure thou art alive? To be ftricken down, on a 
fudden; I do not think that we are, By nature, con- 
ftituted to bear Any fuch blow. But in gently leading 
us by the hand ; as it were on an imperceptible decline, 
by flow degrees, I find that nature -invariably bowls us 
into this Wretched predicament, and fo happily accom- 
modates us to it, that, at no one moment, is there any 
perceptible fhock to tell us, that there and then our 
youth was departed. For the lofs of youth is, beyond 
a doubt, a more lamentable death, as well in effence as 
in verity, than is that of a languifhing, protracted life, or 
of old age ; inafmuch as the tranfition is not fo regret- 
able from ill-being to nil-being, as it is from a ftate of 
Jollity and hope to one of fuffering and of defpair. 

Even as a body wafted and infirm is unequal to its 
charge, fo is it with the foul. We muft fortify and 
arm her againft the affaults of fuch an adverfary. For 
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as it is impoffible for the citadel to be, at the fame time, 
"in repofe'and in alarm; let her once have arrived to 
this maftery, and fhe may vaunt, (and what were in 
itfelf almoft furpaffing human compafs,) that it were 
no longer in the power of either hope, fear, torment or. 
anxiety, to find any fort of accefs unto her. She is now 
ruler, triumphant in her breaft ; mittrefs of her every 
paffion, every luft; can face, alike undauntedly, tempt- 
ation, penury, reproach, affront, with all the ills and 
wrongs of fortune and of fate. Let him, who can, get 
to Rimfelf this privilege.- This is the only true and 
fovereign liberty. This alone it is which can enable us 
to make a mock at injuries, indignities, of powers ; to 
laugh at the prifons; the fhackles and the bars 
Nor has our holy religion had any more grouhded 
affurance, humanly {peaking, than the contempt of 
life. Farther, the very rudiments of reafon’ might 
have taught us 2s much. For why fhould we fear 
the lofs of that which, once gone, it is no longer in 
our power to mifs? And feeing, again, in ‘what. an 
infinity of ways: we are menaced of death, is it.not a 
greater penance, to be for ever living in the apprehen- 
fion of an hundred, than boldly once to go through 
with one? What can it matter when that overtakes 
us, which, fooner or later, inevitably muft? Socrates, 
to one whertold him, that the thirty tyrants had con- 
demned him to death, had merely to rejoin, and nature 
them. What madnefs to be fhivering and fhuddering on 
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the brink of a releafe which muft for ever waft us from 
our every woe? - And even as our birth was to us the 
birth of all which is beneath the fun ; fo, of all things, 
our death will be the death. So that it were about as 

gintcless to be bewailing ourfelves, that we fhall not be 
alive one hundred years hence, as it would be, that we 
had not been fo, an hundred gone. Death is but the 
birth of another life.. Even fo did we weep, and with 
like apprehenfion were we torn from the womb ; fo did 
we caft off our former man, as we burfted into this, 
What can be but once, can be nothing terrible. %s it 
common fenfe, to fear fo long, a fpurt fo fhort? Of 
long time and.of fhort tithe, death is the equalizer. 
Neither long nor fhort are the properties of that which | 
is no more, Hear Ariftotle, and he will tell you, that by 
the waters of the Hypanis do there float ‘of little beafts, 
the whole duration of whofe days is but aday. And he 
among them that dieth with the cock, is hurried away, 
e’en in the vigour of his youth, whilft. he who tarrieth 
to the evening dew, ’tis but to be referved to a miferable 
old age, and to decrepitude. Who is he who would 
not laugh, to fplit-himfelf, to fee.thefe midges of an hour 
difcourfing of the rights, the wrongs ; felicities and in- 
felicities of life? No lefs with ourfelves ; the longer or 
the fhorter, as compared, not to fay with everlaftingnef, 
but with the lifetime of mountains, “ivers, trees, the 

. firmament, nay, more than one animal, is but a very 
nothing. q 
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‘ But nature,-herfelf, is for ever harping as much jn 

* our ears. , “It is your businefs,” fays fhe, “ even as. 

“you came, to go. The fame road you followed, from. 

“ death to life, fearlé& and paffionlets; by the fame 

“ return from life to death. Your death is a link i in, 

“ the chain of the order of the univerfe: a member ” 
“ of the life of all things.” 


“Inter fe mortales mutua vivant, 
Et, quafi curfores, vite lampada tradunt.”” 
4 Laer 
(* Eternity to none is given. Life to the coming times we hand, 
as in the facred games, the torch, the runner to the next 


tranfinits.”) 4 , ’ 


“ Am I, for you, to alter all this admirable adjuft- 
“¢ ment of the univerfe? Know it is the very compa& 
of your being. Death is a part of your life. It 
“is your proper felves that you would away with. 
“ Death has an equal property with life, in every 
“breath you draw. .The day you begin “to live, 
“ you ' begin, no lefs, to die. Every day you live, 
it ig fo much ‘gone of life, of her capital, of her 
“expenfe. Nay, the whole occupation of your life 
“js but to heap up unto yourfelves death. Alive, you 
“ are very dead ; for dead you are to fo much of your 
“ life as is already paft. Or, if this will fuit you better, 
“ you are at ence?dead and dying: dead to fo much as 


) See Note X, at the end. 
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“ is paft ; dying to fo much as is to come. Now, the 
“ death which is to come touches you infinitely more - 
“ fenfibly, and to the quick, than does that which is 
“already paft. If you have had your fair thare of life 
_ and its enjoyments, it is your bufinefs to be fatisfied : 
“ be up and be off. If you had not the wit to make 
“ the moft of it, or if you were fcurvily ufed of it; 
“ what are you to lofe in Jofing it? to what end would 
“ you cling to it? Life, in itfelf, is neither a good nor 
“ an ill: it is the place where good and ill is to be 
“ found: the, finding thereof depends upon yourfelf. 
“ And he who hath seen one day hath feen all days. 
“ For yefterday was even as this day, and to-morrow 
« will be as athoufand gone. There is no other light, 
“nor ig there any other darknefs, This fun, this 
moon, thefe ever wandering ftarsg this beauteous 
“ firmament on high; they are the fame to which your 
“ fathers’ father turned ; it is the fame in which your 
children’s children will rejoice, And even at 
“the beft, and at the moft, a twelvemonth fees the 
“ round of all the fcenes, of all the aéts of this, my 
“ comedy, For if you will but look upon it; what 
“are the revolutions of the feafons, other than the 
© youthhood, fervour; manhood, decrepitude of rfa- 
“ture? She has had her day; nor does fhe know 
“any better, or any other frick, than afrefh to com- 
‘¢ mence where fhe left off. And fo will it be to the 
‘© end of the chapter. I have other things to attend to, 
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‘‘.thafi to be contriving for you, this or that frefh pas- 
. “time. Make way for the coming batch, as the lait. 
“ made way for you. Impartiality is the figft rudiment 
“ of equity. Who can complain, where all, alike, are 
‘ comprifed? And though you live till domefday, 
“you will be hho whit the longer, or the fhorter, dead. 
‘*°Tis for eternity ; and as long will you be in that ftate 
“ which you are fleeing, as though, from the womb, 
‘ you had given up the-ghoft. Nor will youany more 
‘“ know difpleafure, or memory of that lof, the thought 
“of which, now, you cannot abide. Nay, lefs than a 
“ very nothing, is death to be feared ; that is, if any- 
“ thing lefs than-nothing can there be. Neither living 
“nor dead, does it in any way concern you. Living, 
“ becaufe you are fo; dead, becaufe you are no,more fo. 
“ Nor did ever any man die before his time. For fo 
‘« much time as you leave behind you, can no more be 
“ faid to be yours, than can that which evolved or ever 
“ you were born. You have no more to dowwith the 
‘ one than with the other. Let it ftop thort where it 
“¢ will, there and then is the fum total. The profit of, 
. © life confifteth not in length of days, but in the account 
“to which thofe days are turned. Many is the one 
has attained toa good old age, whofe years have been 
“but few. It depends upoh how you have lived, not 
ee how Tong, t that you have fufficiently lived.” 

“ Again, think you: never to arrive, whilft every day : 
“ you muft be nearing? Was there ever lane but butted 
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“ fomewhere? And if company you muft have to 
“ diftract you by the road ; is, ‘not all creation trudging, 
“ lumberinghe felf-fame way? Is there the thing in 
« fife, which is not, equally with yourfelf, hafting and 
_ withermg away? A thoufand men, a thoufand 
“ women, a thoufand children, a thoufand cattle of the 
“ field, in the felf fame moment with yourfelf, no lef 
S¢ pive up their mortal breath. ‘To what purpofe is it to 
“ retreat, if retreating place there is none? You have 
“ feen what a providence it was to thoufands to be taken 
“ away, thereby to be {pared the miferies which awaited 
“them. Yet the one who would have changed the 
“ change, where did you ever fee? So ft is downright 
& fottifhnefs to mifgive the thing of which you literally 
‘© know nothing, either of yaur own proper experience, 
“ or that of another. Why fhould you,turn round upon 
“¢ myfelf and deftiny? What is it that we have done 
“to you? Is it for youto dictate to us, or we to you? 
“ And even admitting that your years may have been 
S¢ fhort ; your life was not. Five feet is as mucha man 
Sas fix feet-fix: neither is a man, nor are his days, to 
“be meafured with a ftrap. > Chiron would not fo much 
“Cas look on immortality, having come well to under- 
“ ftand its nature, and of which he was apprifed of hfs 
“ own father, Saturn, himfelf the God of time and 
“ of duration. Difpaffionately afk yourfelf, How much 
more infupportable had been inymortality to man, than 
“ #3 the means to which I have tonftituted him? If 
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fe you had, no longer death to look forward to, you 
~ © would be for ever curfing me for having deprived you 
“of Ho It is wittingly that I have dafhed this cup 
‘with fome little bitternefs, left, coming to fee its 
“commodity, too greedily you might run to it, and fup 
it up. To ‘temper you to that moderation, fo as 
“ neithersto flee that life which I have given you, nor 
“ that death which I require of you, I have mingled 
“the one and the other, with the fweet and with the 

“bitter. Ie was I who taught Thales, the firft of your « 
“ fages, that to live and to die were indifferent 3 and by 
“which, my knowledge, he replied, right fagely, to-one 
“who afked him; ‘If fo, why then did he not die?” 
“ For life and death are one. Earth, air, water, fire, not 
“a member of this, my univerfe, any more tends to 
“ retain you in life, than to deprive you of the fame. 
“ Why above all days, your laft day fhould you dread? 
“¢ Tt is no more anfwerable for your death, than the one 
“ which preceded it. It is not the laft ftretch that 
“knocks.you up: it is the one in which you are 
“knocked up. All your days you are journeying to 
> death: the laft you touch iit.” And thefe are the 
advertifements which our good mother, nature, gives us, 
‘I have often mufed with myfelf af how it came, 
that, in times of war, the affaults of death, whether 
upon ourfelves,or others, are fo infinitely lefs formidable 
in the field than in the eity. And fortunate is it for us 
that it is fo; elfe what were an army, fave an holt of 
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blubberers, night watchers, and of doctors? “Again, 


feeing that death can be but death, I have no lefs mar- - 


velled to perceive how much more fteadily it ill be 
encountered of a groom, or a cottager, than of his 
mafter of a lord. I do verily believe, that it is rather 
. all the appalling apparatus with which We furround it, 
that really affrights us, than is it the thing itfelf: this 
piteous departure from all our wonted mode of life: 
thefe cries, thefe tears; thefe howling women ; thefe 
thunderftrucken and aghafted vifitants; thefe broken 
valets and thefe blanched maids ;. the darkened cham- 
ber and the difmal lamp: confeflorg at your head, phy- 
ficians at your feet ; brief, the chambét and the court 
of horrors and of death! ‘What is this but to bury a 
man alive? 

Even as the child will whine to fee, but in a mask, 
the fportive face that fcares it; fo, no lef, are we 
amazed at death. The mafk muft be torn, as well 
from the faces of things as of perfons. Off let it be, 
and behind jt we will but find to be enfconced, that 
fame poor filly death, which, an hour ago, an hind, or a 


chambermaid fubmitted to, without a pang and with- « 


out a thought. Happy i is that death which precludes 
to us the pomp of any fuch conclufion ! 
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Apology for Raymond de la Sebonde. 
* * * * * 


* * * TAbout this time, the doétrines of Luther 
began 1 to be noifed abroad, making formidable inroads 
on our ancient faith. Where ‘all this was tending, he 
(his fathtr,) was well aware ; clearly, forefeeing; ‘par 
difcours de raifon, by inference of reafon, that this 
commencement de maladie, beginning of leprofy, would 
naturally degenerate into an execrable atheifm. In as 
mith as the common people, incapable of arriving at. 
conclufions of their own ; abandoning all things to 
fortune and appearances ; 3 once given the initiative to 
call in queftion the defcent of traditions, fuch as thofe 
of the myfteries of their faith, and which had ever 
been held as facred in their eyes, would never halt till 
they Had fhaken all authority, the very earth, to its 
centre — till they had ‘trampled on, as the ‘yoke of 
tyranny and of oppreffion, all thofe convi@tions which 
they had received, whether’ from the majefty of the 
law, or the reverence of eftablifhed cuftom; deter- - 
mining, that henceforth, nought fhould be recognized 
to which it had not interpofed its fanction, or lent the 
countenance of its implicit approbation. 

* * * * * 
Tt was the darknefs of paganifm, and never to have 
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heard of our holy faith, which caufed that mighty foul 
of Plato, though mighty only of a mortal mightinefs, , 
to fall into yet this neighbour fcandal ; that, of all 
others, the young and the old are the moft naturally 
difpofed to religion ; as though its force were our weak- 
nefS. The bond which fhould arreft our will, our 
affection ; win our fouls and tie them to our Maker ; it 
fhould be an infafion taking its ground, not from our 
paffions, our impreffions, our convictions, our infirmi- 
ties, but from a compulfion, divine and ‘fuperhuman ; 
knowing but one form, one vifage, one brightne(s—the 
authority of God and his grace. Now, the heart and 
the foul, once broken and fubdued unto efaith, it is but 
meet that they fhould bring over to the caufe of right- 
eoufnef our every member ; each in his feveral faculty. 
Nor is it to be imagined that ‘there is any page of this 
great book, on which is not graven the name of its 
Author ; or that there is any portion of his handiwork ; 
which announceth not the hand that made it. He 
hath imprinted on thefe, his high werkings, the imprefS 
of his divinity; nor have we to thank, but our own 
imbecility, that we are incapable to,attain to the fuper- 
feription. It is no more than he himfelf has told us, 
“That things invifible are ‘made manifeft by the 
“ vifible.”” This is the worthy end to which Sebonde 
laboured ; and he has fhown us, how there is no ohe 
portion of this univerfe which belies its Author. It 
were injurious to the divine goodnefs to fuppofe, that 
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-the univerfe were not a party, confenting to our faith. 
The heavens, the earth, the air, the feas; our bodies, 
fouls; all; all things that are, alike atteft it. The 
words are there, if we are but capable to read them. 
For this great globe is an holy temple, wherein the 
Creator hath placed his creature, fo contemplate, not 
ftatues feared by mortal hands, but thofe of the im- 
mortal Spirit fafhioned ; this fun, this moon, thefe ftars ; 
thefe waters and this earth; that, in the beholding of 
them, we might no Jefs behold the hand that, made 
them. ‘For the invifible things of him,” fays St. 
Paul, “‘ from, the creation of the world, are clearly 
“feen, being underftood by thofe that are made.” * 
Now, all our wretched reafonings and glimmerings are 
but the unlicked and the lifeless clay; the grace of 
God, it is the fafhion and the form: it alone can give 
them all their virtue, all their price. And even as all 
they tell us of a Socrates, a Plato, was but ftillborn, 
vain and profitlefs, not to havt been impregnated of 
that grace 5 3 nor to have owed its aétuation to a love 
and an obedience toward the Maker of all things; to 
their having never heard of him; fo is it with our 
imaginations, our conclufions. Subftance they may 
have ; but it is fafhionlefs and void ; unquickened of the 
faith, the knowledge and the grace of God. Coming 
to be envifaged and fortified by the light and accefs of 
faith, the arguments of Sebonde affume weight and 
folidity. They may be ferviceable to the apprentice, 
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to put him on the track of this knowledge. They, . 
will drefs, and in fome fort render him fufceptible of 
the divine grace; by the means of which, later, his 
faith is to be ‘perfected and to be maintained. 

* * * * 5 * 

What is it the Word is propofing, when it tells us 
“that we are to beware of worldly philofophy ;” when 
it is for ever preaching, ‘ the wifdom of man is but 
“folly before God"; that, of all things vain, man is 
“the vaineft: that he who thinketh he knoweth, hath 
“yet to learn what to know is; that man, who is 
“a very nothing, if he would think ,to, be anything, 
“doth deceive and impofe upon himfelf.” Thefe pen- 
cillings of the Holy Ghoft do, in {0 lively and fo clear 
a manner, fupport what I would maintain, that I would 
not afk to myfelf any other weapons, wherewith to 
confound thofe who, in all humility and unfeigned- 
nefg, would fubmit themfelves to his authority, But 
needs muft they be fcourged with a rod of their own 
graffing ; they will have reafon to be combated but by 
itfelf. ‘ 7 , 

Now, let us, a moment, view this man, alone, as he 
is, armed only with his own proper arms; unreplen- 
ifhed of the grace of God, which is all his advance- 
ment, all his ftrength, and all the foundation of his 
being. Let us fee him, I fay, in all thi ‘fine equip- 
ment! Let him give to me to underftand, and by 
the force of his reafon, where and what be the founda- 
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tions upon which he hath built to himfelf this mighty 
pre-eminence which he taketh to poffefs upon his fel- 
low beafts? Who hath told to him that this glorious 
circling of the heaven’s vault ; thefe ever blazing lights, 
fo fiercely rolling themfelves aloft, over our heads ; the 
eternal compact of the mighty deep, for his commo- 
dity and Sfufruct, alone, were created and foreordained ? 
Is it poffible to conceive anything fo ridiculous, as that 
this wretched and this beggarly creature, not fo much 
as matter of himfelf; the fport of fortune and the ele- 
méhts ; a prey to every fort of mifery, affault, fhould be 
fetting himfelf*up to be lord and emperor of the uni- 
verfe ; fo much’ as tq underftand the lighteft part of 
which is beyond his power, much lefs to direét the 
whole? And this fufficiency which he arrogateth to 
himfelf, to be, alone, of earth’s tenants, him, by nature, 
capacitated to rife to the appreciation of the beauty and 
contrivance of the whole; the only one, who, to the 
great architeét, can return him thaarks for alk his boun- 
ties ; who, of the world, can regifter the. incomings and 
the outgoings, the wear and the tear; who hath cone 
veyed to him this noble privilege? Let him thow 
to us his charters, his title deeds to this, fo glorious 
an inveftiture! Or have they been granted but in 
favour of the wife? Then touch they but a few. 
Are fools and knaves entitled to any fuch preference? 
they, the moft abjeét of the creation, are they to be 
placed in an eminence above the reft? And is this 
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one to be believed? Hear him. “On whole account, 
“then, are we té conclude the world to have been 
“made? For thofe, affuredly, who have the gift of 
“reafons thefe, at once, are gods and men, than 
“ which there is nothing more worthy.” But we will 
never fufficiently have {pit upon the impudency of fuch 
conjunétions, Ah, man, poor man, wherein oft thou 
account thyfelf! 'When we confider this heaven, 
which fadeth not away ; thefe funs, thefe ftars; their 
beauty and their fearfulnefs ; their filent, pathlefs, fo- 
lemn, and their ftately march ; when we refleét on®all 
the influences which they exert, not merely on our ac- 
tions, fortunes, but our very inclinations, thoughts, 
refolves, which, as reafon compels us to allow, are 
at the mercy of their every change*-when we fee, 
that not only is a man, though that man a king, but 
all which is benedth the fun, even to principalities and 
powers, are fhaken and overthrown, but at their light- 
eft perturbation—if our virtues, our vices, our fuffi- 
ciency, our fcience, all, aye, eVen to this very difcourfe 
which we are now making of them, is by them, and 
through them, as fane reafort teacheth—if, I fay, it is 
to the “difpenfation of the heavens that we owe this 
modicum of reafon which we have, how are we to en- 
liken it, or compare it unto them? how defer, to our 
feience, their eflence and their conditions? Every- 
thing about them diftra@ts us and amazes us. Why 
fhould we go about to deprive them of foul, of being, 


) See note Z, at the end, 
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_and of {peech? What have we ever feen in themi to 
“argue a dumpifh and a leaden infenfibility ; 3 We, too, who 
can know no more of them than what they may impart 
tous? And even allowing that we have never perceived 
in any other creature fave man, evidence of a : reafénable 
foul; what then? Hath the fun a fellow: doth he the 
lefs cea& to be, for that we have never feen his like ; 
or is his march to be gainfayed, till we have found 
whereunto for to liken it? If nothing is to be, but what 
we have feen, verily, our knowledge may be {mall packed. 
Is%it not very toys of thé human fancy, to be making 
of the moon, an earth, as our own ; to map it out into 
mountains and valleys, as did Anaxagoras; to plant in 
it cities and provinces ; to lay out colonies in it, for our 
occupation, as did Seneca and Plutarch ; to make of 
our dufky earth a burnifhed and a gliftering ftar? 
“ Among other difcommodities of our mortality this js 
‘ one, that the darknefs which encampaffeth us, fpring- 
*¢ eth not fo much of an inevitable neceffity, as of a 
“ love of error.” —“* THe corruptible body doth over- 
“Jay the foul; the flefhy tenement, the fpirit, which 
“is ever fet to mufe of heavenly things.” . 

Prefumption is our original and inherent failing.’ 
The moft lamentable and helplefs of all God’s crea- 
tures is man, and withal the moft fcornful and difdain- 
ful. And though he fees and knows himfelf to be 
planted here below, mid all the filth and refufe of the 
world, faft chained and tethered to the moft wretched, 
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ftagnant, and unconfidered corner of the univerfe ; 
ftuck in the loweft chamber of the houfe, the fartheft” 
removed from the heights of heaven’s majefty — of all 
that fly, that float, that crawl, with the moft grovelling ; 
yet will he not ceafe to be lodging himfelf, in his ima- 
gination, above the circles of the moon, and to be 
trampling the very heavens beneath his feet? It is 
upon the fame prefumptuous fufficiency with which he 
equalleth himfelf unto God, adjudgeth to himfelf divine 
conditions, that he withdraweth and feparateth himfelf 
from the herd ; difpenfeth this’ or that faculty to Siis 
fellow beafts and companions ; diftributeth to them fo 
much of underftanding,as good him feems. How can 
he difcover, by the mere force of his intelligence, the 
. interne and the fecret workings gf the brutes that be? 
* On what grounds will he undertake to eftablith that 
imbecility which he affigneth unto them? When I 
play with my cat ; who knows but fhe maketh as light 
of me as I of her? We are entertained, alike, with 
our mutual buffoonery. If J have my hour to begin 
and to leave off, has not fhe hers? Plato, in his picture 
of the golden age, under Saturn, numbers among the 
principal advantages poffefled of the world, in thofe 
times, the intercourfe which was common with the 
beafts. For, by this means, men, coming to fee into, 
and underftand their feveral natures, were permitted to 
arrive to an unlooked-for and an admirable fagacity, 
and {o to be capable of a more incomparable felicity, 
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than, fince, has been fuffered. ~ Could there be any 
ftronger teftimony than this, of the impudency of our 
pretended fuperiority, as touching beafts? This gteat 
man was of opinion, that nature, for the moft part, in 
their organization, had an eye to the prognoftications 
which, in his age, were drawn from their vitals, motions.: 
This want of a common medium betwixt them and us ; 
why is it not as much, or as likely, in ourfelves as in 
them? Itis yet to divine where the mifunderftanding 
lies ; for they can no more comprehend us, than we 
them. And with as much reafon may they dub us 
affes, beafts, as we them. It is but little. marvel that 
we can make nothing of them, when neither can we 
of a Bafque or a Troglodyte. ; 
* * * * * 2 

All which I have faid is of purpofe to maintain the 
analogy of things human; to recover and recall us to 
the crowd. Neither are we above nor below the reft. 
All that is beneath the fun, faith the fage, runneth like 
fortune, incurreth one lava Difference of degree, there 
may be ; order, rank; ftill, under one afpect, face of 
nature. We muft brave this man, and huftle him 
"again into the bounds which he hath broken. The 
miferable has*outftepped the pale. Of his nature he is 
circumfcribed and bound, fubjected to fimilar conditions 
with other &nimals of his kind. He is of a like limited 
{cope ; without any fort of real prerogative, or afcen~ 
dency ; unchallenged or effential. That which he ar- 
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rogateth to himfelf, i in opinion and in fantafy, exifteth 

not, either in fenfe or in reafon. But even granted : 
-that’it does ; that in him, alone, ‘of all the animals, 
refides this capacity to perception, this licentioufhefs of 
imagination, whereby to know that which is and that 
which: is not; what he will and what he nill; the 
true from the falfe; it is a privilege fomewhft dearly 
bought, and of which he hath fmall caufe to glorify 
himfelf. For from it comes the troop of ills and 
wrongs to which our flefh is heir; fin, fuffering, for- 
Tow, irrefolution, defpair. I'fay, then, to return” to 
where I was, there is no colour of reafon to fuppofe 
that the animals perform, by an unaccountable inftin@ 
and agency, thofe véry funétions, which, in ourfelves, 
are the refult of deliberation and of free will. Con- 
trary ; from like effects, we fhould conclude like opera- 
tions; from nobler effects, nobler operations ; and 
confequently allow, that by this very reafoning faculty, 
this felf-fame procefs of operation, by which we arrive 
at our ends ; by a like, wherg not a readier, do‘the ani- 
mals at theirs. Why fhould we condemn them to.this, 
I know not what inevitable neceffity 3 we, who in our- 
felves, know no fuch violence? And farther than this, 
it is a more honourable prerogative to be -directed, un- 
falteringly, upon our way ; to be ‘kept right by an hay- 
monious and a natural adaptation; it is a mearer touch 
of the divinity, than to be conforming, advifedly, to the 
prefcriptions of a wit, rafh and changeling. Better 
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truft to nature than to our own hands, the reins’ that -, 
* guide us. The vanity of our prefumption makes, that 
we would rather be indebted to our own fufficiency, 
than to her providence. We frankly abandon to the 
other animals | the better half; award to therh the gifts 
of nature ; honouring and ennobling ourfelves with capa- 
bilities agquired. A miferable compofition, as it feems 
tome! For I would very much prefer thofe poflef- 
fions which were intimately and inherently mine, before 
thofe that I was compelled to beat about to come at, or 
tomurchafe ‘by a tedious: apprenticefhip. It is not,in 
the difpofition of things to be tendered any higher coun- 
tenance, than*to be led by the hand of nature and of 
God. , ; 
* * * * <3 

* * * * * 1 Human reafon can but perceive 
of things by the inftruments at its difpofition ; and 
never will we recollect the downfall of that wretched 
Phaeton, for having attempted, with a mortal hand, to 
hold the reins, to guide the horfes of the chariot of his 
father. “Into a like abyfs is our own prefumption pre- 
cipitdated ; fhattered and confounded, no lef, with its 


own proper temerity. ‘ 7 


—They are all but toys, day dreams, and fantaftic 
follies. Would it but pleafe our mother nature, one 
day, to oper? to us her fanétum; to fhow to us the 
arcana of her treafure-houfe; her myfteries, her work- 
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ings; to fit our wretched eyes to the beholding éf the 
fame—O good God, what impofition, what mifcon- - 
ception would be laid bare to us: how fhrunken a 
thing would all our knowledge prove! I do very much 
mifgive me, if one fingle pofition is exactly as, or in 
the place, we take it to be; and when I ie, I fhall go 
hence more ignorant of everything than of mine own 
proper ignorance. : 

Have I not feen in Plato this divine admiffion— that 
nature is nothing elfe than a fort of poetical enigma? 
pretty much as if one would fay, a landfcape read,by 
night of the evanifhing and the flafhing of the cloud. 
“Latent ifta omnia craffis occultata et circutifufa tenebris; 
ut nulla acies humani ingenti tanta fit, que penetrare in 
ceelum, terram intrare pofit.” ‘All thofe matters lie 
hidden | and involved in fo impenetrable an ob{curity, that 
no wit of man can {cale the things of heaven, or dive 

, to thofe of earth.” And certainly philofophy is little 
. other than a kind of fophifticated poefy. Whence do 
the older worthies draw all their philofophy, if not from 
the poets? Nay, they were poets themfelves, and 
treated their art as fuch. -Plato is but a loofe ‘poet. 
Timoh captioufly calls him, A huge forger of miracles. 
Through all the fciences, alike, there runs a fort of 
poetic licenfe. Even as women, when the teeth which 
nature gave them, fail them, take to thofe of ivory ; 
and when their natural colour has forfaken them, o’er- 
lay their checks and necks with powders and with 
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paint; and as they make to themfelves trunk-fleeves of | 

“wire and whalebone bodies, backs of laths, and iff 
bombafted verdugals; and in the open face of day, 
trick and fet themfelves off with counterfeit and arti- 
ficial advantages ; fo it is with f{cience. Arid our very 
laws are faid by fome, to be founded, in part, upon 
certain glegal fictions; yet thefe be the root of juftice. 
She gives us as current cafh and as an earneft, thofe 
very things which fhe herfelf alloweth to be but mere’ 
inventions. For thefe epicyclts, concentrics, eccentrics, 
which aftrology has had-to call in to enable her to keep 
herfelf abreaft the times; the fimply gives them’to us 
as the moft Nkély way fhe can hit on to account for the 
phenomena prefented of the heavenly bodies. The. 
fame with the reft. Philofophy offers to us, not that 
which is, or even fhe believes, but that which fhe can 
fafhion, having in it moft likelihood and plaufibility. 
Plato, in his treatife upon the condition’ of man and of» 
the beafts, warns his hearers, “ What we now give: 
you, were it Confirmed to us by an oracle, we would 

likewife confirm to you; but, feeing it is not, we have 

only offered it as the nfoft probable thing to be truth 

that we could think on.” ‘ 

Nor is it to heaven alone that they have fent their 
cordages, their pullies, their axles and their wheels. 
Let us juft.confider a little, what they have told us of 
ourfelves and of our own mechanifm. _Pofitively there 
is nq. greater retrogration, trepidation, augmentation, 
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recoiling, perturbation in the ftars and heaven’s fyftem, 
than they have feigned to find in this poor, filly litte’ 
corpus of a man. Verily, it was with reafon that they ‘ 
did call it, Microcofmos, A little world, fo diverfe the 
materials they have ufed to build it and to ftock it, 
To account for, to reconcile, the properties that. they 
fee in man; the various funétions and facultigs which 
they perceive to be ‘in us ; into how many fragments 
have they fplit our fouls; into how many holes and 
corners have they huntéd it? Into how many degrees 
and ranks have they graduated:this poor creature, man, 
over and above the natural and perceptible? to how 
many offices, ends, vocations, have they aligned him? ° 
A fort of public anatomy do they make of him. He 
is the fubjeét on which they expatiate, dilate, and ha- 
rangue. And though they have had every facility to 
turn him, to handle him, to twift him, to rip him, to 
eftuff him, to take him to pieces, to put him together 
again ; every man of them after his own notion; yet 
are they as far as ever from making either heag or tail 
of him. Not only not in faét, but not even in fancy, 
can they turn him out {0 creditably but_that there ‘will 
be fome hitch, fome fcrew loofe ; fomething wanting 
to their tailoring, all licentious as it is 3 mended and 
patched up with a thoufand fhreds and tatters. Nor is 
there any fort of excufe for them. For when a painter 
would give us the heavens, a fpire, trees, mountains, 
clouds; objets removed from his. attainment, we 
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merely require, at his handsy fome fort of rude, ap- 
" ‘proximate refemblance. But when he would under- 
take to draw ourfelves, or any other fubje& with which . 
he is familiar; we look to fee a perfect likenefs ; nor 
will we be fatisfied with lef; and if he mifs it, we de= 
{pife him. 

Comfiend me to the Milefian.lafs ; whd, feeing 
Thales, the philofopher, to be for ever in a brown 
ftudy ; his eyes inceffantly poking on the ftars, laid a 
faucepan in his way; to trip him over; and thereby 
to*warn him and ‘teacti him, how it would be time 
enough, when he had well looked to what was going” 
on-under his note, to fend htis eyes aloft to the mim- 
maging of the fkies. For, as faith Democritus; by the: 
mouth of Cicero, . 





Quod eft ante pedes, nemo {pectat ; 
Ceeli {crutantur plagas. 


( What i is before him no man inquires; all their care is to 
seek and grope the regions of the. sky.”’) 


But fuch are the terms of our humanity, that the 
knowledge whigh we have of that which encompaffeth 
us, is as much removed from us, as high above our 
heads, as is that of the fun ahd of the ftars. As much 
fays Socrates, in Plato; when he applies to thofe who 
meddle with, philofophy, the taunt which the Milefian 
woman threw to Thales, namely, that what was under . 
his eyes he cauld not fee. For never was there yet phi- 

; EE, 
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lofopher who could account for what his fellow does, 
nay, nor for that’ matter, for what he him(felf does; nor 
even can he tell, whether the one, or the other, be man 
or be beaft. ° 
Thefe “fort of people, who find the, reafonings of 
Sebonde too timid; who are ignorant of nothing ; ‘the 
lights of the world; who know everything; Fave they 
ever chanced to found among their books, their cogita- 
tions, how hard a matter it is to know their Individual 
felves? We fee clearly enough, that our finger moves,, 
our foot moves ; that certain ‘parts have a will of their 
own, follow their own minds, without ever once afking 
our pleafure, our licenfe; that a certain charaéter of 
alarm will raife a blufh, a certain other induce a deadly 
-Palenefs ; fuch art, #magination will act upon the ‘milt 
-alone, fulch’ another but upon the brain. One thing 
will force us to laugh, another to cry; again, a third 
will amaze, and ftagnate and petrify the blood, * The 
prefentation of certain objects will make the gorge to 
rife; of others again, certain other members’ But as 
to how an effence, purely fpiritual, worketh all thefe 
operations in a body given’ and deter-xinate; and the 
- nature, method and contrivance of all thefe admirable 
inftruments, agencies ; that, no man hath ever known. 
Omnia incerta ratione, et in natura majestate abdita, fays 
Pliny, “ Things are but to be divined af by reafon ; 
“being ‘wrapped and concealed in the majefty of 
““nature.” And St. Auguttin, Modus, quo corporibus 
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adherent fpiritus . « omnino mirus oftynec comprehendi 
“ab homine poteft ; et hoc ipfe homo eft : * The fympdathy 
“by which the foul doth cleave to the body is wonder- 
« ful, nor is it conceived of man; yet fuch is man.” 
-Yet never a doubt is there made about the matter. 
For the conclufions of men are fwallowed on the 
ftrengtle of faith and tradition, on authority and credit 5 
as if it were matter of religion and of law. We see 
ceive, as we do any other jargon, that which is com- 
monly held; we adopt this precious truth, with all 
im fhoulderings, ite feaffoldings of arguments and 
proofs, as though it were an edifice, bafed, firm, unaf- 
failable, unfhakable. Nor is there a man of us will pick 
at it; but, contrary, it is who beft can tinker, and 
cobble up this faith received, with all the little wit he 
has ; in, itself, a commodity wondrous plaftic, pliable, 
contortious. And hence it comes, that the whole 
wd is overrun with folly, with madnefs and with 
lies... The reafon why fo few things are mifgiven of, is ; 
this ; that vulgarly received impreffions never orice 
are brought to the teft, The root is never groped for, 
where all thaeyottennefs lies ; they fumble but among 
the branches.. They do not afk, What Galen faid, 
had it reafop in it? but, Did Galen exprefs himfelf 
thus and thus? Verily, it was in keeping that this 
bridle, this. holdfaft upon the freedom of our thought; 
fhould be extended to the fchools, to fcience, to the 
arts. ‘The god of fcholaftical learning is Ariftotle. It 
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-is as much matter of religion to difcourfe of his’ ordi- 
narices, as it was of thofe-of Lycurgus at Sparta. His’ 
doétrines are to us a fort of canon law, though perad- 
venture, as falfe and unfounded as another. I do not 
fee why I*fhould not as réadily adopt Plato, his ideas ; 
or the atoms of Epicurus, er the fulnefs and the empti- 
nefs of Leucippus and Democritus, or the water of 
Thales, or the infinity of nature of. Anaximander, or 
the air of Diogénes, or the numbers and dymmetry of 
Pythagoras, or the endleffnefs of Parmenides, or the 
unity of Mufeus, or the water-and the fire of Apollo- 
dorus, or the fimilar parts of Anaxagoras, or the difcord 
and concord of Empedocles, or the firé Sf Heraclitus, 
or any other opinion from among all this infinite con- 
fufion of ingens and conclufions arrived at of this 
poor humps yeafong in its infinite wifdom and farfight- 
ednefs, i in whatfoever it meddles with; as I fhould that 
of Ariftotle up6n this matter of the principles of n@ural 
things ; which principles he attributes.to three elements 
—matter, form, privation. And can anything be more 
idle, than*to make inanity itfelf, the contriver and 
begetter of fubftance? Privation is a negative, With 
what confcience, what face, can he pretend it to be the 
author and architect. of things that be? Yet is not 
this to be doubted of, for that would be to grant to.us 

‘the ufe of our reafon, All their endeavoyr and argu- 
mentation ‘goes, not, to fift the truth, but to fhield the 
founder of their fchool from ftrange affaults. His 
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diGtum is the xe plus ultra beyond which no man is to 
be permitted to inquire. : j 4 
Certain: principles once granted, a man may draw 
exadtly what conclufions he pleafes from them; for, 
-according tothe law and ofdinance of this ‘conceffion, 
the reft will naturally follow, without any fort of let, 
or unwafonablenefs. By this, we come to find our 
principles well grounded, and all the fuperftructure to 
follow, as a matter of courfe, For our matters, at firft 
go off, and beforehand, manage to get fuch a footing in 
Our minds, that, after, they can convince us of exactly 
what they ligt 3 juft as do the mathematicians, with their 
axioms given, The data, reliance and confidence which 
we concede to them, give them the means to draw us-to 
the right hand and to the left ; to work us precifely as 
they pleafe, To whomfoever we grant thefe firft prin- 
ciplés, then is he our mafter and our God; and fo. 
wide will he lay his foundations, that, have he a mind, 
he will carry-his edifice to the clouds. -In all this bufi- 
nefé and altercation of the fcjences, we have taken for 
gofpel the faying of Pythagoras, ‘* ‘That every mafter 
“is to be allewed in his’ own art.” ‘The logician goes 
to the grammarian for the meaning of his words; the 
orator borrows of the logician his common-place of ar- 
gument; the poet from the mufician, his harmony, his 
cadence ; the geometrician from the arithmetician; his 
proportions. The metaphyficians take, a$ the bafis of 
their inveftigation, the conjectures of the phyfician ; 
ER . 
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for every {cience has its foreftalling principles ; fo that, 

on every hand, the human reafon is bridled, ‘fifled and‘ 
fuppreffed. But if once you attempt to rally, or attack 

the head and front of all thi¢ credulity, and wherein 

the error lies; ftraight you ‘are fhut up with, “No;° 
“ there is no difputing with thofe who deny principles.’ 

Now, as for principles, there can be no ‘fach™things 

among men, if God do not think ptoper to reveal 

them. So, the whole affair, beginning, middle and 

end, is but moonfhine, day dreams, vanity and fmoke ! 

And as for thofe who would fight -us with “piveh 

“€ principles ;” we have but to encounter them with 

given the.clean contrary. For, one prefumption, one 

theory, has no more authority than has another pre-, 
fumption, theory, if reafon make not the difference. 

Soy the whole of them muft be put to the proof; and, 

firft and foremoft, thefe firft principles, for it is they 

that do tyrannize and war upon the reft. An offers 

weening certitude is the fureft evidence of folly and of 
extreme uncertainty; nor are there any who more 

confummately impofe upon themfelves, or are lefs 

worthy to be called philofophers, than #t Philodoxes 

of Plato. 4 

In matter of phyfics, what we ‘have to know, is 

this; Is fire really hot, is fhow really white ; if matter 

be, in very truth, hard and soft? And as for thofe - 
retorts, which, as old wives’ tales, have come down to 

uss how; to one who mifdoubted of heat, it was told, 
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“to get into the brick-kiln, and fee for himfelf;” and to 
“another, who denied cold to be inherent to ice, “ He 
had better put a bit in his pocket ;” they were unworthy 
of, and difgraceful to the pretenfions of a philofopher. 
Had they but been content to leave us in our natural 
ftate ; allowed us to receive the impreffions from with- 
out, asghey conveyed themfelves to us, through our 
fenfes ; enjoined to our appetites their free and natural 
play and exercife ; the ufe of them as nature intended 
them to be ufed; fuch replies had been rational enough. 
Butt they come with a very poor grace from thofe who 
have been preaching up to us, “ that the mind of man. 
is the contréMlet-genera} of all which is above ‘and be- 
low the vault of heaven; that it embraces all things ; 
that it is capable of all thfngs ;” and that by means of it 
is everything known and brought to light.” Such like 
anfwers would be to the point enough, among the fav- 
ages, who manage to procure for themfelves length of 
days, peace, and tranquillity ; and that, too, all heedlefs 
of the precepts of Ariftotle ; whofe name, peradventures 
they never fo much as heard of ; and who are indebted 
to nature for,g far greater fortitude than they ever could 
have attained from their reafon or inventior. The 
very brutes were no lefs capable than ourfelves of fuch 
replies as thefe ; as were any others who might yet be 
Jiving in obedience to the pure and fimple laws of na- 
ture. But they have renounced to all fuch follies. “Tt 
will not do, to tell me, “It is fo, for you fee and feel 
aE ‘4 
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that it js fo.” What they haye to do js, to tell me, If 
what I think I feel, I, in reality, do feel, And, after’ 
that they muft explain to me, if I do feel it, the why, 
and the how, and the what.‘ Let them name to me the 
name, the home, the comings and the ‘oings of the, 
heat and of the cold; the nature. of that which acts, 
and of that which ts acted on; or let them renounce 
to their pretenfions—neither to allow or to accede to 
anything, but with the confent of reafon, Jt is their 
touchftone for their every matter of eflay; but, affu- 
redly, it is one full of falfehood; of error, -and of dor- 
blene&s, | 

Where can her {cience be put to a fairer teft, than 
in the cafe of her own proper felf? If we are Not .to 
believe her, {peaking of ‘her own felf, how js the tobe. 
Credited, fpeaking of that which is above, beyond, 
without ? Surely, if the knew anything, it would: be 
her own nature, her own domicile. That domicile is 
the foul; of which reafon is a part or an emanation. 
But as for that only, true and perfeét reafon, (the title of 
which we have ufurped toour poor, filly, fhallow cogita~ 
tions, imaginatiéns ;) it is enfhtined in the-heart of God. 
There issher home, and there is her retreat ; and it is 
thence that it parteth, when it pleafeth Him to reveal 
to us a ray of his divinity ; even as Pallas fprung, all 
armed, from the brain of Jove, to communigate and to 
impart herfelf to the world. er 

Now, let us, a moment, fee what this human reafon 
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has taught us of herfelf, and of the foul: not of that 
: great foul of the world, of which almoft all aren 
holds the heavenly bodies and firft elements to be par- 
ticipators; nor yet of that which Thales attributed 
-even to things inanimate, drawn thereto from a con- 
fideration of the magnet; but of that foul which is 


within ‘&s and which beft we fhould know. 
bd * * * * * 


_ ©The firft taw which’ God impofed on man was one 
of pure obedience. *It was a commandment fole 
and fimple ; farther, he was neither to’ know, nor to 
inquire ; inafmuch as to obey is the natural return of a 
reafonable foul, ‘allowing of an all bounteous and omni- 
. potent Superior. From obedience and from fibmiffion 
fpritg every other virtue ; contrariwife, from prefump= 
tion doth all fin, And of this waywardnel came the 
” firft temptation to which our nature was expofed, on the 
part of the devil. The firft poifon that he ever inftilled 
intg our fouls, was the promife which he .made to ys 
of fGience and af knowledge : Ye fhall be ag gods; 
“ knowing good and evjl.” And the fyrens, in*Homer, 
when they would. enfnare Ulyffes, encompafs him in 
their ruinous and inextricable toils, could think of no 
likelier bait ¢ tender to him, than fufficiency. Curiofity 
is the pefteand fcourge of man. And this is why igno- 
rance is for ever preached to us, by our holy religion, 
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as an article indifpenfable to our faith and obedience : 
“ Beware left any man. fpoil: you through philofophy 
sand vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the 
“ rudiments of the world.” : 

All the philofophy of all the feéts is of agcord in this; - 
that the fovereign goog confifts in the tranquillity of the 
body and of the foul.. But where is it to be found? 
In very truth, it would feeni to me, that nature, to put 
us in conceit with this, our miferable and beggarly pre- 
dicament, has given us, as.a fet-off, prefumption. As 
much was allowed of Epiétetus: “ Ofinion,” fafs 
hey ‘‘israll that man can properly call his own.” A 

' very whiff and a fmoke is our portion. The gods, 
faith philofophy, are poffefled of health in effence, for- 
row in intellection : man, on thé contrary, pofleffes his 
good but’ in imagination, his ill in reality. We do well 
to deify the powers of dir imagination; for all our 
wealth is “no more than day;dreams. Liften to the 
ravings ,of this calamitous and this miserable being! 
“ There is nothing,” fays Cicero, ‘fo delightful as 
“the purfuit of letters; I mean of thofe which open 
“up. tp us the immenfity of nature ; yeveal to ug the 
“ heights of heaven’s majefty ; lay before us, as in a 
“ map, the earth, the feas, and all that in them is, It 
“is they which have taught unto us religion, equity, 
“ difcipline, fortitude ; difpelled the fhadegpf darknefs ; 
S¢ that which was hid, declared ; above, belew, on this 
“ hand and on that... It is by them that we are taught 
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_“ to well live and happily live ; to pafs away. our days, 
“© yoid, alike, of difpleafure, of pain, and of toffence !” 
Would not one think, to hear him thus declaim, that ®: 
was of the Almighty himfelf, the everlafting and the 

’ omnipotent God, that he were haranguing ?—As for 
the. effect, a thoufand poor applewomen have paffed, 
in theirwillages, a life more equable, more undifturbed, 
and, more affured, than ever did Cicero. 


Deus ile fult, deus, inclyte Memmi, 

Qui princeps vite rationem invenjt eam, que 
Nunc appellatur fapientia ; quique per artem 
Fluctibus é tantis vitam, tantifque tenebris, @ 
In tam tranguilla et tam clara luce locavit. 


€* Beyond a doubt he was’ god, , preat Memmus, prince of ite, : 
who firft that reafon broached, which now we wifdom call ; 
who, by his art, the ftorms of life allayed; black night dif- 
pelled, and brake-to glorious day.”’) 


‘ ; * 
Heie are fine words and noble fentences ; yet did a 


bit of ‘a mifhap reduce the underftanding of this fame 
man to @ more degraded condition than that of any 
Half-witted dizzard, and this, defpite his God of a pre- 
fied ceptor, and all this, divine fagacity. + With no |efs im= 
pudence does Democritus preface his work: “IT am 
« about to {peak of all things!” And on a par, is 
that prepofterous title which Ariftotle gives us, of’ 
© thortal gods,” with the conclufion of Chrysippus 


1 See note B B, at the end, 
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that Dion was ag virtuous as God.” And even my — 
Seneca tells us, * That. though he may be beholden to 

® God for his “being, he is, to himfelf, for his well- 

“being ;” a faying in keeping with this other, “ It is 

ba juttifiable to value ourfelyes upon our yirtues, which 

“it were idle to do, if we owed them to God and not 

“to ourfelves.” This alfo is of Seneca: **'Fhat the 

“¢ wife man hath a fortitude like unto God’s ; but feeing 

“© that it is lodged in a mortal frailnefs, therain doth he 

“ furpafs him.” 

There is nothing more common than to meet with 
fallies of a like temerity. There is nota man of us 
who will fo much bluth to findhimfelf compared’ unto 
God, as he will be offended to fee himfelf depreffed'to 
the rank of other animals; fo much more jealous are 
we of our own ftanding than of that of our Creator ! 

But we muft trample under foot thefe prepofterous 
pretentions ; we muft fhake, to the very foundations, 
the ridiculous affumptions upon which thefe’unteriable 
‘imaginations are bafed. As long as he fhall-think to 
have any proper and inherent force, independence, 
never, will man confent to recognize, aS*he ‘ought, his 
Maker. His geefe will ever be fwans, as the faying is: 
we mutt ftrip him to his fkin. * * * * 
* * * And even admitting {cience, know- 
ledge, to be capable of all they fay; of blunting, of 
mitigating the misfortunes which befet use, what can 
it be alleged to do, which downright ftockifhnefs will 
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not accomplith in half the time, ; and much more Fe gffece 
“tually? . Pyrrho, the philofopher, in a ftorm, as his 
quantum of confolation, had but to lay-his finger on an 
hog, fnoring; at full, length, on the deck. It is to the 
trick of a teamfter, or an, athlete, that philofophy, as 
the wind-up “of all its talk, is forced to fend us; in 
whom,commonly, we fhall perceive a leffer dread of 
death, a greater aptitude to fuffering and privation, 
more invincible endurance than mere theory will ever 
enable any among ourfelves to attain, if not, in fome 
meafure, analogoufly conftituted, or early inured unto 
hardfhip. How is it that we can fo much more readily 
perform the Thott fickeping dperations on an infant or an 
animal, than on our grown-up felves ; if not by their 
fuperior unapprehenfivenefs ? How many, by the mere 
force of imagination, have been thrown into violent dif- 
tempers? Do we not, every day, fee them blooded, 
purged and pilled, for remedy to ills which nowhere are 
to be found, faverin their own imaginations? When 
real calamities are wanting, we eke them out with the 
help of thofe of fancy. ‘ This ‘colour, this hue; fure 
ba ‘ certairily there is rhefm impending :” ‘ fo hot a 
“ feafon, it is impoffible but fevers will be abroad :” 
“ fomething is hanging over you it is written in the 
 croffing of the life-line of your palm ! i» And as if 
this were not enoughfwe go, point blank, to the affault 
of life itfelf : “This is not thé kind of health to laft; 
“the man is burfting with health; blood muft be let, 
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“ the.fyftem loweted, or nature will go pop.” Compare _ 
the life of fuch a man, tormented with his vapours, his” 
crotchets and his fpleen, with that of a poor one, leav- 
ing nature to mind her own bufinefs ; taking things as he 
finds them, without any fort of mifgiving or prognoftica~ 
tion ; whois ill when he is on the flat of his back, and‘not 
before. I fay, compare with fuch an one, this other, 
who, as common as not, has the gravel in his brains or 
ever it has gotten to his bladder. As if it was not time 
enowgh to have it there, when it got there, he muft 
anticipate it in imagination, and make an hafte to 4ts- 
approach. What I have faid of medicine ; 3 as much 
might be afferted of knowledge, generally. Se 
In the very beafts we may fee how much- the agitation 
of the fpirits will tend to the impairment of the-fyftem. 
What is told of thofe of Brazil, ‘its natives, how no 
other death is known among them, fave that of old 
age; which fome would fain attribute to the ferenity 
‘and tranquillity of the air, I would father place to the 
ferenity and tranquillity of their fouls ; difcharged of all 
paffion, imagination, occupation, purfuit, wafting or dit” 
pleafant ; as people pafling “their days im-an admirable 
fimplicity and ignorance; ftrangers,-alike, to laws, let- 
ters, kings, rulers; religion, philofophy. .* * #%% 
* * * * Of what is this moft fubtle folly 
weaved, but of the moft fubtle*wifdom ?. As of-thé 
mott paffionate attachments come the moft, paffionate 
“eftrangements ; 3 of the sa untydubled ‘health, the 
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moft, confounding maladies ; fo, of. the moft rare and 
* exquifite emotions of the foul come’ the moft tranfcen- 
dent follies, and the moft erratic. There is not the 
parting of an hair betwixt them. We have but to look 
. upon the lunatic to perceive how fympathetically folly 
wil] lend itfelf to the moft jnordinate operations of the 
foul. Who is"there that doth, not know, how difficult 
is it to draw the line between -half-hazarded {cintillations 
of a free and a witty thinker, and the outburfts of a di- 
vine and a fupernatural enthufiafm? Plato tells us, the 
melancholy are, of alt others, the moft excellent, the 
eafieft to be tamed unto difcipline ; yet are there none 
of fo natural a propenfion unto folly. What an infinity 
of fpirits have their own proper vehemence, facility, 
loft and overthrown! What a declenfion, and all from 
. the very intenfity and exaltation df his temperament, 
have we snot Jately feen in one of the moft ingenious 
and judicious pocty of the age ; the one who the near- 
eft approached te the antique and primitive, of any 
Italian, who hath yet appeared ? ? Hath he not now 
: ‘wherewithal to thank himéelf forall this murderous 
vivacity 5 R thjs light which hath blinded him ; this nice 
and, adapted fulteptibility to reafon which hath deprived 
him of reafon ; this fcrupulous and laborious -refearch 
after knowledge, which hath landed him * imbecility ; 
this extraogdinary comprehenfivenefs of fou] which hath 
robbed bin of all foul; that reftleffnefs which now, for 
ever, is] at reft?s It was. rather with indignation than 
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commiferation that I faw him, at Florence, in this hu- 
miliating condition, furviving his very felf; unconfcious ‘ 
of himfelf and of his works ; which, unknown to him, 
yet under his very eyes, had been put to the prefs, all 
fcribbled and unformed. 
Would you fee a man in his natural Conditions as 
he ought to be; in a fixed, fure and immoveable firm- 
nefs? Smothe¥ him up in, fat, in apathy 5 bid him be 
idle and be grofs. To be wife, to be men, we muft 
be beafts again; we mutt be blind or ever we can fee. 
And if it is objected to me, that this ftupifying of the 
fpirits, this deadening to care, to forrow and affault, 
_ draws with it this neceflary confequence, that it alfo 
renders us lefs fufceptible to the endearments, the de- 
lights of life ; I deny it nots But the mifery of our lot 
is this; that we have not fo much to enjoy as to elude ; 
that we are not fo much gratified with the higheft plea- 
fure, as we are diftracted with the lighteft pain: the 
higheft health does not fo much arreft us, as the lighteft 
trouble. To be well is fimply not to be ill, And this 
is why that feat, which the moft deified voluptuoufnefs, 
came to place fupreme felicity in fupreme indolence. 
To be “exempted from ill is all the well we have any 
call to look for below. : 
a) * * | * 
Of all others, Chriftians have a right fo know by 
how much curiofity is the inherent failing apd, original 
fin of man. The determination to get to himfelf wif- 
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dom ‘and knowledge, was the firft downfall of our 

* fpecies ; precipitated it into the aby{s of eternal damna- 
tion. Pride is his lofs and his perverfion. It is pride 
which draws him out of the beaten track ; which makes 
whim hafte to, and faften on newfanglednefs ; preferring, 
rather, to be"the leader of a loft and an erring troop ; 
a wanderer on the road to ruin ; to be a teacher, a 
domine, of madnefs and of lies, than a difciple in the 
fchool of truth, or to allow himfelf to be led by the 
hand of another, in the broad and beaten path. It 
may be, that this is the meaning of that old Greek word: 
“ That fuperitition followeth in the wake of pride, and 
“is fubje& To him, as to a father.” Ah, knowledge ; 
for how much haft thou to anfwer ! : : 

* * * * * 

Finally, there is nothing conftant beneath the fun, 
either in our own nature, or in the nature which fur- 
rounds us. Ourfelves, our perceptions, all things 
mortal, are for ever alterant, chopping and changing 
about. ,Hence it comes, that we never can arrive at 
anything indubitable, either toyching ‘them or ourfelves; 
beholder and,beholded being, alike, in a perpetual crifis 
of metamorphofe and mutation. We have no accefs 
to anything, for all things that be, for ever are in a 
tranfition ftate, ’twixt life and death; nor offering, at 
beit, but forme miferable {cintillation, fhadow ; fhatched 
and uncertain appearance. And if you were to take it 
into your head te faften on this or that, it were about 
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as precious a notion as if you would think to gtab of 
ocean in your fift. For the more you would think to’ 
gather that which, of its nature, is not to be gathered, 
the more and the more would it efcape you. So, feeing 
that all things are interminably occupied ‘in paffing 
from one ftate into another, reafon, which fancieth, at 
any moment, to delay a real prefence, difcovere itfelf to 
be impofed upon ; nor is it able to arreft anything per- 
manent or tangible ; in as much as all things are either 
coming into being, and fo, are not yet; or elfe have 
been, or ever you can fay, Beliold! Plato would allaw 
to matter, birth, but not exiftence ; and was, farther, 
- of opinion, that Homer had made Ocean’ the father of 
the gods, and Thetis mother, to fhow us how all things 
‘are in a perpetuity of agitation, tranfmutation, alteration ; 
an opinion, as he tells us, previous to his time, common 
to all the philofophers, excepting only Parmenides, who 
refufed to admit of motion, the virtues of which he 
held in much account. Pythagoras imagined all mat-’ 
ter to be reftlefs and flippery ; the ftoics, that there 
was no fuch thing as the paffing moment, and that 
what we call, Time prefent, is only the foldering of 
time paft and time coming. Heraclitus infifted that 
no man ever twice croffed the fame water; Epicharmus, 
that he who, to-day, is unable to pay the fhot, to-mor- 
row, no longer owes his reckoning ; that he who is 
invited, one day, to a feaft, prefents himfe}f, the next, 
an_utter ftranger : they are no longer the fame parties ; 
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ané that it was impoffible to find any one mortal thing 
twice in the like condition. ‘ For, fuch is the inftabi- 
“ lity and volatility of nature, that now will it diffolve ; 
“¢ now will it come together again : it is, and it is no 
“more. So that nothing of all which begins to be 
“ ever arrives to all the height of being; in as much 
“ as this*eternal birth is ever occupied on her parturi- 
“tion, nor does it for an inftant, come to an head. 
Hence it follows, that from the very hour in which 
“ we are begotten, all is endlefs change and mutation. 
“ For even as from-a drop is quickened, in the bowels 
“ of our mother, a lifelefs form ; freed from the womb, 
“an infant to the breaft to come ; anon a lad, then, 
“a young man; again, one in his prime ; too foon in 
“his decline ; laft fcene of all, inanity and wretched- 
“‘nefs ; fo may we fee that every alteration, every fub- 
‘ fequent generation, is at the coft and corruption of 
“the precedent. And yet, miferables that we are, we 
“ ftand fottifhly aghafted at one death, we, who are 
“ dying daily ; we, who have already pafled through fo 
“many. For not only, as faid Heraclitus, is. the 
“ extinction of fire the generation of air, of air water ; 
“ but as much is manifefted, as clearly, in ourfelves. 

‘© The flower of our prime withereth and fadeth away, 
“Cas old age creepeth upon us; adolefcence dieth in our 
“prime, infancy in adolefcence, the day of our birth in 
“ the day of our life. Yefterday is dead to this day, 


« 
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“ and this day will be engulphed in to-morrow ; nor js, 
“ there any one thing which abideth, and which altereth 
“not. For, fuppofing it to be otherwife ; that we are 
“ always one and the fame; how would it then be, 
“ that this moment we fhould delight in,this obje@, the* 
“ fucceeding in another: how fhould we then love and 
“ hate the fame thing, and within an hour ; “extol and 
‘¢ defame, things and their oppofites? How is it that 
“we have different affections ; or that our opinions 
‘* vary upon one and the fame head? For it is not to 
“ be prefumed, that without fome inward mutation, 
“ diffimilar affections fhould be evidenced. Now that 
“¢ which fuffers mutation is no more the fame,,and if it 
“ is no more the fame, it is no more atall. And fo, as 
{the whole man is for ever changing, fo are the 
“ fucceffive phafes of that man for ever changing; 
“* ever paffing from one ftate into another ftate. Hence 
“*¢ of neceflity, it comes, that we are hoaxed and co- 
“zened in our apprehenfion of nature and of things, 
“ confounding that which avows itfelf but m appear- 
“ ance, with that which really may be; and all this 
“¢ fram being unable thoroughly to know what actually 
“is, What then is that which aétually is? That 
« which is eternal : which is to fay, which never had 
“ a beginning, nor ever will know an end ; that fuffer- 
“ eth not, of time, mutation. For time, in itelf, is 
“a thing evanifhing, nor other than a fhadow; of its 
“¢ very nature, fleeting and paflagery; nor fixed, nor 
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.** ftable, nor tied to a place. Before, After, Will be, 
“ Has been, its very appellatives, carry, on the face 
“ of them, evidence that no fuch thing can Be, or Is. 
“ For, were it not monftrous to talk of a thing being 

“in Being, which is not yet, or that has already ceafed 
“tobe! Very now, This inftant, Whilft I fpeak, 
“ defignatfons upon which it is apparent that we prin- 
« cipally bafe our notions of time ; reafon, once brought 
“ to bear upon them, demolifhes ther at a ftroke,; re- 
“ folving the whole into two—time paft and time to 
“ Ome; nor admitting of the aflumption of a third, 

* “ prefent. Nordis that nature which’ is meafured in 
‘© any way more favoured than that time which would 
“ meafure it, For neither is there in her any one 
“ ftate which continueth, or is eternal: for all things 
“ are either exiftent, or being ufhered into exiftence, 
“ or hurried away from exiftence. So that it is infuf- 

_ “ ferable to hold of the Deity, who alone Is, that he 
“ Was, or Will be. For thefe are derogatories, allay~ 
‘ ments, ‘abatements; on the very face of them, ad- 
“« miffive of change and mutation, and confequently, 
“ but applicable to that which is capable of change and 
<¢ of mutation. Wherefore muft we conclude, that 
“ God alone Is; nor is the exiftence of him to be 
‘ meafured of any time, but of an eternity, eternal, fixed, 
“ unvanifhing, immutable; that before him nothing was, 
“ and that after him, nothing will be, or newer or more 


“ recent : in a word, that he alone is the only 7 att, 
* 
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“ whose eternal now is the everlafting ever. Nor is. 
“there aught, fave He alone, but of which it muft be 
“* faid, ‘It has been,’ or It will be 3’ without begin- 
“ ning and without end.” 

To this, fo pious a conclufion of a pagan man, I will” 
but fimply tack this little other, (and it cometh of one of 
a like condition,) as a wind up to all this Jong’ and un- 
confcionable difcourfe ; and which, had I purfued it as 
far as,the matter had led me, peradventure might never 
have come to a clofe.—‘“O, how vile and fallen a 
“ thing is man, unexalted above the pitch of his “hu- 
“ manity !” A notable faying, truly, and a wholefome 
with, yet prepofterous withal! For to think to clutch an 
handfull bigger than the hand, an armfull than the arm ; 
farther to ftraddle than the legs will ftride, were not more 
monftrous or more ridiculous than for man to fay, He 
would foar- above himfelf or his humanity. He can 
fee but with his eyes, nor can he touch but to what his 
fenfes will attain. Yes; he will rife, but it will be 
when God fhall extend to him his divine interpofition. 
He -may rife, abandoning and renouncing his.own 
propey endeavours ; allowing himfelf,to ‘be raifed and 
fupported by an influence pure and heavenly. It is to 
our Chriftian faith, and not to this virtue ftoic, to afpire 
to fuch, fo miraculous and divine a metamorphofe ! 


a 


1 See note D D, at the end. 
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NOTES. 


Note A, page 2. 


Ir we would but condeivend to look at the matter difpaffion- 
ately, it might, perhaps, a good deal puzzle us to fay, why a 
fimilitude, is to pafs unchallenged in poetry, which, embodied 
into a conception in the fifter art of fculpture, is to be pro- 
nounced indecorous. The very fame idea is to be found in the 
book of Job; the fevereft poem which ever was, or probably, 
ever will be written. See Job, xxxviii. 8. 


’ 
Note B, page 71. 

It is a deplorable thing to think, that the following is the only 
veftige which time has {pared to us, of a {chool or charagter of 


literature, apparently of an even more than Pindarie audacity, 
fire, fublimity and eloquence. ° 


- Note ©, page 77. 

-St, Denis isa village near Paris, and in the cathedral of, qrhich, 
the ancient mfdnarchs of France were moftly buried. It ts here 
put for Frange itfelf. , 7 

Monjoie St. Denis, was the war cry of the hofts of France, as 
was St. George that of thofe of England. > 
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Note D, page 85. 


“ Nothing,” fays M. de St. Pelaye, “can appear more incredi- 
“ble, in our poem, than this vow of the queen of England. Her . 
undertaking to kill herfelf, with her infant, if the is not allowed 
“to take part in the expedition of the King, is an atrocity which 
* revolts, alike, nature and reafon. But the manners of antiquity 
“were ruthiefS, and fuch as aroufed paffions and gntiments 
“which, now-a-days, we fhould recoil from. | In fupport of this, 
“from many inftances which might be cited, I fhall give two. 

“‘ The pious queen, Margaret, wife to St. Louis, as fhe was on 
“the point of being brought to bed, at Damietta, learned that 
“the King had juft fallen into the hands of the Saracens: which 
“threw her into fuch an agony, fays Joinville, that as foon as 
“ever fhe would get into her bed, the would ftart from it afrefh, 
“calling out to everyone, Help; Help! On thisy an old knight, 
“of eighty years of age, and who never for a moment quitted 
“her, would fay to her, ‘ Madame, be under no apprehenfion ; I 
“Sam with you. And as the was on the eve of being deli- 
‘<vered, fhe put everyone out of the room, excepting this old 
“ knight sand falling on her knees before him, fhe told him that 
“fhe had a favour to crave of him. And when fhe had made 
“him fwear to her to perform it, the faid, ‘What I have to re- 
“Squire of you is this, that fhould the infidels take this city, you 
“will take my head from my fhoulders, fooner than I jhall be al- 
“lowed to fall into their hands. To which the old knight 
“ replied, ¢ Madame, it will be a pleafure to me to fulfil your will ; 
“4 for) from the firft, I had determined that I qwould Sooner fo do, 
*<« than, permit you to fall into their power,’ &c. ~ 


Note E, page 99... 

Shakefpere, as Burns, was a great worker up of kindred and 
contenSporary literature. Nothing almoft was tan poor or too 
rich to be turned to account. . 

a 
* Nymph, in thine orifons be all my fing remembered!” 
z . Hamlet. 
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Note B, page 1 32. 


This tale does not exaétly endhere ; a paflage being omitted,’ 
which, with great propriety, has been transferred to the notes, in 
.all the more refpeétable editions of our author. I confifts of 
“a reflection," {ays an editor, “ well worthy of Brantéme, who 
“ would fooner mar this touching and this tragic tale, than lofe 
an ocopfion for the difplay of his miferable facetioufnefs ; and 
“ affuredly much figter calculated to adorn the pages of his ‘ Eafy 
««¢ Ladies * than his Incidents ef Duelling.” Brantome feems to 
have had a ftrong touch of that inherent filthinefs and loathfome- 
nefs of mind which characterized the famous dean of St. Patrick's. 

ift had none of Brantéme’s grace, voluptuoufnefs ; Brantéme 
had none of Swift's virtues. : 


”* 


Note G, page 135. 


Mott unqueftionably it was the extraction royal which carried 
the day, This great ftatefmman; one of the greateft, if not the 
greateft that ever lived, was moft miferably acceffible on the feore 
of family: Lafond, his valet-de-chambre, clearly knew his weak 
fide. : 


.  _ * Note H, page 187. 


Henry and our Elizabeth, were, moft affuredly, two of the 
gteateft princes which fat upon their refpeétive thrones, or ever 
reigned. They had much’ that was in common ; in fa&, almott 
every thing whieh their relative pofitions, careers, and fexes would 
permit to be fo. “Side by fide with this noble fpeeth, I have © 
placed the famous golden one of Elizabeth: the laft which fhe ever 
delivered to her faithfpl commons. ° 

“¢Mr, Speaker. We perceive your coming is to prefent thanks 
‘unto us: Know I accept them with no lefs joy than your loyes 
can have delirs to offer fuch a prefent, and do more efteem it 
than any treafure or riches; for thofe we know how to prize ; 
but loyalty, love and thanks, I account them invaluable; and 
though God hath raifed me high, yet this I account the glory of 
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my crown, that I have reigned with your loves, This makes 
that I do not fo much rejoice that God. chas made me to bea 
queen, as to be a queen over fo thankful a people, and to be the 
means under God to conferve you in fafety, and preferve you from’ 
danger; yea, to be the inftrument to deliver you from difhonour, 
from fhame and from infamy, to keep you from out of fervitude, « 
and from flavery under our enemies, and cruel tyfanny, and vile 
oppreffion intended againft us; for the better withfanding 
whereof, we take very acceptable their intended helps, arf chiefly 
in that it manifefteth your loves and largenefS of hearts to your 
fovereign. Of myfelf I mutt fay this, I never was any greedy, 
feraping grafper, nor a ftri& faft-holding prince, nor yet a waiter ; 
my heart was never fet upon any worldly goods, but only for my 
fubjeéts' good. What you do beftow'on me I will not hoard Up. 
but receive it to beftow on you again ; yea, mine own properties 
T account yours, to be expended for your good, and your eyes 
fhall fee the beftowing of it for your welfare. 

* Mr. Speaker, I would with you and the reft to ftand up, for I 
fear I thall yet trouble you with longer fpeech. . 

Mr. Speaker, you give me thanks, but I am more to than! 
you, and I charge you thank them of the Lower Houte from me 3 
for had I not received knowledge from you, I might a’ fallen into 
the lapfe of an error, only for want of true information, 

Since I was queen, yet did I never put my pen to any grant 
but upon pretext and femblance made me, that it was for the 
good and avail of my fubjeéts generally, though a private profit 
to fome of my ancient fervants, who have deferved well; but 
that my, grants thall be made grievances to my people, and 
oppreffions, to be privileged undef colour of opr patents; our 

+ princely dignity hall not fuffer it. . 

When I heard it, I could give no reft unto my thoughts until 
T had reformed it, and thofe varlets, lewd perfons, abufers of my 
bounty, fhall know I will not fuffer it. And, Mr. Speaker, tell 
the Houfe from me, I take it exceeding grateful, that- thee know-. 
ledge of thefe things are come unto me from them, fAnd though 
amongit them the principal members are fuch as are Hpt touched 
‘Mm private, and therefore need not {peak from any feeling of the 
grief,-yet we have heard that other gentlemen alfo of the Houle, 
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who ftand as free, have {poken as freely in it; which gives us to 
know, that no refpeéts or interefts have moved them other than. 
the minds they bear t6 fuffer no diminution of our honour and 
ourdubjects’ love unto us. The zeal of which affection tending 
to eafe my people, and knit their hearts unto us, I embrace with 
.4 princely care far above all earthly treafures. I, efteem my 
people's love, gore than which I defire not to merit: and God, 
that gave me here to fit, and placed me over you, knows, that I 
never regpected myfelf, but as your good was conferved in me 3 
yet what dangers, what praétices, and what perils I have paffed, 
fomé, if not all of you, know ; but none of thefe things do move 
me, or ever made me fear, but it is God that hath delivered me. 

And in my governing this land, I have ever fet the fat judg- 

ent-day before mine eyes, and fo to rule as I fhall be judged and 
anfwer before a higher Judge, to whofe judgment-feat I do 
appeal: in that never thought was cherifhed in my heart that 
tended not to“my people's good. 

And if my princely bounty have been abufed, and my grants 
turned to the hurt of my people, contrary to my will and mean- 
ing, or if any in authority under me have negleéted, or converted 

I have committed unto them, I hope God will not lay their 






aking, and vear a crown, is a thing more glorious to 
them that feq it,than it is pleafant to them that bear it: for my- 
felf, I never was fo enticed with th¢ glorious name of a king, or 
the,royaf authority of a queen, as delighted that God had made 
me his igftrument to maintain his truth and glory, and to defend 
this kingdom from difhonour, damage, tyranny and oppreffion. 
Byt thould I afcribe any of thefe things to myfelf or my fexly 
weakne&s, I frere not worthy to live, and of all moft unworthy of 
the, mercies J have received at God’s hands; but to God only 
and ‘wholly all is given and afcribed. 
“Phe cares and troyibles of a crown I cannot more fitly refemble 
. ty the drugs of a learned phyfician, perfumed with fome 
atical Yyvour, or to bitter pills gilded over, by which they 
“are gendered more acceptable or lefs offenfive, which indeed are 
~~" bitter and Anpleafant to take ; and for my own part, were it not 
contcience fake, to difcharge the duty that God hath, laid 
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upon me, and to maintain his glory, and kéep you in fafety, in 
my own difpofition I thould be willing to-refign the place I hold” 
to any other, and glad to be freed of the glory with the labour, 
for it is not my defire to live nor to reign longer than my life, and 
reign fhall be for your good. And though you have -had, and 
may have, yaany mightier and wifer princes fitting in this feat, 
yet you never had, nor fhall have any that will lqve you better. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend me to your loyal loves, and 
yours to my beft care and your farther counfels ; and I gray you, 
Mr. Controuler and Mr. Secretary, and you of my council, that 
before thefe gentlemen depart to their counties, you bring ‘them 
all to kifs my hand.”"—Ld. Somers’ Tra&s. 


Note I, page.199. 


e. 
it is hardly neceffary to recall, that Henry had been brought 

up in the proteftant, or Huguenot faith; whieh, fiowever, from 

political confiderations, he was induced to abandon. \ 


Note J, page 226. 


In.the paraphrafe of Chaucer, one or two beautiful verfes 
occur, about this part : 


© ftormy peple, unfad and ever untrewe, 
And undifcrete, and changing as a fane ; 
Delighting ever in rombel that is newe ; 
For like the mone waxen ye and wane! 
Ay full of clapping, dere ynough a jane ; . 
Your dome is fals, your conftance evil preveth, 
A ful gret fool is he that in ye leveth ! ee 


O ftormy people ; unfad and ever untrue; 
And indifereet, and changing as the fane * ; 
Delighting ever in rumour that is new + 
E’en as the moon, ye waxen and ye wane! 
Aye full of clack ; to win ye were a pains * * 
Your judgment's falfe; your conftancy th® wind ; 
As he who trvfts you to his coft will find 1%. 


- * Weathercock, St 
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Note K, page 243. 


How curious is it to contraft the account of plain, honeft 
Piticottie,with that of this {plendid, blazeed, voluptuous, worthlefs 
roué of a Frenchman ! 

He 2 fays, “In the meantyme the queine maid her entres in 
ce Edinburgh as the lyk was not feine a befoir, fhoe was fo gorge- 
“ ouflie and magnificientlie receaved ; * &e. 


Note L, page 267. 


For the credit of this refpeétable young lady's mamma, it may 
he as well to ftate, what nfay not, poffibly, be known to al! ; that 
Mademoifelle was originally the appellative of a married woman 
whofe hufbandg’s rank was beneath that of a noble, yet above that 
of a burgefs; as well as that of a maid. 

7 


Note M, page 285. 


The family of Landry was one of great antiquity. A very 
curious anecdote of one of them, who lived in’the fixth century, 
occurs in “ A Mirrour or Looking-Glafle both for Saints, and 
Sinners, &c. &e. By Sa, Clark, Paltor in Bennet Fink. The 
Second Edition. London. 1654.” 

“In France there was one Fredegundis, a famous * * * * * who 
for her beauty was entertained by C/ilperic King of France, whom 
fhe caufed to banifh his Queen Axzdovera, and his other wife 
catled Galfuinda the caufed to be murthered, that the might enjoy 
the King alone: yet neither was the faithful to him, but proftituted , 
her body to Landric, Matter of the King’s horfe. On a time the 
King being to go a hunting, went to bid his wife farewell, who 
was combing her hajre: The King went foftly behinde her, and 
with his wand in {port ftruck her behinde: She thinking it had 
been her Lendric, faid: What docfl thou do, my Landric? H's 
the part fe @ good Knight to charge a Lady before, and not behinde : 
The King by this, means finding her falfhood, went his wayes on 
hunting, and fhe finding herfelf difcovered, fent for Landric: told 
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him what was happened, and therefore perfwaded him to kill the 

King for his, and her fafety: which he Sundertook, and effeéted” 
that night as the King came late from hunting.""— Freack Hip. 


Note N, page 287. : ‘ 

The extraordinary temperfnce which prevailed, during at leak 
a confiderable portion of the middle ages, may, péalibly, have been 
a good deal owing to the actual fcarcity of provifions, as the 
earlier nakednefs to want of manufaétures. Hofinthed, “who lived 
in Elizabeth's time, in his moft curious chronicles, tells us, ‘how 
“thefe od repafts, thanked be Ged, are verie well left, and ech 
“Cone, in manner, (except, here and there, fome young hungrie 
“ ftomach, that cannot faft till dinner-time,) contenteth himfelf 
“with dinner and fupper onelie. The Normans, mifliking the 
“ gormandife of Canutus, ordeired after their arrivall, that no 
* table fhould be covered above once in a daie, which Huntingdon 
“‘imputeth to their avarice: but in the end, either waxing wearie 
“ of their oune frugalitie, or fuffering the cockle of old. cuftom to 
“ overgrow the good corne of their new conftitution, they fell to 
* fuch libertie, that in often feeding, they furmounted Camitus, 
“furnamed the hardie.* * * For my part, I am perfuaded, 
“that the purpofe of the Normans, at the firft, was to reduce the 
“ancient Roman order, or Danifh cuftom, in feeding once in a 
“day, as I have read and noted.* * * With us, the nobilitie, 
“‘gentrie and ftudents, doo ordinarilie go to dinner at eleven 
before noone, and to fupper at five, or betweene five and fix at 
“afternoon. The merchants dine and fup feldome beforé twelve 
“Cat none, and fix at night, efpecialliein London. The hufband, 
“men dine at high noone, as théy call it, and fup at feven or 
“eight :-but out of the tearme in our univerfities, the fcholars 
“dine at ten, As to the pooreft fort, they generallie dine and 
“fap when they may, fo that to talk of their order or repakt, it 
“were but a needleffe matter.” . : 


Note O, page 290. 


In an admirable and contemporary, though fomewiiat carelefs 
tranflation, preferved, in manutcript, in the Britith Mufeum, the 


~ 
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elements aic rendered, *¢ her favioure.”” They were, for the moft 
part, I believe, thus called, or fisnply, Tze Lord. The paflage 
ftands thus ; Sy cuidoit tranfir de la mort, et fe fff apporter beau fire 
Dieux. Beau fre Dieux, is, literally, Fair Sir God, Beau, fair, 
was an honorary, I fancy, feldom or never ufed, except to, or by 
the royal family. Beau Sire rei, Fair Sir King ; Beau. fils, Fair 
fon; Bel oncle, Beau neveu, Fair uncle ; Fair nephew ; are every- 
where met with. . 

In fo extraordinary a manner had the principles of chivalry 
become engrafted upon thofe of religion, that it is no uncommon 
thing to find apoftles and faints figuring in the ranks of the 
nobility. Froiffart, having occafion to {peak of the fhrine of 
St. James of Compoftello, mentions it as that of “ the’ baron 
“St, James!" As much will be feen prefently in de Com- 
mines. 


“ Note P, page 300. 

It had been mutually agreed, between the French king, Philip 
Auguftus, and Richard, that neither fhould moleft the other's 
dominions, during the continuance of their common endeavour 
for the recovery of the holy fepulehre. 


Note Q, page 300. i 

The infatuation of the times is fomething almoft beyond con; 
ception. One favage of a fellow coolly tells the barons, “ That. 
« hell will» be the portion of the man who refufes to draw his 
« fusord in the caufe of Chrift ;* and that if they fall, ali that they 
have to do is to tell God, “ That he did no more, in dying for them, 
«¢ than they did in dyigg for him!!” Another crackbraired en- 
thufiatt tells them “that he can only confent to look on him asa true 
« knight, who will go of his own free will, and without grudging, 
“ to the fucconr of God» who is in fuck extremity ;* continuing, 
* Bo you think, f{eoundrel barons, that you can expect Gad to fland 
* by you, if yo. refufe to fland by him? Do you know, that it” 
“ was for you that he died upon the crofs? I will fay no more 
« than this, If you do not, this day, affume the erofs; you forfeit, 
& for ever, the benefit of his fufferings !” 

© GG 
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Note R, page 310. pe 

As I have not been able to examine, with any attention, this 
famous and interminable romance, I am obliged to rifk one or 
two paflages;-which, con{cientioufly to give, would require the, 
perufal of the whole affair. 

Fundateur du franc palais, which 1 have here rendered, ~ 
“ founder of the open -hall,” I fear, is not the thing. A legift 
could probably fuggett fomething much more to the point, 
There is no Englifh tranflation, nor do I believe that there are 
above half a dozen copies in exiftence; which is very fad“ The 
author was almoft certainly an Englifhman: the prevalence of 
Englift words attefts as much, It belongs to the beginning of 
the 16th century. 7 

I will take this occafion of ftating fome few rules which I Taid 
down to myfelf in making thefe tranflations, 1ft. To be as 
fparing as poffible of the introduétion of obflete or unufual | 
words. Indeed, I can only recall one, ingyne, (wit), in the 
whole of them. Withing to avoid the charge of affectation, on 
the one part ; I fear that I have laid myfelf open to that of neg- 
Tigence upon the other. For it is clear, that if thé dld-fathioned 
mortals, heavy weights and flow coaches, like myfelf ; men who 
find themfelves completely diftanced in the race of life, in thefe 
faft times of periodicals and newfpapers, will not be at the pains 
to pick up the good old Saxon words which are being daily voted 
too lumberfome to be carried any farther ; in another’ generation 
or two, they will have been completely trodden under foot, and 
be no longer to be recognized. In no place could they appear to 
fo much advantage, or tafte, as in fuch a work as this ;. oF would 
the public be more readily reconciled to theff. It were like put- 
ting old embroidery upon an old garment. © 

Another rule was, as much as poffible to employ words at 
their 2ual fignification ; yet occafionally to attempt to recover 
cafte for a good old word which now has loft it. 

As my chief aim has been to reproduce the Spitit of thefe old 
worthies, I have, fometimes on purpofe, other times through 
downright careleffne&, deliberately broken the fent¢aces in two ; 
commencing the fecond with a relative. It is occafionally very 
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hard to 2 void this; fuch is the flovenlinefs and conftruétion of 
fnefe writings. 
The general reader it may be neceffary to inform, that he is 
not to look for any fort of method, confiftency or accuracy in 
thefe old worthies. I mention this, as Ido not with to have 
_ their garrulity, iterations, anachronifms, ramblings, placed to my 
account. Even Sully, at times, is anything but cléar in higt 
ftatements. : 
Finally, I have endeavoured, as much as poffible, to fteer clear 
of all that quaintnef, mannerifm, which fo fadly pervaded fo 
much*»f the contemporary Englifh literature ; an end, none of 
the eafieft, in fuch a cafe, to effe&. For, a man who has muddled. 
away fo much of his life as I have, among old books, will, T am 
afraid, confcioufly or unconfcioutly, be betrayed into fome fort of 
affetation, eqnfution, nonfenfe, conceit, or another. 





~ + Note 8, page 323 » 


It has often been obferved, that the religion of a nation, or its 
faced literature, is a very falfe ftandard whereby to gauge the 
national intelligence. To judge of the literary pretenfions of 
what-we call, The darken ages, we mutt look elfewhere than to 
the “ myfteries ” and “ moralities.” ‘The church of Rome is 
as clearly anfwerable for them as for the Crufades. 4H ages both 
are, and become darken ages. Could we but get back to them, 1 
much quettion if we fhould not find as much light to have been 
then as now. This piece, which is merely given as a literary 
curiofity, ds anterior to the “ myfteries ;” yet, I am fure, fuch 
miferable flang, banter may be heard, any day, from the clowns, 
at dur lower theatres or circufes. M. Le Grand has given us 
the paftoral of the ‘ Shepherd and the Shepherdefs,” which is of 
the fame epoch, yet clearly muft have been written early in. the 
decay and decline of an highly polifhed*and probably nervous, 
literature. .It evidentyes all the exquifite moral purity, delicacy, 
tenderne&s, to which, let me add, aamby pamby, of a Rowe, a 
Shenftone. ‘here is nothing either natural, or paftoral, or pri- 
mitive about it. - 

I think “we greatly exaggerate the diftraétion of the middle 
ages, and that they were much more favourable to literary cul- 

ce 2 
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ture than we at all imagine. Literature, affuredly, “ne ere muk 
have been, and of an high order, all through, I much queftion ’ 
if Atilla, and all his Huns, ever played a greater amount of 
mifchief with the world, than the firft Napolgon did ; yet what 
a very pop'gun was the whole affair, once over? Diftance lends 
as well exaggeration, as “enchantment” to the fcene. Some 
sof the gréateft names in Englifh literature, Clarendon, Cowley, * 
Taylor, Milton, Dryden, Walton, Uther, Hourifhed in. the 
mott diftraéted times that this country ever knew. In faét, in 
many refpeéts, they are even favourable to literary puriuit. 

The following piece, Tie Crufades, M. Le Grand fupprfes to 
have been written at the inftigation of the queen and minifters of 
St. Louis, to diffuade him from the vifionary attempt which he 
was meditating toward the recovery of the Holy Land, ,I do 
not fee how, even at this day, anything much more to the par 
pofe could have been elicited. It is at once farcattic, courteous, 
artful, fuggettive. = 


Note T, page 360. 


According to tradition, by the orders of this inhuman tyrant, 
the children of the Duke de Nemours were placed, in their 
fhirts, under the feaffold where their father was beheaded, fo that 
they might be covered with his blood, 


Note U, page 381. 


It is to the infpiration of this moft magnificent chapter, and 
to which I am afhamed to fay, I have done {0 poor a juftice, that 
we art indebted for one of the moft gorgeous paffages i in Englith 
literature — the opening pages of the ‘ Holy Dying.” 


Note V, page 381. " 


As the majority of the Latin quotations are’ clearly of the 
nature of notes or references; the fubftance being embodied 
into- the text ; and as they fadly allay the heat and vehemence 
with which thefe magnificent pages thould be read, I havé moltly 
fuppreffed them. Of courfe, in a regular tranflatior; this could 
not be: they fhould then appear as notes. They are chiefly from 
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mee to withdraw my hand, yeeld thankes,jas one that hath had, ; 


the ufe of that which was not his owne. Thou hast no juft eaufe 
to eomplaine, as though’ thou hadft loft that which was fully 
thine ownes Wherefore lamenteft thou? T have offered thee no 
violence. Riches, honours, and the reft of that fat belong “to 
mee. They acknowledge mee for their Miftreffe, and’themfelves’= 
for my fervants ; they come-with me, and whe I goe away, 


» they likewife'depart. I may boldly affirme, if thofe things which 


thou complainett to be taken from thee, had beene thine owne, 
thou thouldeft never have loft them. MuftT onely. be fgrbigden 
to ufe my right ® It is lawful for the heayen to-bring foorth faire 
dayes, and to hide them againe in darkefome nights. It is law- 
full for the yeete fometime to compaflé the face of the earth with 
flowers and frites, and fometime ta over it with clouds ans 
cold, The Sea hath right fometime'to faune with calmes, and 
fometime to frowne with ftormes and waves. And Jhall the un- 
fatiable defire of men tie me to conitancie, fo contrarie to my 
cuftome ?. This is my force} this is the {port which T éontinually 








ufe.. I turn about my wheele with {peed, and takea pleafure to. 
turne things upfide doune ; Ase , if thou wilt, F with this 
condition, that thou thinkett it not an injurie to |, when 


the courfe of my {port  requireth, Diddett thou not know my 
fathion? Wert thou ignorant how Crafus King of the Lydians, 
not long: befére a terrour to Gyrus, within a while after came to 
fuch miferie, that he would have beene burnt, had he not beene 
favedby a thower fent from heaven?’ Haft thou forgotten how 
Paul (Paulus) pyoully bewailed the calamities of King Perfus 
his priGner? WL, other thing doeth the, outetie of Tragedie’s 


ae 


On 


r 


~ 


lament, Dut that fortune, having ne refpeé, overturneth happie ©. 


flates? Diddeft thou not Jearne in thy-youthe, that there Tay 
two barrels, th” one of good things, and ‘the other of bad, at 
Jupiter's threfbold ? But what if thou haf talted more abun- 
dantly of the good? What if I be not wholly gone from: thee? 
What if this mutabilitie of mine be a juft caule for thee “ hope _ 
for better ? Notwithftanding lofe not thy courageSand living 
in a Kingdome which is common to all men, defire pot to be 
governed by peculiar Laws, proper onely to thyelfe,”” 7 
ay Boernius— Philofophicall Comfort. (Bd. 16-9.) 
Fs ; 
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Bacon ‘.\s indebted to» Montaigne, thofe.fkilled in mztal a rene 
mifity will have little difficulty in perceiving... Methinks, there Pe | 
* was much good fenfe in honett Sir Thomas. Bodley’s verdi& > ~ 
the Inftauration ; nor do T believe, had Bacon never been fo ‘ 
much as born, that it would have - ‘the Gang of ther = 


Liverpool and Manchefter railway by four and lGwenty uty 
The Ios had been ta letters, net to Phyfcs or feierce. Yt is Min’ ae 
chefter'and Birmi not Oxford and Cambridge, that fave’ 

called into being the nineteenth ‘Century jit is men avho knew = > & 
little of, and cared lef for, either Bacon or ‘his philofophy, It oi 
may be faid; that he gave the deathblow to Ariftotling at dog- = ay 


‘matifn: This is an » It would-have been given without 
him. "What Oo thefe rotigh, hardheaded 
“men fhowed rhe i “atticability of. -Why, fimply to regifer, aot 
to fay, clafify the'inventions and difcoveries of the lat hundred 
years, would’ require the intelligence of a Cozaps Ariftotlés, or SAF) 
the lifetimes of as many Methufelahis; Let feience once get to 

. the end of its tether; as contemplation had-of ‘its, in the’ time of, es 
» Ariftotle, and. Aritotles willbe as plenty’as blackberries ; whilit” 


in ethics, divinity, metaphyficsy Atitotles, or their like, are @s,.9 


ane 


rampant: among us, at this' day; as ever they were-in thofe-of 


“The beauty; richnefs, Stace, fublimity of Bacon’s mind and. 
temperament, it would be literally impoifible to. overrate, . His’ 
perceptive powers were prodigious ; yet, for all that, I cannot 
allow his mind to have been of anything like the criginality 
whigh he took it tobe. He could fee, and take Anseverything . 
‘that’ was before him ; but what. was not ‘before him, fo to {peak, 
he coul not fee. In a word, hewas not an inventor in phifo--) 
phy, ia the fame fenfe that Galileo, Newton, Archimedes were 
inventors in phyfics. 5 , 





. 
. - 


- Note BB, page 42% * “3 Fee 


*” Bacon may blefS his ftars that he hag. efeapedathe honour of ees) 
figuring in this catalogue of infufferable low Montaigne, =~ 

would have chuckled, could he but have feep;« The Yreatep biveh~ 4 
of-time,” or the letter or te Be that promifing youn gentle. clay 
rm, aS Alte * 


= bal ee 























